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imperial Parliament Supreme in fnaia. 

Ministers take their precedents. Sir C. Ilbert has thus 
enabled politicians and lawyers to see at a glance, on most 
important matters, how the law stands and when and why 
it was made, an advantage similar to codification. But we 
rise from a perusal of the Digest with a feeling that many 
old provisions, hardly suit, ble even in bygone times, are 
fitter for repeal than for re-enactment nowadays, when 
telegraphs and steamers bring India close to us. At any 
rate many Members of the House of Commons would take 
that view of several antediluvias ncections, out of harmony 
with our present constitution. Those Members would Ije 
strongly supported by native feeling, a force that must be 
reckoned with, in such matters as the independence of the 
Bench, the purity of justice and the abolition of autocratic 
powers. The surprise, which the despotic clauses cause in the 
modern mind, partly arises from the little sj>ace given to what 
has always counterbalanced them. I me.an the linglish law 
as it stood in i 726, the appeal to the Privy Council, the royal 
prerogatives which e: ist for the; go'Kl of the people-, .and. what 
the Vdeeroy in Council is forbidden to touch, the authority of 
Parliament, and the unwritten laws and constitution of the 
United Kingdom. These things have been construed as 
interpo.sing between the IC.xeculiv'c and the people such 
great statutes as Magna Charta and the Petition of Right, 
wholesome barriers again.st arl)itrary caprice. It is on such 
doctrine that the long impri.sonment by Lord Sandhurst 
of the brother.^ Natu, without chai'ge or trial, has been 
assailed. We think lhe.se matters have been too slightly 
overpassed by our learned code- maker in his recitals of 
anomalous powers conferred a century ago to settle suicidal 
enmities among great personages in India. It seems 
that the poiver given at the instance of Lord Cornwallis, 
whereby the Governor-General cm over-ride his council, 
was suggested by the quarrels Warren Hastings had with 
his colleagues, ending in his .shooting Sir Philip Francis 
tiirough the body. There may possibly be reasons for 
retaining this autocracy, although the age of duels is past ; 
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but none at all for extending it afresh to peaceable local 
Governors. A final settlement seems desirable of the 
questions about employing the Indian regiments in Europe 
and Africa, and about charging the pay of forces so employed 
to the revenues of India.* It may even be mooted that the 
expenses of frontier wars, under waken to counteract Russian 
or French iniluence, should be divided between the Indian 
and Imperial Exchequers. Strong objection will be urged 
by those who value the Act of Settlement to letting the 
tenure of Indian Judgesl ' s dej^end any longer on the mere 
pleasure of the Crown, especially since Lord Lytton was 
supported in the Fuller case, in the view that the Govern- 
ment has a right to influence or censure Judges, whom they 
can sr) easily get rid of. We I'cgret that Sir C. Ilbert does 
not mention that case, nor the debates in Hansard on a 
later pretension of a local Governor to retain in judicial 
office a host of corrupt men. .Surely when they have used 
no improper means to obtain their i)laces, the Judges ought 
to keep them during good-behaviour. Again, what can be 
said in defence of an old law nf 1781, which enables a J udge 
of a High Court to justif)’' any iniquity he may commit in a 
civil or criminal case, l^y pleading a mere: ejrder in writing 
from the Governor-General in Council ? Sir C. Ilbert does 
not class these monstrosities as obsolete. Rut all his 
history and notes bring out most clearly that the liritish- 
Indian constitution, as it stands to-day, is the ci cation of 
the House of Commons, evolved from the period of Pitt, 
Fox and Uurke, out of party fights, clashing divisions and 
furious faction. It would then be desirable and quite in 
accord with all our precedents for new discussions to be 
waged If ever the 1 digest were moulded into a Bill. The 
laws ought to change with the changing timtis. Already 

* See Sir lames Mackintosh's Bombay Diary, February 26, 
“Malcolm brought Elphinstone to breakfast. We had an animated ' 
-cussion about the imjjortancc of India to England.” Mackintosh thought 
India ranked below North America and the West Indies, because “nobody' 
thinks of employing seapoys out of India. Great as it looks and sounds, - 
it does not add so much to the Empire as New England did.” 
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objections are taken in the organ of the Indian Congress 
to the payment of the Ecclesiastical establishment out of 
the Indian taxpayers’ money. From many quarters the 
desire is expressed that the local governments should be’ 
brought more under ready control, not alone as to wasteful 
expenditure, but also to secure a policy based on deeper 
sympathy with the Indian peoples, and fuller knowledge of 
their languages^ their customs, and their feelings. Men 
without any experience of these things are exalted to high 
places for short terms, while the older servants, on whose 
advice they depend, arc held so tight to the grindstone of 
office work as to lose their touch with the world of natives. - 
The traditions of Parliament will prt;vent that august body 
ever loosening its grasp over a vast continent for which it 
has done so much ; anil we would welcome a strong Indian 
phalanx in the House of Corgmons, well-informed like the 
Scottish jjarly. Hut for safeguarding the policy which 
enjoins caution and res[>ect for the wishes of fellow-subjects 
so different to ourselves, the local legislatures have become 
e.sscntial. I'o them much of the Digest is devoted ; and 
one of the lessons of this v'alnable book we take t» be that 
future diwelopments of the Indian constitution will be in 
the direction of e.nlarging tht;ir powers. 

In the interval, and especially as the native press has just 
been brought under severer criminal laws, I would venture 
to suggest that the non-official members should be treated 
as informal counsellors. It seems that Parliament has not 
legislated for the press ; and so Sir C. llbert leaves that 
topic out of his Digest. But in unearthing (pp. 492-532) 
a long despatch of 1S34 from the Court of Directors, he 
has, I think, done the State some service in this present 
year of gtace. The Directors were afraid of “ rash and 
thoughtless legislation,” the result of passing emotion, or 
official cliques, or ignorance of the people. They wrote to 
the Government in an elevated strain. “ The whole civil 
and military government of India is in your hands, and for 
what is good or evil in the administration of it, the honour 
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or jdishonour will redound upon you.’* Again, “ when the 
discussion is confined to the seclusion of a chamber, it is 
only the determined prudence of those that are concerned 
that can guard ‘against the hazard of precipitance.’* Allu- 
sion is made to the “ eagerness of some temporary advan- 
tage, the consciousness of power, the pride of a fancied 
superiority of race^, the absence of any adequate check from 
public opinion.’’ To avoid disasters, the authorities were 
told not to pass laws in a hurry, but to apjxjint fixed stages 
as in Parliament, so that ample discussion might occur at 
every stage, and the '^ame publicity be secured as in 
England, with its whole some conflicts of opinion. “ Care 
above all things should be taken not to make casual mis- 
conduct the occasion of harsh Ic'.gislation. To put down 
abuse ev^en by a strong act of authority were^ better than to 
give it importance and in scmie sense perpetuity by found- 
ing on it, when it takes |)lace, a severe and nndiscrirninating 
law.” The statesmen of those davs had thought much 
over the revolut'ons in b>anct‘, and had witnessed the 
failure of the Austrians in Lombardy and the Bourbons in 
Naples to smother the mutterings of Italian opinion. To 
let sleeping dogs lic^ is a good rule of conduct. I am im- 
pressed by th(‘ remarks of Sir James Mackintosh in iSio 
on Napoleon’s nvw criminal code.. State crimes filled 
about fonr-tentlis of the whole, and y(;l vague genc^ralities 
were addl'd, to catch the most innocent actions, espi'cially 
in describing [lolitical libcil. "I'he new Indian law is more 
carefully drafted ; but in such matters all experience shows, 
from the time of the Seven Bishojxs to the Zola trial, that 
Ministers should be chary of putting such laws in force. 
Libel is like heresy, too much an afl'air of opinion ; and the 
divine who is })rosecuted in one decade becomes a Prelate 
in the next. The sage cautions of the Directors are 
salutary to day, since the over-pressure of work cuts off the 
higher officials from literature. They grow absorbed in 
their duties, even sometimes to the pitch of excitement. 
In recent years this strain on the mind has led to several 
rash official prosecutions, culminating in long. and scandalous 
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^^State Trials/ eri^ iri acquittals, and sometimes in 
, unparliamentary practice of official attacks on the Judges/ 
A ruler, heart and soul devoted to his work, despises Talley- -^ 
rand's maxim, point de One always feels a sneaking 

sympathy with the prophet Jonah, who, angry because 
Nineveh was spared, disconsolate when the sinners were let 
off, made him a booth and sat under it in the shadow till 
he might see what would become of the city. The earlier 
governors avoided these vexations by two expedients. 
They knew the languages and could at any time leave the 
desk and plunge into familiar intercourse wuth the natives. 
The greater men, w^hose si)irits still sway us, were often 
scholars and nearly always literary. Take Warren Hast- 
ings, skilled in Persian and Arabic, and gifted with a pen 
that Sir Philip Francis acknowk'dged to be stronger than 
his own. A few hours after the hanging of Nuncomar, “ the 
conqueror in that deadly grapple sat down with characteristic 
self-possession to write about the Tour to the Hebrides, 
Jones’s J^ersian Grammar, and the history, traditions, arts 
and natural productions of India.” In his lighter moments 
he would throw' off an Indian rendering of some ode of 
Horace. Sir John Malcolm took high rank as a hi.storian ; 
and when John Leyden was his guest, was quite equal to 
capping verses. He translated many Persian manuscripts, 
and delighted Sir Walter Scott by reciting Ferdusi. Of 
the profound Elphinstone, statesman, soldier, sportsman, 
linguist, historian, I need only mention the name. The 
Marquis Wellesley beguiled hiS strenuous labour withi 
writing Latin poetry. Sir James Mackintosh's Diary 
shows how men like these often met like a Society of 
Authors. To all of them the laudation, mens ecqna in 
arduis, is due ; and our surprise that they have few suc- 
.cessors in these less arduous times may I hope- be 
tempered by the excuse here pleaded, namely, the increase 
of grinding w^ork. But this excuse does not lessen the 
hardship on the prisoner or the discredit of the Government, 
, / when the law is wrongly set in motion. 

' Lord Harris some little time ago craved sympathy in the 
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newspaper j because of the acquittaPbf a Pi6<laricV 
poet in 1893 by the High Court. He had got this man 
convicted by a magistrate on the ground that the string 
of psalms and odes contained a line or two of sedition. 
It would be out of place to discuss here the solemn! 
'’'judgment of appeal, in which that learned Brahman Mr. 
Justice Ranade concurred with me in setting the poet 
free. But I think Lord Harris may well feel sore at the 
ignorance of the Gujerathi tongue shown 'by his advisers. 
Unconversant with that language himself, he surely might,' 
by friendly intercourse with scholarly natives, have got 
a perfect translation. The prosecution believed that .some 
lines lauding the Hindus for beating off a crowd of 
murderers were a praise of them for attacking a regi- 
ment called out and under arms to preserve order. Lord 
Harris had no literary witness ; and the person who 
smelt the sedition was a European policeman. But 
these psalms were in high-flown poetical Gujerathi ; and 
when it was admitted for the Governor that a bad 
translation had been put before the European Magistrate, 
the case broke down. The words “Ye broke through the 
files of rifles ” were not to be found in the vernacular. 
Lord Harris as a layman and a prosecutor still thinks the 
law of sedition applied to this case, whereas writing now 
merely as a publicist, I would treat it as just one of those 
to which the various cautions of the Court of Directors 
would apply. To my mind it proves that the time 
wasted on such infliction of the penal law would be better 
spent with a good pundit in the study of the native 
languages, or in consultation with a professor of poetry, 
a native headman, or even those private persons of whose 
personal weight and influence the Directors make mention. 
The poems by the by are fine and vigorous, and will repay 
a literary perusal of the case in the Indian Law Reports^ 
18 Bombay, 758. Lord Harris feels that this unsuccessful 
resort to law lowers our prestige. He writes — “ It iS most 
inadvisable in India for the Sirkar to be upset in such 
cases; and this decision discouraged Governmenit .frdt^ 





jpi^psecQtin^ the authors of what Government might reg^a^ 
is inflammatory publications, except upon the most 
fident opinion of their legal advisers/* The Government? 
of India now say they welcome such cautious behaviouiig 
on the part of local authorities, to prevent the new law 
becoming oppressive. I fear however that each new 
Governor will, like Lord Harris, only learn this wisdom in 
the school of experience. 

While a retired Governor stands in waiting, as it were, 
to put Pegasus in the pound, I would in some alarm raise 
the point, whether the Indian law of sedition would not 
be better moulded at St. Stephens, The echoes of old 
trials, lingering in Westminster Hall, awaken prudence. 
There would be less hurry, there could be no panic ; and 
with the stately Abbey and its Poets* Corner so near, a 
tender and abiding resphet for the higher forms of literature 
would make itself felt. A Pindaric poet would not be treated 
like a Pindaree robber. It is long since Milton and Addison 
were in jeopardy from censors ; and inconceivable that 
Byron, and Southey, and Shelley and Leigh Hunt would 
be brought into Courts of Justice now, among the Tears of 
the Muses. It was the poet Spenser who called on Peers 
to stand forth as protectors of literature, 

“ Or, rather learned themselves behoves to be, 

This is the girland of nobility.” 

Lord Elgin ought never to forget what Master John 
Barbour did for Robert Bruce, what Blind Harry did for 
Wallace. I have known the Indian ballad singer do the same, 
service to the memory of gentle officers long passed away ; 
and I would fain plead with any Indian Governor for the . 
liberty of the poet in the mighty lines of Milton : — 

“ He can spread thy name o’er lands and. seas, 

Whatever climes the sun’s bright circle warms. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bower ; 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 

-TpfttfLv^ the Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 

:-.3 2 



DARWINISM AND SIR HENRY MAINE. 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA. 

By an Evolutionist. 

In the course of a discussion on the Indian work of Sir- 
Henry Maine, which took place last March at the Society* 
of Arts, Sir Courtenay Ilbert said that what Maine did in 
the domain of legal and political science would bear corn- 
parison with what Charles Darwin did in the domain of 
natural science. He added: “Just as to the student of 
Darwin the commonest wayside flower was something more 
than a yellow primrose, and suggested by its structure and 
mode of life relations to the whole animated world, so to 
the student of Sir Henry Maine the most ordinary pheno- 
mena of Indian social life were brought into organic relation 
with the world-wide evolution of legal and institutional 
ideas.” It is very true that both Maine and Darwin 
applied the principle of evolution, the one to organic forms, 
the other to the institutions of mankind. But the revolu- 
tion in thought which has been effected in our day is, of 
course, due very much more largely to Darwin than to 
Maine. The whole educated world by this time knows 
something of Darwinism ; Maine also is widely known, 
but rather to specialists in jurisprudence and sociology 
than to the general reading public. He made an epoch in • 
,the history of English jurisprudence, but not in the history 
of European thought. 

How much did Maine owe to Darwin ? * Was it the 
study of Darwin that suggested to Maine that legal and * • 
social institutions cannot escape from the great law of evolu- 
tioh ? The reply seems to be in the negative. At the en4 ' S 
of the fifties, doctrines of evolution were already in the air;?-^ 
and Maine appears to have arrived, without any assistance.’^ti'if 
-from Darwin, at the conclusion that legal evolution* could^:^,? 
b(e. established by the comparative method — a method 
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s l»e leamt rather from the philologers than from the biologista^ 

' But the novelty in Darwinism is not by any means the * 
assertion of evolution as a fact — an assertion which, with 
sufficient explanations, might be described* as older than * 
Lucretius The new thing was the reasoned exposition of 
the means by which in organic life evolution is effected. * 
The essence of Darwinism is the doctrine of natural 
selection Maine laid the foundations of the whole of 
his work without rcfeience to that doctrine, and possibly 
in ignorance of it. It seems worth while to substantiate 
this remark, because later on Maine grisped that doctrine 
strongly, and applied it with much force and effect 

Ma ne laid his foundations in his work on Ancient Law. 
That book was published in iS6i,and the Origin of Species 
was published in i S59 But M une’s book was the outcome 
of lectures which ht had been giving for about eight years 
as reader in Romm L iw and junsprudmee at the Middle 
Temiile and ht had piobibU formtd his conclusions before 
the Oi igtn of •Spine t appe 11 1 d So far as internal evidence 
goes. It seems cleai that Maim when he Ancient 

Law, had neither recognised natural selection as a factor in 
human progress nor had perceived the quickening and 
widely-spreading ferment with which Darwinism w’as about 
to imbut modern thought Doubtless Maine already saw 
that the principles of evolution are applicable to human 
affairs, indeed, a great part of what he then wrote was a 
discussion of legal evolution But at the time he missed 
the principle of natural selection, though once or twice^^^ 
he seemed to be making straight for it, and almost had it 
in his grasp He said, for instance, that the primitive 
usages of a particular community “ are generally those 
which are on the whole bc*st suited to promote its physical 
and moral well-being” He pointed out that Montesquieu 
seemed to have looked on the nature of man as entirely 
piastig, and to have paid little or no regard to the inherited 
qualities of the race. And he suggested that the Romans 
were led to devise means for adjusting the rights and 
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Darwinism and Sir Henry Maine,, 

duties of foreigners “ by the mere instinct of self-preserva- 
tion.” But in none of these passages did he go on to ask 
the pregnant questions why and how it was that the institu- 
tions of mankind were adapted to their environments. 
Probably, if he had then touched these questions, he would 
have said, .as he said of the motives which originally 
induced men to hold together in families, that jurisprudence, 
unassisted by other sciences, was not competent to give a 
reply. 

Elsewhere, too, he was on the very verge of touching the 
questions in point. lie referred to Ihmtham's suggestion 
that “ societies modify, and have alw.ays modified, their 
laws according to modifications of their views of general 
expediency.” But he contentfxl himself with stigmatizing 
this proposition as unfruitful and verbal, because e.xpediency 
is merely a name for the imjiulse which prompts the modi- 
fication, and is therefore implied in the change. He did 
not attempt to consider what primitive practices may have 
been adopted, as it were, in.stinctively, and continued and 
strengthened because they conferred on the [irimitive group 
some advantage in the struggle for life with other human 
groups, with wild animals, and with inanimate nature. 

Still more interesting, as illustrating the change in mental 
climate which has occurred since i.SOi, is his discussion of 
the manner in which the ///.v might be regarded by 

■ the modern world. VVe are not here concerned w'ith the 
learned criticism that the jus s^cntiiim may' have included 
- 3ome rules of conduct as between states or independent 
tribes. We have only to take Maine’s definition of it — a 
collection of rules and principles common to the institutions 
of the old Italian tribes. Having given this definition, he 
suggests the question how at the present day vve should 
look on such a body of law if we were administering it. 
He thinks we might have “ a sort of respect for rules and 
principles so universal or describe the common ingredients 
as of the essence of the transactions into which they entered ; 
or interpret the situation in terms of race, supposing that 
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the tribes had all obeyed a great system of common institu;;^' 
tions, of which the jjts gentiuin was the reproduction. It 
‘is possible that the last interpretation might still have, 
votaries ; but they would probably be regarded as old-' 
fashioned scholars, who had not brought their equipment 
up to date. A more modern view would be to regard the’ 
common ingredients as so much material primarily for com- 
parative jurisprydence, secondarily for comparative sociology. 
We should endeavour to classify the tribal practices with 
those of other known, and especially of contemporary, tribal 
societies ; to fix the stage of tribal de\'elopment in the par- 
ticular communities ; and to determine the bearing of the 
evidence on current theories of social and legal evolution. 
13ut if this is a plausible guess at our present position, doubt- 
less we have been brought to that position chiefly by Darwin . 
and Maine. 

Late.r on, Maine him.self set an e.xample of applying the 
principle of natural selection in .sociology. In the first 
book he jiublished aftei his return from India, Village 
Communities in ihe Hast and IVest, he spoke of the natural 
aristocracy of C(U'tain parts of India as an aristocracy formed 
" by what amounts to the .sternest process of natural selec- 
tion and he attributed the admi-ssion of strangers into 
primitive groups to the. urgency of the strug^gle for 
existence — the value of th<i new labour condoning its 
foreign origin. 'I'welve years afterwards, when he was, 
by the facts adduced by McLennan and Morgan, forced to 
reconsider and restate the patriarchal theory, he quoted the - 
opinion of Darwin that, in a state of nature, promiscuity as 
between the sexes is extremely improbable, and argued in 
the Darwinian style that such a practice would possibly 
lead to the extinction or dangerous w'eakening of the societies 
concerned. Indeed, the greater part of bis argument in 
reply to McLennan was conducted on Darwinian lines, as 
when, admitting that scarcity of women would probably 
result in tracing kinship through female descents, he con- 
. , tended that the inequality of the sexes would, as a rule, be 
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temporary, because tribes with fewer women tnan men 
would be at a disadvantage by reason of their infecundity ; 
or where, in suggesting a possible explanation of exogamy,* 
he remarked that if children born of closely related parents 
are really weakly “ the fact would be forced on notice by 
*the stern process of natural selection, affecting either the 
individual or the tribe.” 

Whatever we may think of the results so, far obtained by 
regarding the customs of savage tribes as variations qualify- 
ing or disqualifying the tribe for success in the struggle for 
existence, the line of argument itse^lf scorns a ]>erfectly 
legitimate one. When man had most of the* animal in him, 
it is reasonable to call on biological research to aid our 
inferences about his conduct. The comparative method 
may accept the Darwinian method as an ally. As a general 
rule, the further we ascend the stream of time, the scantier 
is -the evidence ; and as sociology advances, it will probably 
look more than it has done as yet to the principle of natural 
selection las likely to throw light on the development of 
institutions in prchi.storic times. Whether the .same principle 
can be applied in historic times is a separate question. At 
any rate it is satisfactory to be able to claim Maine, — though 
rather mafgr!? /ui, for he entered the controversy with 
McLennan very reluctantly, — as a pioneer in this method of 
investigation. 

If, then, we admit that where history fails us and th^ 
re.sults of the comparison of contemporary societies of an 
archaic type are obscure, we may properly have recourse 
to the doctrine of natural selection, what is the legitimate 
function of that doctrine in sociological inquiries, and in 
what way in thost*. inquiries will it be of use ? These 
questions can best be answered by examples. We may 
take, for instance, the common and obvious case of the 
tribe. We need not suppose that all mankind have passed 
through a tribal stage of society, — a stage in which the 
principle of cohesion is not local contiguity or contract or 
nationality, but the fact, or fiction operating as if it were a 
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Met, of common descent. It is sufficient to point out 
'the range of the tribe thus understood is enormous; and- 
that in the case of an institution common to so large a-v 
proportion of mankind, we ought to possess some reason- ; 
able theory of its origin. The question why human beings 
began to hold together in tribes is on the same plane with 
the question which Maine ])ut aside as beyond the ken of 
jurisprudence — .why they began to hold together in families. 
The early progenitors of the human race who paired long 
enough for their offspring to become self-supporting, had 
an obvious advantage in the struggle for life ; the jealousy 
of the male probably quickened and strengthened his habit 
of protection, and from that habit both mother and young 
derived a better chance of continuing the race. Hut where 
combination was advantageous in resisting the attacks of 
other men or of the larger carnivora, or for the purpose 
of hunting big game, families might hold together till there 
were three or more generations to co-operate with each 
other, and in this way mi_ght be formed the germ of a 
tribe. Once combination became an advantage, the larger 
groups would drive off or kill out the smaller ones, or 
cause them to perish by lessening their means of life : the 
scattered families which survived would fly to the remoter 
wilds and woods ; and the better hunting grounds, or, 
later on, the pastures and arable lands, would remain in 
the possc-ssion of compact tribal communities. Such, at 
least, is a process which the doctrine of natural selection 
suggests. Can it be A^erified ? Can we find in history 
or amongst savage peoples of our own time the predo- 
minance of the tribe and relegation of scattered families, 
paired and living in animal fashion, to the backwoods or 
wild hills ? If so, the doctrine has supplied us with a 
working hypothesis which may have fruitful results. If 
family or tribal cohesion is an advantage in the stru^le 
for life to these groups which adopt it, then we can see 
why it is that we find family or tribe, or traces of them, 
.in most archaic societies, either historically understood or 
open to view. 
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Take again another widely prevalent institution, one so 
often found that Maine said of it that when you were 
enumerating the societies exhibiting it, the difficulty was to 
know where to" stop. Can the prevalence of the agnatic 
system of kinship, that is, of the system of reckoning 
kinship through male descents exclusively, be explained on 
the principle of natural selection ? Very possibly it might 
be, if the evidence were examined anew fi;om the point of 
view of Darwinism. We must necessarily presuppose 
certainty as to male parentage. That allowed, it is plain 
that a tribe adopting the agnatic system would thereby 
acquire several striking advantages. War being normal — 
the chronic contest of group with group being jjart of the 
struggle for existence — agnatic kinship) might be used to 
establish peace within the tribe. The agnates being known 
and entitled to their shares according to their places in the 
tribal genealogy, we have at a stroke a system (jf law 
within the capacity of savage tnen. Property, whether the 
inheritance from the dead or booty acquinxl in plundering 
expedition.s, be it goods, cattle or lands, can, by the appli- 
cation of this system, be distributed peaceably, d'he tribe, 
free from internal dissensions, will face its enemies with 
greater strength. J'he agnatic clan, moreover, is a good 
fighting bcjdy ; because it has in iuself a principle of 
organization, the families with their .several heads each 
forming, as it were, companies with their commanders. 
And it has in it.self the germs of political growth ; of a 
representative system, if the heads of families meet in 
conclave to discuss tribal questions ; of kingly power, if 
there is some particular family from whom the leader in 
war is usually selected. Now a tribe which evolves a 
system of law and some form of political organization 
ought to do better in the struggle between group and 
group than tribes which have neither the one thing nor 
the other. The agnatic system conduces to the evolution 
of both of these things because it traces with singular clear-, 
ness and precision the outlines of the family and the mojre 
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■widely ramifying tie of the blood. But what are the facts 7“ 
Can we find that tribes agnatically organized have driven 
away or enslaved or exterminated tribes possessed of 
inferior systems of relationship or of no systems of relation- 
ship at all ? It is no part of the present purpose to suggest 
a reply. The method under illustration suggests the ques- 
tion ; and it is in truth the recommendation of the method 
that it does suggest questions of this class. 

In the pages of this RevK;w it maj' be proper to add 
that there are various Indian lines of legal or sociological 
inquiry which may be examined anew with the aid of the 
doctrine of natural selection. May not the famous Indian 
vilirge community itself be an illustration of the survival 
of the fittest ? Certainly the village communities nowhere 
better deserve their name than in some parts of the country 
where the laiul has long c(,;a.sed to be held within a ring- 
fence by compact tribes, and where for about a century and 
a half before British rule anarchy had been substituted for 
settled government. The i)rinciple of village cohesion 
amid the track of invading armies supplied just the amount 
of protection which made occtisioiir'd agriculture possible, 
especially if it was su])[)lemented by a share in the pillage 
which it was the general object to amass. On the other 
hand, in some places where there are no village com- 
munities, where there are scattered habitations in the fields 
and severalty is fully established, w'e find that the protec- 
tion, which alone in the troubled days of chronic warfare 
makes existence possible, is sujjjdied in some other way, — 
perhaps by the Avhole country-side being in the occupation 
'«of one and the same tribe, or perhaps by the effective 
establishment of some small principality. If, again, we 
look to tbe origin of States or princijjalities in India^ we 
shall see that they have frequently arisen out of the 
struggle for existence in one of its fiercest and most 
repulsive forms. Many Indian States have sprung out 
of simple brigandage. The successful freebooter has 
Tipened into the chief, or the chief seizing without the 
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slightest justification his neighbour’s taxes or lands, has 
been not the least bit better than a freebooter. Now the 
seizure of prey without the slightest touch of mercy or 
morality is a part of the process of natural selection at 
large. 

Enough illustrations have now been given to supply 
some answer to the questions from which we set out. The 
real use of the doctrine of natural selcctipn in legal and 
social archajology is to suggest reasonable hypotheses for 
the explanation of wide-spread phenomena ; hypotheses 
w'hich must be tested by the facts of history, or of the life 
of existing .societies not yet lifted out of the thick mists 
still shrouding the infancy of mankind. 



THE MONETARY CRISIS AND INDIA. 
By J. H. Twigg, r..c.s. (retd.), 


In April last we reviewed the position of Government re-- 
guarding the monetary difficulty, the cardinal fact of which 
was the promise to reopen the Indian Mints on the sole 
condition, proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that other nations should join in any bimetallic agreement 
“which seemed good to themselves." 

That promise was broken, as we have seen, on the plea 
that the Government did not like to over-rule the wishes of 
its Indian officials who desired a gold standard for India. 
Thereupon great discontent arose. The principal trade 
and labour organizations of the country to the number of 
over a thousand issued a protest stigmatizing the Ministry’s 
action as a breach of faith towards foreign nations and an 
injury to national industry. A feeling of anxiety also began 
to spread among London bankers and others when they 
rellected that gold would j^robably be taken away to India 
for the gold stanuard scheme. The Government was thus 
compelled to allow a debate on the subject in the House of 
Commons and to appoint a committee of enquiry. With 
the appointment of that committee came a publication of 
the Indian Government’s pro[)Osals for a gold standard, and 
the disclosure has so alarmed the whole community, both in 
India and England, that probably the .scheme will be aban- 
doned. The Committee, however, is to in>'estigate and 
report on the w’hole question. 

The scheme propo.ses to melt dowm a hundred millions 
of rupees and to sell the resultant silver bullion for sixty 
milliqns of rupees, which would be locked up in the 
treasury,* the loss being thus forty millions of rupees. 
These forty millions would be replaced in the treasury by 
2 , 700 ,ocx 3 sovereigns to be borrowed in England. One. 
result of this operation would therefore be to deprive the 
Indian public of sixty million rupees in circumstfinces of 
.which the Bombay Chamber of Commerce writes that 
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“those engagfed in trade find themselves for a second! year 
face to face with a bank rate of 12 to 13 per cent, per 
annum and accommodation almost unobtainable on any 
terms.’’ The Indian Government, moreover, proposes to 
repeat as often as may be necessary this operation of 
destroying silver money and locking up borrowed gold till 
the existing money famine is so intensified that people may 
be forced to bring gold from England. When gold has 
thus flowed into India, say to the extent bf 6,000,000, 
Government may, we are told, pay out some of its stock, 
but no definite arrangement is stated. The project in 
several other ways betrays its authors’ uncertainty. Power 
to borrow no less than ^’20,000,000 is sought, of which 
;^5,ooo,ooo would be taken as a first instalment, and it is 
suggested that the United Kingdom should assist India by 
“assuming a share of the liability.” 

In our last issue we briefly reviewed the situation, more 
particularly in relation to India, and e.xpressed the 0|>inion 
that both the establishment and maintenance of a gold 
standard in that country were po.s.sible, but sure to bring 
with them a train of evil.s far outweighing any possible 
gain. 

A .systematic (ixamination of the cjuestion being here 
impossible, we propose to notice only some points of special 
interest. 

Everyone admits that the choice lies between a gold 
standard and a return to the silver standard by re -opening 
the mints. It is also admitted that if the mints are to be 
re-opened, this should be done in connection wdth some 
arrangements for re-establishing bimetallism in France and 
the United States, inasmuch as successful bimetallism in 
any countrj’ would both fix exchange everywhere and Secure 
the Indian treasury against loss by fixing the rupee at a 
high value. 

The Indian Government objected jfo bimetallism on the 
ground that it might fail and allow the rupee to fall -below 
16 pence with ruinous loss to the treasury, or else that it 
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y might succeed and raise the rupee to its old value, 24 pence y 
as proposed, in which case trade would be greatly disturbed •. 

^ and exports checked or stopped, in the Indian Government’s 
opinion, for a long time, Mr. Leonard Courtney has re- . 
moved the first of these two objections by pointing out that 
India should agree to keep the mint open for silver only 'so 
long as the. rupee might be above 16 pence, and it is prob- 
able, from statements made in Congress by Senator Wolcott, 
that the United States and I'rance would accept this stipu- 
lation. Why, then, has no such proposal been made by the 
English Government By its acceptance the Indian 
treasury would be secured again.st loss and there would 
remain only the other objection, that Indian trade and 
expt'rts would be temporarily embarrassed by the high 
ru|}ee. 

In deciding, then, upon the only choice left to us, — that 
is to say, between a gold standard and mints re-opened to 
silver, — wc; would merely have to weigh the permanent 
evil.s of the gold .standard at 16 pence again.st the temporary 
embarra.ssnients of trade at 2.4 pence. Hesitation to answer 
such a (jueslion is possible only for thost^ who have not 
realized the far-reaching results of extending the gold 
standard to a i)Oi)ulation numbering a fifth of the human 
race. The new demand for gold and the further deprecia- 
tion of .silver would alter still further the value of all money 
throughout the world, .lowering the average price of goods 
in gold standard countries and raising it where silver is 
used. Has not this wholesale falsification of the measure 
of value gone far enough since i<S73. when bimetallism was 
aboli.shed ? In that year only England and Portugal had a 
gold standard. Since then other countries numbering an 
eight-fold greater population require gold, and now the 
English Government proposes that three hundred millions 
of Indian people should join in the scramble for that metal 
though Its production has increased only two or three fold. 

- As thiiTgs stand at present, the average wholesale price of 
' goods in gold standard countries has fallen about 40 per 
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cent, since 1873, which means that the manufacturer, farmer; • 
trader, or anyone who sells goods, has to part with 66f per'/ 
cent.* more of them than he did twenty-five years ago. It 7 
is absurd to say that machinery probably produces 66§ more 
goods than in those days, and that in this way industry is . ■ 
saved from the loss. Machinery on the average has not 
been improved to anything like that extent, and, even if it 
had been, a correspondingly increased supply of money would 
still be desirable so as to keep prices stehdy. It is plain, 
then, that the value of money, which is the average quantity 
of other things it will buy for us, has been altered by the 
action of Governments, and England should remember that 
she set the example in thi.s, having been the first to abolish 
bimetallism. Thi.s falsification of money, the measure of 
value, has been effected, not in favour of the poor man 
against the rich, nor in favour of th(: industrious against the 
idle, but in favour of the creditor against the debtor, of the 
debenture-holder against the manufacturer, and the mort- 
gagee against the farmer, with results the magnitude of 
which, as implied by the world’s national debts alone, may 
be counted by thou.sands of millions sterling. 

Thi.s is a mere glimpse at some of the disturbances pro- 
duced in gold standard countries by the abolition of bimetal- 
lism in 1873, whereby their sii}»]>ly of silver money is now 
cut off and new demands are made upon the world’s gold 
supply. 

An opposite state of things prevails in silver standard 
countries, where prices have slightly risen and manufactures 
are thriving so that our merchants are losing their power to 
compete in those markets because the increased silver ■ 
prices received for what they s(‘ll there is more than 
counterbalanced by the loss in changing the silver into 
Etjglish gold money. All these things are attested by the 
reports of our Consuls] and the Chairman of the Peninsular - 


* This is a simjjlc matter of arithmetic ; nevertheless Ixjrd Farrer on 
page 252 of his “ Studies in Currency " makes for at least the seepnd time ^ 
the assertion that a 40 per cent, fall of prices means only a 40 per cent.* ' 
diminution of what is given in exchange for a sum of money. . ’ 
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and Oriental Steam Navigation Company has even ex^iv 
pressed an opinion that before long his ships may be built; ' 
in China rather than in England. No such apprehensions, ' • 
however, touch the Indian Government. On the contrary, 

, they assume in paragra^jh 23 of the proposal for a gold 
standard that their export trade will go on as before and 
will suffice to pay their external world’s debts without 
sending away the new gold money. 

The Secretary^ of Slate for India, in his Parliamentary 
defence of the proposed Indian gold standard, said the 
world did not agree about bime.tallism. He should not 
have reproachful the world with disagreement, for the 
Government lo which he belongs is doing more than any 
other to prevent agreement. In mentioning the nations 
which have nominally ado])t(^d the gold standard with the 
object in most cases, we beli(‘ve, of borrowing more readily 
from England, hf‘ should have added that ftHv countries have 
securely retained that standard, all hat e suffered from it, 
and are beginning to understand that the remedy is a 
restoration of the bimetallism on behalf of which agitation 
is now^ triumphant in bVance and Amctrica, advancing in 
England and in (iermany, wdiere both houses of the legisla- 
ture favour it by large! majorities, and commenced even in 
Russia, while Japan is in such a state that a revision of the 
gokl standard may become a necessity before long. 

The bimtaailic question touches much more than mere 
economics and finance. England is desirous of American 
goodwill and j)resumably also of friendship wath France. 

Is it a wise thing, then, to promise them the co-operation 
of India and afterw^ards refuse jjerformance on the plea of 
unwillingness to over-rule our Indian officials’ opposition.^ 
This is no "mall matter in America where all parties are 
bimetallic and preparing for a second great electoral struggle 
- as to whether they should leave England out of account 
and attempt bimetallism of themselves. 

The immense mass of confusing detail and conflicting 
. - interests involved in the currency question make it above 
all things necessary to keep the principal object in view, 
VOL. VI. c 
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and that object should be not so much fixity of exchange 
between gold and silver money as fixity of exchange 
between goods and standard money, whether that be gold 
or silver. In other words, steadiness of purchasing power, 

— that is, of value, — is a more important matter for the 
money of every country than the rate at which it exchanges 
for foreign money. We are obliged thus to separately con- 
sider these two things as bimetallism, the only means of 
attaining both of them together, may possfbly be rejected. 

Bearing all this in mind, we think that the Indian Mint 
should be re-opened to silver even in the improbable event 
that bimetallic aid from othetr countries should be found 
impossible, 'fhe dominant n^ason for such a course lies, as 
we havti seen, in the fact that silver is and has been steadier 
than gold in value, — that is, in purchasing power, — and that 
both metals would in the long run be steadier through a 
policy of securing a ])roper demand for each of them rather 
than by encouraging the pn^seiil scrambUi for gold and the 
rejection of silver. 

With open mints, however, the Indian treasury would 
have to face a heavy loss by excliringe in sending to Kng- 
land its annual debt of /, i 7,000,000. We cannot here 
discuss a recently proposed scheme for meeting this loss 
mainly by import duties except to say that by some such 
scheme the deficit could best be met and that exchange 
would not fall nearly so far as the Indian Ciov^ermnent 
fears. The metallic value of the rupee seems 10 have 
settled down under the present very unfavourable con- 
ditions to oscillate between 9 pence and 10 pence. With 
open mints it w'ould coincide with the exchange value and 
presumably rise at once far above a shilling, for closure 
of the mints instantly lowered it by 25 per. cent., and 
there W'Ould be several inlluences to sustain it in the face 
even of silver imports from Japan, wdiich might possibly 
desire to discard a certain quantity of coin. An enormous 
stimulus of the export trade would be not the least of these ^ . 
influences, but the probable results of open mints cannot be 
examined in the space here available. ’ 




THE RAILWAY CONNECTION OF INDIA 
AND CHINA.* 


By Akchihald H. Coj.(,»uhoi-n, Es<^)., 

Gold Medallist, Royal Geographical Society, etc. 

Tjikrk arc two ways of attackinv^ the trade of China, so far 
as England is concerned. The one is from the sea-board, 
entering China by the main rivers, notably the Yangtsze, 
the main artery of China, and the West River, which 
passes through the Southern iVovinces. The other is 
from England’s land base, i>urina, through Yunnan. 
Doubtless the sea approach, hitIuTto the only one, from 
the purely trading point of vi(*vv is incomparably^ the more 
imp«-:’tant; but th(‘ other, the land route, is complementary 
to it, aiul IS a riccatssity' rl our iulluencc, commercial and 
political, is to Ix^ maintained and extended. The isolation 
of China o\atr s(\a has long since be;en annulled by steam, 
and the time lias come when h(‘r isolation by land cannot 
longer last. In fact, it has already ceased. 

It is now many sa^ars since first I advocated the railw'ay 
connection ol Burma and South- \\\:stc‘,rn China, first of all 
with a view to o[)ening Yunnan, and, secondly% to effect a 
connection lieawcx/ii those two great waterway's, the Yangtsze 
and the Irraj^addy. ft appeared K.) me that the connection 
of the navigation limit of the ^^l^gtsze with our Eastern 
Indian pn^viiice was a matter of cardinal im|jortance, not 
iij^rely because it was evidiaiily desirable for the purposes 
of commerce to coniH.ct thi' central and lower regions of 
the Yangts/c', with liurma, but also for political reasons. 
And it so hai>i)ens that the navigation limit of that river 
borders the ]>rovince of S/echuan, which, for various 
reasons, shvjuld be the commercial and political objective of 
England. Recent events have emphasized the soundness 
of that vitiw, and should urge us to deal, without delay, 
with the question of land conimunicatioii between Burma 
, - and chb Upj>er Yangtsze, for it is there that must be 

* For the discussion of this pajier, see Troceedings of the East India 
’ , Association,” elsewhere in this Review. — Kd. 
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decided the question of the commercial supremacy of 
Central China. 

Burma is our land-gate to China. The barrier which 
blocked our approach from the Indian littoral was broken 
down by the annexation of Upper Burma. On our north-' 
eastern frontier we are co-terminous with China, a country . 
offering us great markets which afford hope of vast 
future e.xtension, and, through this inter-connection, pro- 
mising sources of future strength to both countries. On 
our north-western frontier the; railways are almost entirely 
strategic and political, hardly in any .sense intended to 
attain any commercial object ; they an; defen.sive, and lead 
to barren regions. On the north-east tbe^" must be politico- 
commercia'.. 

The general position of h'rance towards China, and the 
inconvenience and difficulties and dangers for Britain 
involved in her aims and aspirations in that quarter, 

e.s])ccially' through her connection with Ru.ssia, are now 

* % 

well-known. Brielly, Franc<;, though not a great Asiatic 
Power, Is \ et posse.ssed of one-third of Indo-China, and is 
determined, by hook or by crook, less to secure the trade 
of Southern China, than under the guise of trade to 
establish there her p(.)litical inlluence, which .she intends 
to effect by means of railw’a^;s ^g^gjpoctiqg^ J^e Southern 
I’rovinces with the French pos.sessioh.s. The rt;sult of such 
action upon our prospective trade wath these region^C ariy* 
upon our jjolitical influence in Chiita, has been apparejit for 
many years past. Unless we anticipated the French, or at 
any rate took similar steps from the side of Burma, pro- 
tective tariffs everywhere, with the avowed intention of 
excluding British trade in order to benefit that of France, 
were sure to be the inevitable result. 

‘In the whole field of Chine.se trade the region of Southern 
and South-Western China holds an important position. Less . 
rich, less populated as a whole, than Central China and the 
Great Plain stretching from the lower Yangtsze to4*eking, 
still two provinces (Szechuan and Kwangtung) stand in the ,, 
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. front rank, and iff mineral wealth, at least, other two provinces.' 

.. (Yunnan and Kweichau) are unsurpassed. So far, little of ’■ '■ 
'this region is reached by European manufactures, owing 
to the enormous cost of inland carriage, which prevents 
machine-made goods from entering into competition with 
hand-made, native manufactures. Politically, too, this region 
is of the very highest importance. 

For the purposes of the present di.scussion, the question 
of souih-we.stern China, the provinces of Yunniin, Kweichau 
and Szechuan are embraced, for convenience’ sake, though 
the last [irovince mig^ht perha[)s be more j>roperly included 
within the Yangtsze basin. 

Yunnan and wt;stern Kweichau constitute an elevated 
broken plateau with an averagt' height of about 5.000 feet, 
having no com.uunication by water with the plains lying 
to the north, .south and east. I'liis plateau falls abruptly to 
the valleys of tlie Yangtsze. on the north, and of the Irra- 
waddy, INIekong and Retl River on the west and south, 
with an easier gradient to the basin of the West River and 
to the plains of Kwangsi and linnan, lying to the south and 
east. Reaching for .some 600 miles from Indo-China to 
the Yangts/.e, the jilateau has no level surface except an 
occasional lake basin. 

Yunniin is bordered on the west iiy i.hirma and the Shan 
States ; on the south by the Shan States and I'ongking ; on 
**^ 1 the east by the ^irovinces of Kwangsi and Kweichau ; and * 
on the north by .Szechuan. On the west and south-west 
its rivers and streams ilow through deep broad fissures that 
- are alway-s dangerous and frequently’^ impassable. Several 
important rivers traverse Yunnan from north to south, the 
chief ones being the Salween and Mekong, emptying into 
the sea in* the Bay of Bengal and on the Cochin China ■' 

• coast; on the west are two small water way. s, the Taping 
and Shweli, tributaries of the Irrawaddy ; in the south and 
south-east are the Songkoi and the West River,* The 

• upper Veaches of the Yangtsze divide Yunnan from 
Szechuan, having several lateral streams in the north-east 
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of that province. Of these waterways, tne Yangtsze is, : 
or could be made, navigable to the northern borders of’ ' 
Yunnan, and in the south the Songkoi and West River are 
navigable for light draught vessels, the first to the borders 
of Yunnan, and the latter for over half its length. From 
the we.st, in Upper Burma, communication has been main- 
tained by the Bhamo route and through the Shan States. 

The Bhamo route was for years in great favour with 
the Government of India, and the j^roposal to make 
it a main trader road bclvveen Burma and China conse- 
quently obtained considerable support throughout Kngland, 
Expedition after expedition tvas sent from Burma into 
Yunnan by this way, but with no favourable result. Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable accounts given from time to 
time by various travellers of this route, it was tenaciously 
adhered to by the Indian authorities, who evinced a 
singular inacquaintance with the geograjjhy of this region, 
a fact which doubtless innuenceil them in neglecting the 
opportunities which were ours of carrying a railway through 
Siam to Southern China, which would both havt; opened 
the kingdom of .Siam and have given us the natural 
approach from Burma to Yunnan and the Yangtsze. 
Political difficulties, no doubt, arose in later years as regards 
Siam, but these could and should have been obviated by 
timely action. Siam, then, being out of the question, and 
* the Bhamo route having at last been abandoned, though 
very reluctantly, there remained no course but to seek 
a new track for a railway, and one which would pass entirely 
through British territory, for this had now become a 
necessity owing to the neighbourhood of the French in Siam 
and the Shan .States. 

Such a railway is now being made between Mandalay, 
the former capital of Upper Burma, and the Kunlon Ferry, 
on the Salween River, a distance of some 250 miles, 
the terminus being situated close to the south-w'est .corner 
of Yunnan, whence it is proposed to carry the line to ■ 
Tali fu, a town of some importance in the west of-. 
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. Yunnan. Unfortunately for the chances of success of anj^’ 
such railway from Upper Burma, the mountain barriers' 
running north and south, between the great rivers, present 
obstacles of a very serious character. I'his railway will ' 
be mainly a local one, serving a section of the Shan 
States and one valley systtini running northwards to the 
west of Tali fu. The country west of Tali fu, practically 
comprised by the I'aping valley, draws its supplies from 
Tali fu on the one hand and Ilhamo on the other, but , 
the trade is <[uite insignificant. The country east of Tali fu 
is served from the capital, Yunnan fu, which at present 
is supplied from Canton via the West River route and 
a long overland haul, and from Shanghai via the Yangtsze 
and by a tedious land journity. 

The provitiCv. of Yunnan has been described in widely 
varying terms by various travellers and writers, either as a 
rich inovincf, whose i)opul;ition had bec;n reduced to several 
millions by the Mohammedan rebellion, which began in 1856 
and ended in 1873, and by the ensuing plague and pestilence, 
but witli immense potentialities ; or as a wretchedly poor 
country, almost uiiinhabitetl and containing nothing of 
promise for the future. As the writer belongs to the 
former category, and is a firm believer in the potentialities 
of Yunnan, it is, perhaps, as well that he should quote 
another authority, who has an intimate acquaintance with 
the question and is an observer of .sound judgment. 
Sjieaking of Yunnan having been ilescribed as a “ rich 
proxdnce,” Mr. Ilosie remarks, “I have no he.sitation in 
saying that it is, but it contains a poor pojiulation, and, ; 
until the condition of the latter is improved, no great 
development of trade need be looked for in that direction. 

It is estiirrated to contain a population of from five to six *■ 
millions, the great mass of which is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. True, there an; copper mines in tii<e north and-, 
east, and tin and lead mines in the south of the province ; 

. but mining industries are so hampered by official inter- 
ference as to profit little the owners or the workmen. 
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Agriculture, too, is carried on under a system of small 
. farms, and the absence of good roads and the impossibility , 
of greatly improving those that exist, owing to the moun- 
tainous character of the province, do not tend to the 
enrichment of the peasantry. Nor is this all ; immense 
tracts in the north and west of the province have lain 
waste since the Mohammedan rebellion, and owing to 
the antipathy of the Chinese to settle on lands which they 
look upon as the 2:)roperty of [people who may still be 
living, or whose descendants may still be living, it must 
be many years before the agriculture of the province is 
properly developed.” 

With the destruction of the c^kl industries of the joro- 
vince — mining, silk rearing, and manufacture — came an 
increased demand for o^iium in S/echuan and the eastern 
provinces, which led to popj)y cultivation becoming the 
great industry of Yunnan. I'oreign imports are jaaid for 
in opium in both Yunnan and Kweichau. Owing to the 
water communication by the Y.ingtsze, a heavier class of 
goods is sent to Szechuan than to Yunnan, where pack 
animals and [sorters are exclusively emi)loyed, thus rendering 
the question of weight a serious matter for consideration ; 
but the conclusion seems to be that [)rices are rather 
higher, and that for goods of lighter texture and inferior 
quality than at Chungking. Foreign goods almost with- 
out exception come from Hongkong by way of Pakhoi 
or Chinchau to Nanning fu, thence by boat to Pose and 
Pongai, and thence by caravan through Kwangnan fu. 
Puerh fu was for three years in the pos.session of the 
, Mohammedan rebels, and has never recovered its former 
prosperity, but at [^resent, although containing a thoroughly 
Chinese population, there does not seem to be much trade. 

The climate of Yunnan is bad in the valleys but fairly' 
good in the open plains. The north has a climate pro- 
bably as suited to Europeans as any in this part of Indo- 
China. Yunnan fu stands on a lake which is at the bottom 
' 'of an extensive depression. Formerly there was no outlet 
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■ for the water of this basin, Mr. Bourne was told, and 
in the thirteenth century was the canal cut which now 
carries the water from the south-west side of the lake into'C^?^.' 
a stream that flows north to the Yanetsze.' Yunnan fu is '/'■ 
at the centre of each of the converging routes, and occupies 
a position admirable for administrative purposes. With 
proper communications Yunnan fu would l^ecome a very 
important city. ^ 

Ssumao is a thriving towm, although, as Bourne remarks, 
it will not compare either in trade or appearance with the 
third-class cities of Szechuan or the lower Yangtsze. 

The wealth of Upj>cr Burma, including its resources 
in Western China and the Shan States, is incalculable, 
but it lies fallow at present for want of communications, 
both internal ^nd with the outer world. Without facilitat- 
ing our communications we nee^d expect no great expansion 
of our c'ommercc^ in Wcst<:ni China, Burma, or other parts ^ 
of Indo-China. The laying ilown of a comprehensive 
system of railways and of lateral feeder roads and light 
railways to oj)en uj^ these Regions would involve a con- 
siderable outlay for some j^ears to come ; but the money 
thus invested would be richly repaid. 

One of the most remarkable facts about I .oW'er liurma 
is the raj^idity with which the poj^ulation has grown. 
Burma and its Shan States provide an admirable absorb- 
ing ground for the ever-growing and dense populations of 
India, and for the rapidly increasing populations of China. 
There is ample room for an increase of eighty millions to 
the present population of United Burma. 

The statement of the resources of Yunnan given by 
Mr. Hosie seems to me fair, but I think it is reasonable . 
to maintain that a province which before the Mohamrne-' V\ 
dan rebellion supported something like i6,ooo,ot)o, and 
now maintains about 6,000,000, mainly on agriculture, gives 
promise of developing a lucrative trade, provided only that 
\ communications are irnprovec. The wealth is in fhe 
?!:ininerals, and this being the case, it is only by communica- 
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tions that the condition of the people can be greatly altered 
for the better, and that the security and order necessary, 
especially for mining operations, can be brought about. 
However this n*lay be, the view that Yunnan is worthless 
appears to me to be absolutely untenable, and it is not 
those, it may be noL(;d, who laave had a varied experience 
of the province, or who have studied its condition and 
resources, such as i\I. Rocher, Mr. Bourne, and Mr. Hosie, 
but rather those cyclist commissioners and others who 
have crossed inercdy the north- w<!Stern section of Yunnan 
from l^hamo to the Yangtsze — the very route whose 
impracticability the writ<!r spent years in demonstrating — 
who are responsible for this opinion, which it is hardly 
necessary to take seriously. 1 have always been of 
opinion that the configuration of Yunnan is such that no 
single route can niach or tap the whok* trade of the pro- 
vince. To [M-ojx)se one route for the whole country is 
like advocating some (juack medicine for a patient who 
lies ill with half a dozen ailments. It seemed to me in 
former days, as it does now, that the Yangtsze water route 
could only deal with ih(i northern part of the province, for 
the physical features precluded the possibility of trade 
penetrating, without railways, into the h(‘.art of Yunnan. In 
referring to Mr. Husie’s opinion of Yunnan 1 am glad to 
frankly own that my o[>inion of the whole question has 
been to a certain extent modified by the fact that the 
northern part is more valuable than I understood, for 
it appears that this region is exceedingly rich in copper, 
and contains some of the most fertile plains in Western 
China. Yunnan, then, will be served from three different 
quarters — from Burma on the south-west, "longking on the 
south-east, and from the upi^er Yangtsze in the north. 
But In *this admission I can see nothing to operate against 
the advisability of having the railway communication I have 
urged, which would benefit both the Yangtsze basin and 
the Shanghai trade, as well as Burma and the trade of * 
Rangoon. It is not a case of two rival routes but of two . 
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,, complementary routes which would be of great mutual*^. 

. advantage. And if this be true of Yunnan, it is also true 
of Szechuan. 

Turning now to the province of KWeichau, we find /. 
that, though less developed than even Yunnan, and 
though a secluded region, it has the advantage of the 
latter in the matter of water coniinunications, owing to 
its position wi^h regard to the Yangtsze river. Except- 
ing the Yuan river, the waterways serving the province 
pass through Szechuan. The Yuan river, from the 
eastern part of the province, runs east and north-east 
to the Tungiing lake, which empties into the Yangtsze 
a little more than a hundred miles above Hankau ; the 
Yuan, notwithstanding the rapids obstructing its course, 
is navigable to a [;oint a little more than a hundred 'miles 
from Kweiyang, the capital of Kweichau. The Yuan 
river, therefore, serves the eastern section of Kweichau, 
the remaining [)ortiorjS being intimately connected with 
Szechuan. The home of the Miaotzu, a non-Chinese 
race, Kweichau has been on many occasions the theatre 
of internecine struggle between the aboriginal tribes and 
the Chinese. The mountainous character of the country 
lent itself to the guerilla warfare w’ag(*d between the natives 
of the soil and the newcomtu’S. d"he Miaotzu were driven 
step by step to the southern section of the jjrovince, leaving 
traces behind, too common a sight in many parts of China, 
of the ruin and desolation brought about by civil war. The 
struggle here, as in Yunnan and in Kansu, was waged . 
after the usual Chinese fashion, that is, diploinacy and the 
silver key played a much larger part in the conquest of 
Kweichau than the prowess of arms. The Chinese popula- 
tion, espefcially of the northern half, consis'^s of emigrants /; 
from the neighbouring provinces, and these not of the 
highest class, for Kweichau, notwithstanding its immense 
mineral wealth in coal, iron, copper and quicksilver, cannot 
r be pronounced an inviting country. 

. And here a few words may not be out of place regarding 
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the people of Yunnan and Kweichau, especially the Moham- 
medans of Yunnan and the Shans of Kweichau. It is 
evident that if England means seriously to make good her 
claim to the Yangtsze basin these people and the aborigines 
of Szechuan and the Mohammedans of Kansu are bound 
to play an important part and constitute a factor of the first 
value. And even the Chinese inhabitants of these provinces, 
by which term I here mean the non-aboriginal and non- 
Mohammedan j)opulation, are very different from the 
Chinese of the plains.* 

Let us see what the Yangtsze is like from its cradle in 
Tibet to the entrance where it forms for us “ the gate to 
China.’’ 

The \^angtsze-kiang, or Blue River, usually called the 
Ta-kiang, or Great River, takes its rise in thti high central 
plateau of Tibet. It extends from 88" E. to 122 E., cover- 
ing in its winding course a distance of some 3.000 miles, of 
which 2,000 are navigable. The main stream is formed by 
three branches having their confluence at longitude 94 E., 

and latitude 34’ 50' N., where its breadth in the dry w'eather 
is 750 feet and in the summer rains over a mile. Its level 
here is about 13,000 feet above the, sea, and at this point it, 
is separated from the Hoang ho only by the liayan Kara 
- mountains, tht; melting snow’^s of which feed both rivers. 
At the junction the river is called Murinussu, or “ Winding 
Water,” by the Mongols, and the Dichu, or “River of 
the Cow,” by the Tibetans. Curving first in an easterly 
direction, it then proceeds southwards through tremendous 
gorges past the town of Batang. Twisting to the east, it 
passes the town of Likiang, whence it makes a half-circle 
and is joined by the Yalung. After this, making another 
curve it proceeds through still more stupendouls ravines 
north-eastwards to Suifu. Here it is joined by its large 

* The south-western provinces, Yunnan, Kweichau, and Kwangsi, are 
so poor that the taxes do not yield enough for the expenses of government, 

. says Jan^ieson, Kweichau requiring an aid of 750,000 taels, of which 
Saechuan and the Shanghai customs each contributed one half. 
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affluent the Min, which is considered by the Chinese the;, 
main river. This popular idea had several reasons for its \ 
foundation. The Yangtsze, or Kinsha kiang, the River; ; ' 
of Golden Sand,” as it is here called — is only navigable to . . ' 
Pingshan, about 40 miles above Suifu, while the Min river 
is navigable to Chengtu, the capital of Szechuan. 

The mountainous districts enclosed southwards by the 
great bend of the Upper Yangtsze belong ethnically to Tibet* 
although politicMly separated from that region ; the majority 
of the people arc of the same stock, and have similar customs 
and social institutions. In Western Szechuan and Yunnan 
the riv^ers arc crossed by susj)ension bridges, or in movable 
seats slung from bank to bank on bamboo ropes. In 
Chinese Tibet the permanent dwellings are rudely built of 
tindresse.d stone, pierced with narrow openings and having 
flat roofs. 'Vhey are generally [)erched on solitary crags, 
where they have the ajDpearance of ruined strongholds. 
The contrast is striking between tlu^ 'fibetan and Chinese 
villages, the, latter being generally grouped in compact 
masses, the former scatt(‘red over a wide area, so that 
all xhe enclosed towns are Chinese, the straggling suburbs 
Tibetan. The lamassaries, however, wht‘re hundreds and 
cv^en thousands live together in a single community, are 
inhabited almost e.xcliisivcly by Tibetans."'" 

7 'his magnificent province, says Mrs. Bishop, “which, 
from its size, population, trade, and i)roductions, may truly 
be called the empire province,” givcis a greatly enlarged idea 
of the splendid possibilities for trade which exist in Western 
China, and a truer perception of the capacities, resourceful- 
ness, and enterprise of the Chinese themselves.t 

In the mountains,” she says, “ there are innumerable 
horse-shoe corries wath narrow entrances, terraced and cx- 


* Geographic Univcrseile, K. Reclcs. 

f The main road from Wan to Chengtu, which Mrs. } 3 ishop follow^ed 
‘ -for five days, is “ a fine work in good repair, flagged, carried by stone 
/ 'Staircases up and down declivities, and over the pass of Shen-kia-chao 
y (-*#740 l^y 5iOoo imposing granite stairs,*’ and many of the stone 

* bridges would be regarded anywhere as imposing structures. 
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quisitely cultivated, each with its large and handsome farm- . . 
house and its cedar and cypress groves ; and mandarins’ 
country houses, rivalling some of our renowned homes in size 
and stateliness, are frequent. As the country grows more 
open there are fortified refuges on rocky heights, great 
temples with porcelain fronts in rich colouring, distilleries, 
paper and ilour-mills, and every town and large village 
has its special industry — silk-weaving, straw-plaiting, hat- 
making, dressing hides, iron or brass work, pottery and china, 
chair-making, dyeing, carving and gilding idols, making 
the rec^ paper us(;d for religious and festive purposes, and 
the imitation gold and silver coins burned as offerings, etc., 
everything indicates industry and prosperity and a certain 
security for the gains of labour. There is no winter.” 

The celebrated Chctngtu plain is thus described by Mrs. 
Bishop: ‘‘ This glorious plain, with its four million inhal)itants, 
its prosperous cities and villages, its innumerable ‘ palatial ’ 
farmhouses among cedars, bamboo, and fruit trees, its fine 
bridges with roofs decorated in lacquer and gold ; its stately 
temples, its enonnous whca^lbarrow traffic, its water and oil 
mills, its boundless fertility and wealth, and its immunity 
for two tliousanJ years from drought and floods, are the 
monument of tlie engineering genius of one man, whose 
temple on a wooded he.ight above the gorge of the Couch- 
ing Dragon, on the Min, is the most magnificent in China, 
bearing his motto incised in stone and lettered in gold 
in every conspicuous placc‘, ‘ deep. k!kep the 

banks /oze.^ 

Chengtu is justly celebrated throughout China ; the popu- ^ 
lation apjiroaches a million, and everything indicates its 
wealth and political importance. Marco Polo calls it 
Sindafu, and the province Acbalec Manzi, describing the 
“fine stone bridge, half a mile long, with a roof resting on 
marble pillars, under which trade and industry are carried , 

1 ).L 

on. 

* R. G. Proceedings, 1897. 

t Yule’s Alarco Fok\ Vol. II., p. 23. 
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The valley of the Min is the centre of a great civilizaV. 
tion. The land on either side of the river is very highly 
cultivated by means of irrigation canals. Below the 
j'unction of the Min the Yangtsze flows to the north-east 
a distance of some 200 miles to Chungking, which lies at 
the mouth of the Kialing, a river entering the Yangtsze 
from the north. Chungking is a great commercial city, the 
second trade emporium of inland China."**" 

Until communication by steam was established, as it has 
recently been, the trade of Chungking could not be expected 
to expand. I'he j^rovince of Szechuan, rich as it is, has 
the disadvantage of being difficult of access from the rest 
of the World, for merchandise can now only reach it during 
certain months of the year and after a perilous voyage, 
which may take 6 weeks, but more frequently 3 months. 
The trade of tlie place would be increased very greatly 
were the navigation with Icliang rendered better and safer.t 


* Under Article VI. of the ('hifii C'onvention, four new ports were 
opened to foreign conimcrrc, viz. : Chungkiiijj;, in the province of 
Szechuan; Shasliih, hi Uiiiiei ; Suchau, in Kiangsu ; and llangchau, in 
Chekiang, ('luiiigkiiig was already 0|)en in a lasliion. British subjects 
were allowed to establij^h themselves there, and to import and export 
merchandise at the same tariff of duties as other ])orts ; but the right of 
British vessels to visit the [>ort was not c<jnceded, the carrying trade being 
restricted to native junks. By the Japanese treaty steam navigation was 
permitted as far as Chungking, and under llie most favoured nation clause 
the right accrued to ii.s. 

t Nor is Chungking the head of navigation of tlie Wingisze. The 
section of the rivCr between Cdiungking and Suifii, a distance of two 
hundred miles, is as suiieil to steamer navigation as between Kweichau fu 
and Chungking, and it is by this stretch of the river that the trade of 
northern and western Kweichau and northern Yunnan is conducted. 
West of Suifu the trade on the upper waters of the Vangtsze is insignificant 
and above B’ing-shan there are several ia])ids which would present serious 
obstacles to a steamer, but the trade is insignificant, and steamers will 
never be required to run west of Sui fu. 

The time required to navigate a junk between Ichang and Chungking 
depends upon the state of the river. In winter, twenty -five to thirty days 
are usually required, while at high water, in July for example, six to eight 
weeks are considered fair passages. The down journey occupies from six 
>■ .to twelve? days. The time required, the labour employed, and the risks 
; incurred in navigating a junk on the Yangtsze necessitate very heavy 
(Hosie.) 
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Szechuan, it must be remembered, though lying next the - * 
Tibetan outflank and snows, is the finest province in China. .. 

“ You never see an ill-dressed man in Szechuan/* is the 
Chinese proverb. Szechuan, in the popular mind, means 
plenty. It appears to produce almost everything — silk, 

, wax, tobacco, all plentiful and good ; grass-cloth, grain in 
abundance, tea. plentiful but coarse in quality. The climate 
is variable, necessitating a variety of clothing. Cotton will 
not flourish in Szechuan, and the greater part of her surplus 
wealth is consumed in the purchase of raw cotton, native 
cottons, and foreign cotton and woollen goods. All the 
cotton is not consumed in the province, for the Szechuanese 
manufacture cotton from the imported raw material and ' 
export It to Yunnan and western Kweichau. 

The Yangtsze now follows the direction of the limestone 
ranges, on the promontories ol which are situatc^d forts 
and intrenched camps where the population lake refuge 
during civil wars. Iron, coal and lime arc quarried in these 
cliffs, and gold is found in the river sand, but in barely 
remunerative quantities. 

According to I\lr. Ikiber, the Chien-chang Valley, other- 
wise the Prefecture of Ning-yuan, is perhaps the least 
known part of the eighteen provinces. “ d'wo or three 
sentences in the book of Ser Marco, to the effect that 
. after crossing high mountains he reached a fertile country 
containing many towns and villages and inhabited by a very 
immoral population, constitute to this day the only descrip- 
tion we possess of Ca2?i-du, as he calls the district. The 
fact of its being unexplored is sufficient, without the other 
inducements held out by the generally sedate Venetian, to 
make it ‘ a very pleasant country for young fellows' to 

- j 1 j 

goto. 

The ixoth meridian, where the division between the 
western hilly portion and the eastern plain country takes., 
place, occurs some 120 miles above Ichang, the last treaty 
port situated i,cx>o miles inland from Shanghai, Here a 
close succession of precipitous mountains, through which 
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the Yangtsze breaks in a series of wild gorges and rapidst 
extends from the town of Kweichau, in Szechuan, to Ichang. 
There are no roads fit for heavy traffic in these mountains, 
and the only merchandise carried across them’ is opium from 
Fuchau, in Szechuan, to Shashih, a port So miles below 
Ichang. Difficult as is the navigation of this part of the 
Yangtsze, it is the main artery, indeed the only trade 
channef with the excej)ti<jn of mountain routes such as the 
one just mentioned, between ilu* east and west of China. 
The number of junks engaged in this through traffic may 
be roughly estimatetd. Some 6.000 rirrive annually at 
Ichang, b<.)und down river from Szcichuan, and abf)ut 7,000 
from Shashih, [)roc(‘eding up stream. All these are large 
craft, very large for China, and carry from 75 to 150 tons 
of cargo. The crews, which are larg(% are paid by the trip, 
as elsewhere in China, h.acli man gets thre^e to four dollars 
for the Jouniey from Ichang tc» Chungking, w^herc the 
service contract ends. Rations are supj>Ued on a liberal 
scale as regards quantity, and not only food but small 
allowances of tobacco, riett, wine an<l other luxuries are 
made, from time to time, always gratis. The Yangtsze 
boatman’s life com]>ares favourably with that of one of t>ur 
canal barge.es. The crews of llie up-river junks are double 
and treble in number of those bound down -stream. No 
wages are jjaid for the down-trip, and as a consequence 
there is no lack of porters to carry the opium, wdiich is 
exported eastward across the mountains. If sent down 
by the riv<?r it would have to pay a duty of 50 Uiels at both 
the Kweichau and Ichang barriers, and it is in order to 
avoid these imposts, and also from fear of losing so precious 
a cargo through shipwreck on the rajdds, that the large 
opium traffie is passed across the hills instead of along thp 
natural trade route, the river. The strongest and most 
active of the junkmen proceeding to Szechuan carry baskets, 
peculiarly shaped utensils, strapped on the back in Alpine 
fashion, feady to be put into use for this opium carriage 
when they leave their boat. It is in these that at Fuchau, 
’ THIRD SERIES. VOL. VL D 
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Fughi, or one of the other marts the opium is packeci to 
a weight of 1,000 ounces. Large bands of these men may '. - 
be seen trudging like beasts of burden along the difficult 
mountain ])aths to Shashih in Hupei, each man receiving 
. a mere pittance of wages for his long and weary journey. 

The junks used on the river are of two classes. One is 
the large Szechuan boat, with fiigh stern, single mast, and 
bow-steering sweep, a heavy, cumbrous craft of great carrying 
capacity, requiring a crew of from 60 to 80 trackers and 
sailors; the other the “sparrow-tail ” junk, with a tripped 
mast, sharp, low stern, and stern-steering sweep, a narrow 
craft sailing close to the wind. The latter has a small 
carrying capacity in proportion to its length, and requires 
a crew of to 50 hands. 

Owing to the dangers of the pas.sage above Ichang, up 
and down river freights are high. There is no system of 
insurance, and junk-owners are not responsible for any 
damage to the cargo which may be caused by the frequent 
mishaps. Frt;ights vary with the dangers, and the dangers 
vary according to the condition of the river. J )uring the 
short season of the summer freshets all traffic is suspended. 
The cargo is invariably made uji in jiackages of a recognised 
size measuring from 10 to iS cubic feet. The freight on 
each is from 3 dollars to 3 dollars 60 cents up stream, and 
2 dollars 60 cents to 3 dollars 20 cents down, according to 
the season. The ascending passage from Ichang to Chung- 
king takes from 30 to 40 days, and the return from 6 to 
8 days, llp-river freights barely pay expenses, and the 
profits are either made on the return journey or by 
smuggling, in no small degree by the latter. All junks 
anchor for the night, whether bound up or down. The 
river and its traffic are under the protection and control of 
two squadrons of the Yangtsze patrol force, whose head- 
quarters are Ichang and Chungking. The Ichang squadron^ ' 
is composed of about 50 gunboats and despatch vessels/, 
'mostly engaged in the vicinity of the rapids in ^uarding^. 

. wrecked property and saving life. About 600 men, under ; 
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'.the Ichang “ admiral,” are employed in this force, and th^v 
service is performed with great efficiency. The onerovis-, 
duties which they have to perform at the rapids are greatly 
. lightened by the friendly and kindly relations-existing among 
the boatmen themselves. They yield each other mutual 
assistance, and help one another out of any difficulty with 
the utmost goodwill and readiness. I'he community of 
danger, exf)Osure, and toil by which they earn their living 
seems to have a humanizing inlliumce on a class of men 
who in happier and more favoured parts of China often 
form the rudest part of the community. 

The three most dreaded rapids between Kvveichau and 
Ichang are the Tatungtan at the head of the Ichang 
gorge, the Ching-tan, at the head of the Lukan gorge, and 
the Yehtaii, above the small town of Kvvei. With the 


excejicion of the Ninkan and MeUsang gorges — where the 
water, hemmed in by stui)endous walls of rock, lies placidly 
360 feet in depth--from the ui)per end of the Ichang gorge 
to the boundary of Szecliuan the river is one succession of 
rapids. Close bj the gorges the hill.s retire and lower their 
heads, the river assuming a width of \ta\f a mile, with a 
depth of 20 to 30 feet at low' water. 

Ichang, the present limit of the steamer navigation, is 
1,000 miles from the sea, the total navigable distance of 
the Yangtsze proper being t,76o miles, and, including its 
branch, the I\Iin, about 2,000 miles. The trade of Ichang, 
amounting to about ^'500,000, consists mainly of trade with 
Szechuan, principally cgtton goods ; and in exports, silk, 
white w'ax and medicines. 


Goods and pro<luce for Szechuan are brought to Shashih 
and Ichang from all parts of China for transhipment into 
Szechuan junks. The greater part comes from Hankau, 
a long and tedious journey of thirty to forty days by jurtk. 
It is this section of the trade which the development of 
steamers will so much benefit. An illustration of the 
*' difficulties attendant upon the introduction of steamers, and 
r..the results achieved thereby, may be given. Shortly after 
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Ichang was opened, a steamer was put on the river between " 
that port and Hankau. It was anticipated with confidence . 
that the Szechuan traders would avail themselves of the 
expeditious transit thus afforded them, but although it was 
.made evident that goods which were formerly forty days, 
in transit to Ichang when conveyed in junks could be 
brought by steamer in five days, the Chinese merchants 
engaged in the Szechuan trade held back. Vested interests 
induced some traders to oppose, but the great majority 
were restrained l)y other reasons. They were uncertain 
whether the steamer would be able to run regularly in 
winter, when the river is low, and they feared the risk, 
should thf; steamer stop running, of liaving their cargo shut 
out from transj)ort by the irritated junk-owners. A “junk 
ring ” was formed, not only of the owners but of the 
up-river carriers, and threats were made against traders 
shipping by steamer on the lower reaches of the river. 
The first steamer, iinfortimately, w^as a failure, being 
unable to run during the winter, and was withdrawn. A 
second attempt made by the China Merchants’ Company 
proved more successful. The steamer obtained some 
support, and the junk ring gradually lost strength. It was 
not till i'^79, however, that the company were abh' to keep 
opfen communications throughout the winter by means of 
a light-draught, stern-wheel steamer. This changed the 
w'hole complexion of affairs. The Chinese, who had been 
waiting to see how the system would work practicallj% 
began to patronize the steamer largely. Still the steam 
service is far from what it should be. In part of December,, 
January, February and March, w'hen the river level is 
about lowest, the steamer is often unable to run with 
regularity. It is hardly necessary to remark .that such 
checks to the navigation are most damaging to the steady 
development of trade on the Upper Yangtsze. A most . 
persistent attempt by means of a specially constructed 
s. steamer to open this trade, has through a series of years 
been made by Mr. Little, with final success, and a debt of f 
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;■'' gratitude 'is due to the plucky pioneer. . Whenever andl^^i^ 

y wherever the advantages of steam traffic, properly applied, .r^: 
' are made apparent to the Chinese, they will never return v 
to the junk. ' 

Throughout its lower course the Yangtsze is lined on '. 
, both sides, but especially on its right bank, by numerous 
marshes and shallow lakes or reservoirs, which are dry 
except during the inundations but receive during the 
flood season the waters of th<.- Yangtsze and its subsidiary - 
drainage, a characteristic feature of tlie important provinces 
Hunan and Kiangsi, which is noted elsewhere. The Tung- 
ting, the largest of these lakes, lies to the south of the 
Yangtsze, just above its confluence with the Han river on 
the north side. In ordinary inundations this enormous sheet 
of water, with a cirf'uit of over 220 miles, extends over 
2,000 S(]uare miles, and at times extends as far inland as 
Changsha fu, a city lying on the .Siang, stiventy-six miles 
to the south. I'he lake was dry when Richthofen passed 
through it, and the Siang river was as well defined between 
its banks tliroughoiit the betl of the lake as it was further 
up stream. 'I'he width of this river in the lak<^ was from 
200 to 1,000 yards. 'I'he lake is al.so joined by the Yuen, 
which likewise continues its course as a river throughout 
the whole basin of the lake. I'he Yuen drains the south- 
west and the Siang the south of the province of Hunan. 
Both rivers have thetir rapids and shallows within the area 
of the lake itself- — a noticeable fact. Boats navigating 
the Siang in this, the lowest, portion of its course, draw 
. no more than 2 feet to 3 feet ; those on the Yuen only- 
16 inches. 'Fhe lake bottom consists of fine micaceous 


' sand, which forms quicksands in the bed of the Siang. 
Boats grounding badly at the season of low water are lost, 
bn account of the sands, which rapitlly accumulate around 
■ and engulf them. These alluvial deposits slope down 
gradually from the south to the north. 'I'he banks of the 
‘-^Siang, Which are more than 35 feet above the dry-season 
.." ievtl near the Siang yin, become lower and lower as the 
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stream is descended, until at its exit into the Yangtsze 
are' only 5 to 6 feet high. An idea of the capacity of the^ 
Tiingting lake may be formed from the fact that the rivers' 

^ entering it draih some 80,000 square miles in the province 
;■/ of Hunan, while the plain of southern Hupei, including f 
.'■;a portion of Hunan and the Tungting lake, cover an area 
I' of some 20,000 square miles. I'he basin of the Yangtsze , 

>' has been frequently described as “ one vast coalfield," not 
altogether an accurate description, however, as will be ^ 
apparent from what has been written on the subject of the 
coalfields of China by Richthofen and others. 

Below the d ungting the Yangtsze receiv^es its great 
affluent, the Han river, flowing from the Tsingling range 
througn Shansi and Hupei south-eastwards to the left • 
bank of the Yangtsze at Hankau. In summer, but in 
summer alone, this river might be made navigable for 
light-draught steamers some 300 mikts. Tht; Han river 
is embanked for 288 miles of its course, the rise in summer 


at its mouth being 50 feet, and where the levees end only 
18 feet. In April and May the. waters begin to rise, and 
are high during several months of the summer. Laohokau 
is the head of the comparatively easy navigation on the 
Han. By means of branches of that river, only navigable 
by small boats above Laohokau, goods are distributed 
over an enormous area in Hupei, Shansi, Honan, and 
even some portions of Chihli. Goods are actually de- 
livered, by means of the Han and a five days’ carriage over 
a mountainous route, at Sian fu, the capital of Shansi, a 
distance of some 700 miles. On one of the other affluents 
of the Han is situated the famous mart of Shikichin. This 


place is the entrepot for the transport of all merchandise . 
between the north-western provinces on the one, hand and . 
the central and south-western on the other. Its importance" ' 
is evident. Thence there exists a continuous water com-/! 


munication north-west and south-west to remote regions of / 
the empire. North and north-west of the radiuS of 
/ Han water system there exists no water communication^ 


* 
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'"vTo the north-east of it communications are only found afte!f^. 4 :. 
;?i^ja long distance is traversed. Finally, it is only by means 
■, of the Han and through the mart of Shikichin that goods' 
can be transported from Hupei, Szechuan .and Hunan to 
the northern interior provinces. : J 

At the confluence of the Han with the Yangtsze lies the 
treaty port of Hankau, with an enormous population, and a 
foreign trade of about ^10,000,000. On the other bank is 
Wuchang, the provincial capital, also with a great population. 
Other important cities are grouped round this point. The 
trade of Hankau has shown a diminution of late years, 
owing mainly to the decrease in exports, especially tea. It 
is a significant fact that the transit trade of this port exceeds 
. in value the entire foreign trade of any of the recently 
opened ports. The foreign trade of Szechuan, as shown 
by the transit trade from Ichang and Hankau, already 
equals the entire trade! of several of the open ports. Goods 
arc brought up to Hankau by sea-going vessels, or by the 
river steamers, of which there are three companies, namely 
the China Merchants, under the Chinese, and the Indo- 


Chinese and China Navigation Companies, under the British 
flag. By mutual arrangement one steamer of one or other 
of the com[)anies leaves each end of the Shanghai- Hankau 
line every working day. After repacking, goods are sent • 
on to Szechuan under foreign transit pass as foreign-owned 
goods. According to the consular reports, however, con- 
’ firmed by private inquiry, are entirely native-owned 

from the hour they leave Shanghai. The foreign steamer ' 
owner gets his freight, and a class of soi-disant native.. , 
traders exists, who in rather a cjuestionable way earn a • 
pittance, representing the goods to be their property, and 
V applying for the necessary passes. Shanghai is essentially i 
■. ithe foreigners’ market, and not Hankau. • 

^ The valley of the Han is one of the central regions, ' 

■ y where ^11 advantages are united for the prosperity and 
increase of the population. There are to be found, a 
temperate climate, fertile soil, abundant water of 
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•• excellent quality, varied flora, marble and building stone,' ‘.' 
as well as coal. Enough has been said to show the jm- 
portance of Hankau as a central junction for trade com- 
munications, and for the future railway system of Western 
China. 


Below Hankau the only feature which requires notice is 
the Poyang Lake, famous for its surroundinf»^ beauty. Near 
the confluence of the river draininjr that sheet of water 


and the Yangtsze is situated the treaty porpof Kiukiang, an 
important trade centre. The Poyang resembles the Tung- 
ting Lake in its main features ; namely, its vast dimensions 
and its importance as a terminus for trade. It receives, by 
means of the Fu, Kan, and other lesser streams, the drainage 
of the whole Kiangsi basin. Inundations on the Yangtsze 
raise the surface of the lake at times as much as 30 feet. 
Populous towns are numerous on the wooded hill-sides, as 
well as on the islands and ]X:ninsulas, and lleets of junks, 
floating towns, are anchored ne:ixt the |)f)rts. What has 
been said regarding the Tungting Lake and Hunan, as 
regards the possible develoj>ment of trade, may be applied 
to the Poyang and Kiangsi. The, enormous trade to be 
developed by the Han valley, north of the Yangtsze, and 
through the Tungting^ and Poyang lakes and their affluents, 
which radiate in a southerly direction in the region to the 
south, will now be evident. Thiis<* lakes and waterways 
are far from perfect. Still, steam navigation, given proper 
customs facilities, can accomplish much, and where the 
steamer cannot be applied v\ith advantage the railway can 
step in. Railways run up the valleys of the Kan and Fu, 
and the Siang and Yuen rivers would open the provinces 
of Kiangsi and Hunan effectively. These lines would act 
as “feeders” to the mighty Yangtsze, and develop a most 
important and remunerative stream of commerce, which 
would centre at Shanghai. Carried across the “ divide/* . . 
the line will some day be taken down the valley i«of the 
Peikiang to Canton, and be the means of developing an , 
^enormous inter-provincial traffic. ^ ^ 




! '^ieiow the Poyang on to Nanking there is not much 
Jbe noted here. In its course through the populous province^ 
of Anhuci, a distance of some 200 miles, the Yangtszej^^ 
passes a succession of towns, many of theip of importance. . 
The treaty port for this region is Wuhu. It promises to 
develop into a great rice-ex j)orting centres, though it will 
always be liable to suffer from terrible inundations, such as 
once brought i ,000,000 people to seek State relief. At 
Nanking the cK;Ita and its low llat lands commence, soon 
opening out into the estuary ot the Vangtsze. : Chinkiang, 
the port of the Kiangsu ]:)rovince, is situated where the 
Grand Canal reaches the Yangtszt^, and occupies an im- 
portant position, b r(^iTi this place to the mouth of the 
river there are still some 200 miles to be traversed. At 
the debouchiP'o the width is 60 miles, and although the 
estuary is in places over 30 feet deep, the navigation is 
much obstructed by the numerous mud and sand banks 
which are constantly forming. At low water the deepest 
channels have hardly more than 14 feet of water, but at 
the tlow ves.sels drawing tS feet to 20 feel can easily pass. 
The greatest obstacle, however, and the most dreaded 
danger, are the dense fogs which often envelop the whole 
estuary and neighbouring sea-board. Many a vessel is lost 
each year from this cause. Regarding the trade of Shanghai, 
space does not permit any lengthy examination of its con- 
dition ; suffice it to say that this active and vigorous trade 
centre, justly called the “commercial capital ” oi China, has 
an average foreign trade of over 9,000,000, not counting' ' 
the large coasting trade ; and that it promises an enormous 
development. 

In conclusion, although something has been accomplished 
on the Yangtsze, its capacity has hardly yet been tested, 
the West River and other streams of Southern China *are 
to a certain extent unutilized, 1 have shown that outside 
- the river system there are vast tracts yet untouched ; and 
in gre^t portions again, reached by the network, the deljpc- 
‘■L tive water carriage, aided by the customs barriers, effectually 
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; :> hinders any development of trade. There remain the lakes ' “ 
next the Yangtsze, and the rivers, which have to be effec- . 
-tiyely opened to light-draught steam navigation. But unless 
the, merchants make use of these waterways, little will come 
0f this concession recently obtained. The w’aterways of the 
country, the “glory of China,” are altogether insufficient, . 
-{and railways are required. Midland railways, driven from 
:• * north to south, are the pressing want <^f China. 

The natural channel of trade for the large* region drained 
by the West River is the waterway itself. The account of 
the river itself which is given in “ Across Chryse ’* — the 
narrative of my exploration in 1 882 — conveys the impression 
that the region is not only unruly, but very jjoor. But, as I 
pointed out, the ruined cities along the river showed signs of 
past pro.sperity and even grandeur, which have passed away 
owing to the Taiping and Mohammedan rebellions and 
the consequent diversion of the carrying trade to other 
routes. The route once opened effectively, these provinces 
would rapidly recover tlieir former flourishing condition. 
As regards Lh(i question of navigation, much remains to 
be done in surveying the river thoroughly. Light-draught 
steamers are plying on the Sikiang for several hundred 
miles to Wuchaufu, more than half way to its navigation 
limit at Pese, on the Yunnan frontier. And while there is 
probably no possiijility of making the West River navigable 
to the frontier of Yunnan, it seems likely that Nanning, a 
commercial centre of great importance, can be opened to 
steam navigation. By merely clearing slightly the channel 
at the rapids, making better tow paths in certain parts, and 
providing these where they do not exist, much might be 
done on the upper reaches of the river. The road from 
Yunnanfu, the capital, to Pose, might be greatly sJiortened, , 
and' with a properly organized service of river patrol, such , 
as exists on the Yangtsze, rendering life and property 
secure, an important trade might be developed. 

Tbe extinction of the once great traffic, owing to the 
■ . rebellions, and the crushing taxes levied at the numefou^r. 
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'Customs barriers have impoxTerished the people, and so 
j" i^rendered impossible the resuscitation of its former populousi^i 
. ‘and opulent cities. By throwing open the river to steani(J,| 
navigation, and by carrying out the reforms indicated, much'^^> 
may be done, however, to develop the resources of the South. ' . 
The first step should be the really free navigation of the 
river, the creation of a treaty port at Nanning, the centre 
of a region which should develop an important trade, and 
the construction of a railway to Yunnan fu. Among the 
affluents of the West River which can be opened is the 
Pekiang, or North river, draining the country lying directly , 
north of Canton. This stream is navigable for some 


150 miles, and passes through a productive country with 
important mineral resources. There are other rivers in 
Southern China which would prove highly valuable arteries 
of trade, such as the Han, which drains an important tract 
of country, finding its debouchure at Swatow ; the Min also 
offers some inducements. 


Pakhoi and Chinchau supply foreign goods to the whole 
of southern \unnan, western Kwangsi, and southern 
Kweichau, through regular channels, unchecked by excessive 
taxation, and as the fertile valleys of Yunnan and Kweichau 
are peopled by Chinese immigrants from Szechuan and 
Hunan, Pakhoi will prosper. The great highway for 
foreign imports is via Nanning and Pose.* A railway, 
along this route would meet with no serious difficulties, and 
is probably the easiest line for a railway to mount the 
plateau. If a railway be constructed from Tongking viS, ' 
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Lungchau, or still more so if above Lungchau to Yunnaii fu,' ' 
a heavy blow would be struck at the West River trade 
centring at Hongkong. Every effort will "of course be 
made by the Fr.ench, by means of preferential tariffs and ' 
putting pTressure on the Chinese authorities, to divert the 
trade to the h'rench possession. The shortest and most 
effective means of opening the upper West River basin in 
■ ' the interests of China and of the world at large, is to con- 
struct a railway from Pakhoi to Nanning* a step which 
should be taken, and taken at once. Otherwise an incen- 
tive for French interference will continue, and be a constant 
source of difficulty and danger. 

A consideration of all the circumstances irresistibly leads 
one to the conclusion that it is from Burma on the one 
hand, and from Shanghai and Hongkong on the other, that 
England must, by the aid of steam, applied overland and 
by waterway, effectively occupy the Upper Yangtsze region, 
the key to our position in China, ("hina has ceased to be 
a buffer, and England must effectively occupy the Yangtsze 
region and Southern China if she means to hold her own. 

It seems to be assumed in certain quarters, perhaps 
because so much stress has been laid upon the Yangtsze 
basin, that we view with indifference the future of Southern 
China, the hinterlands of Hongkong and of Burma, the 
avenues by which the u[>per Yangtsze can be bound to our 
land and .sea bases. No illusions should be permitted re- 
garding this question. In view ot what has recently 
occurred in Northern China, of the aims and ambitions of 
France and Russia, and especially of E'rench designs, it is 
to be hoped that there will be no more “graceful con- 
cessions ” on the part of this country. Of late years diffi- 
culties have arisen in Siam, in West Africa, in Madagascar 
jind .elsewhere, and each of these occasions has been pro- 
nounced to be of insufficient importance to make a deter- 
mined stand upon ; we are now being confronted with a 
graye danger, which seemingly is considered to be too . 
great to face boldly. But we have to stand somewhere. .. 
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At all costs, at all hazards, we must keep open the hinter^.^:, 
;. lands of Burma and Hongkong and our approaches to the " 
upper Yangtsze, if we mean to maintain ourselves in Central ■ 
China, and if we mean to prevent the back-way *’ to 
India passing into the hands of potential enemies.* 

In conclusion, I commend to your consideration certain 
passages in Mr. Chamberlain’s plain-spoken speech of 
May 13th: “No more vital question has ever been pre- 
sented for the decision of a Government and the decision 
of a nation, . . . events of the most momentous importance 
to every man and w'oman in this country ; . . . our position 
is far from satisfactory. . . . All the powerful States of 
Europe have made alliances,” and “the country is liable to 
be confronted at any moment with a combination of great 
Powers”; there has been “for some time past a combined 
assault by the nations of the world upon the commercial 
supremacy of this country,” which, if successful, “ would 
menace our existence, in a way in which it never has been 
threatened since the time when the great Napoleon at- 
tempted to lay an interdict upon British trade.” 

Yes ! lh('. v'^erv existence of the nation is menaced, and 
the menace should be confronted to-day as it has been in 
the past, by a bold and det(irmined stand. 
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THE YANG-TSZE VALLEY AND BRITISH 
COMMERCE. 

. By Alfred Barton, M.D. 

Between the years 1856 and 186.3 the Empire of China 
■’ was shaken by internecine convulsion. Rebellion had 
broken out in many of the provinces ; the Taipings ravaging 
Kwang-Tung, Kiang-Si, Che-kiang and Ngan-Hwei. This 
. insurrection w'as believed by the missionaries to be a Christian 
uprising; but amongst these Taipings not a man of note 
. or education was to be found. TJiey were simply ruffians 
of the lowest description, belonging to the poorest class of 
agriculturists and farmers ; and driven by the misrule of the 
Government, and the squeezing of the mandarins, to open 
rebellion. They were join<*d by the seashor(“. population, 

. mainly composed of pirates. The hero afterwards knowm 
as “ Chine.se Gordon ” quelled this outbreak in 1S64. 

In the south-west, a Mahomedan insurrection was going 
on in Yu-Nan. These followers of the Prophet were intro- 
duced into China by the Emperor, Sutsung, in 757, when 
he called in the assistance of Caliph Aboo Jaffir al Man.soir 
(z'iiofe Colonel Yule's work on Cathay) against a powerful 
rebel. Many of the.se Mahomedans remained in the country 
as settlers, after peace was restored. They were joined in 
considerable numbers by their brethren from Turkestan 
and from the North, thereby greatly increasing their power 
and importance. 

In 18.55 Mahomedans rose against the intolerable 
tyranny of the Chlne.Se Government officials, and the 
struggle ended in achieving their independence, which 
certainly lasted till 1861 — the year of our arrival at Ping ; - 
Shang, when another insurrection was raging in Sze-chuan 
north of Yu-nan. These rebels were a mixture of Mussel- . . 

. man Chinese, Tufeh (hill-robbers) and the Maoutza (indef- % i 
. pendent hill-tribes), all joining in the cry for emancipation^ ";; 
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from' the oppressive rale of the Mandarins, and encouraged'^^;, 
not only by the success of the Yu-nan Mahomedans, but 
the helpless attitude of the Central Government. These%t 
united forces in 1859 began plunder on aa extensive scale^^i? 
Their strength was increased by the terror-stricken flight 
of the Mandarins, whose soldiers deserted in large numbers, - 
and joined the revolt. Other help was afforded by the 
unhappy people of the country, in order to escape starva- 
tion, their homfes having been gutted and burnt. 

Rebellion had also broken out in the provinces of Kan-su 
and Shen-si, greatly perplexing the Chinese Government, 

. whose war with England had only just terminated, after 
the destruction of the summer-palace of Yuen-ming-Yuen, 
and the investment of Pekin. This, briefly, was the con- ; 
dition of the L.ountry when, on the i ith of February, 1861, 
our party of three, viz., Major Sarel, 9th Lancers, Captain 
Blakiston, R.A., and myself, w’ith attendants, started from 
Shanghai to explore the Yangtsze river, as far as its waters 
would carry us ; and next to strike across country, via the 
old route from Ching-tu (the capital of Sze-chuan), to Lhassa; 
and through Tibet, across the Himalayas into India. 

At the present time, the Yang-tsze Kiang is so well 
known, as far as I-Chang (1,000 miles west), it is only 
necessary to describe its course beyond this city ; specially 
beyond Chung-king. P^rom I -Chang the term “ upper 
waters” is applied. This 1,000 miles of flat country, rich 
in alluvial deposit, is of most fertile description, supplying 
three crops in the year of beans, cotton, ricci and other ^ 
cereals. The people are a quiet, contented, hardworking . 
race. 

It was remarkable, and even startling, to notice the 
difference between the aspect of the country occupied by^.. 
the Taipings and that left undisturbed by their ravages}; 
for after passing An-kin, the last village held by the Taipings, . 
the face of the country was utterly changed. We had left 
behin^ji us a howling wilderness — a barren waste, and Jiad 
-•.^entered a country teeming with life and industry. Both 
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sides of the river were green with young wheat ; the people 

were well fed and well clothed ; and pleasant homesteads 
and farn« were everywhere seen. The country between 
Hang-Kow and the mouth of the Tung-Ting lake was 
under rich cultivation. 

Yo-Chau, a walled city, situated on a high red sand- 
cliff, guards the entrance of this, the largest lake in China. 
The shores are thickly populated, and on the water are 
floating islands, [jeopled by several families. These aquatic 
hamlets are formed by quantities of the hollow bamboo, 
lashed together, forming a huge raft, to which soil is brought, 
and small productive gardens are thus constructed and culti- 
vated. 'I'hese raft-dvvellers are great fishers, with trained 
cormorants, w'hich are arranged on the gunwales of the 
sampans. It is curious and interesting to watch these birds 
catching fisli. Disappearing from tlicir perch, and returning 
in short space, every one is expected to bear a fish in his 
beak. Any failure is followed by punishment. They are 
hindered from swallowing their prey by a stricture around 
the neck ; the fish being deftly ejected and thrown into the 
boat. 

The recentlj’ opened port of Yo-Chau, with the free 
navigation of the 7 'ung-king lake, is of the iitmos*^ import- 
ance to commerce. The lake receives the waters of several 
navigable rivers, draining the high lands of the province of 
Ho-nan ; and the country surrounding this huge basin is rich 
in coal, minerals, and cereals, which can only be conveyed 
by Yo-Chau to the market of Hankow. 

From I-Chang we entered the gorges, traversing the 
rapids to Wan (140 geog. miles). This portion of the 
river is the most formidable to navigation ; the strongest 
and longest rapids being here ; and, as will be seen by the 
Adn’iiralty chart (John Arrow'smiih), it is the narrow’est part 
of the river for i,8oo miles of its cour.se. The chart will 
also give the names of the rapids and the gorges. 

,, !« one of the clauses of the Che-foo Convention of *1876,. 

it was stated that when a steamer was constructed so as to ; 



-'' ;^viercome the rapids, and arrive safely at Chung-king, tht)i%!( 
‘ «ijty should become an open port. In 1887, a syndicate for 'v; 
, this purpose, calling itself the Upper YSng-tsze Steam Navi- V“ 
gation Company, was formed in London. * Mr. Archibald ■''i 
Little was one of the directors. A suitable vessel was built 


under the direction of Mr. J. McGregor of London, and 
sent out in sections to Shanghai. There it was put together, 
and steamed up to I -Chang, ready for starting on her risky 
voyage. At I-Chang the steamer waited one year ; and 
notwithstanding the energetic measures taken by Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Pekin to procure a permit for the 
steamer to traverse this section of the river, the persistently 
obstructive policy of the Chinese Government prevailed. 
Their given reasons for this opposition were most absurd. 
One example will suiTice. It was asserted that the greatest 
clanger wonlil be incurred among the gorges, where the 
vertical cliffs were infested by large monkeys, which would 
certainly hurl rocks down on the unhappy crew, destroying 
both them and their steamer 1 


The steamer could have proceeded without a permit, as 
a matter of right, according to treaty, but such a measure 
might have caused trouble between the two Governments. 
An offer was at last made by the Chinese tt) purchase the 
vessel. This was accepted : the sale took place, and thus 
ended the scheme, to the great irritation and disappointment 
of its originators. Hut. to his lasting credit, Mr. Archibald 
Little refused to be beaten. By his untiring perseverance 
and courage, he has recently solved the difficulty of traversing 
= these rapids by steamer ; and has rim his vessel without 
accident to Chung-king ; thus facilitating trade (chiefly in 
Manchester goods) throughout the western provinces of 
. Sze-Chuarf and Yu-nan, containing a population of fifty 
millions. This would have been accomplished ten years 
• ago but for the reasons stated above. 

At Qwei, above the Lu-can Gorge, we met with the first 
signs of coal. The natives were working it out of the sides 
V^jof the hills by galleries, driven horizontally ; the seams 
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r being from three to four feet thick. The coal was of poor ^ 
quality with impressions of plants upon some portions. It ^ 
'Was pounded up, mixed with water and loam, and sent to 
' naarket in the form of bricks. The scenery of these gorges, ^ 
vylqf which Wu-shaii is the longest (about 20 miles) is very 
.yi^/gfrand, \Vc seemed, as we entered, to leave daylight behind 
us, so dark and dreary was the look-out ahead. The width 
■ of the stream in many parts w'as not more than 150 yards, 
and the precipices of dark gray limestone are from 700 to 
900 feet in hc:ight. It was a relief to emerge from the 
Wind-box or llellows-gorge, into the light of day, arriving 
at Ouai-chau a few *niles bc:yond. 1^'rom this city to Wan 
(50 miles) coal is \\orked for in many parts, and the speci- 
mens we obtained jjroved to be anthracite*. In this district, 
and for some hundred inili^s beyond, the poppy is j)lentifull\ 
cultivated, and tlie opium is of better (|iialily than tliat o1 
Malwa. y\fter the gathering of this cifjp. Indian corn, 
wheat, rice and sugar cane are j^lanted. Abo\'e Wan, the 
river widejis : the In’lls recede from th(* l)anks, and the 


country affords an eMcnsiv(‘ ])rospect. \^’ide sliingle llats 
exist, and are worked for gold, lietween Wan and Chung- 
king arc several coa! and iron mines, and iron smelting- 
works were in action. Long oj>en rcachess with deep 
water, were passed, as we steered our upward course; and 
. gold washings were numerous. 

Before reaching Fu, at the muullj of the Kung-tan-Ho, 
wc found limestone in kilns, producing excellent lime; also 
coal, cro[)ping out from under the sandstone*. Iron was ' 
here worked. Above Chung-king the river is navigable 
for upw^ards of 300 mil(*s for steamers [iroperly constructed, 
having a stern w ht^el. 

Approaching Lu-chau we came to extensive shallows of .. 
gravel and sand, where numbers of gold-washers were at ‘ 
work. These stretches, when the river is low3 are let out ‘ 
in sections by Government; and the washers are able to 
'';i 61 ?tain sufficient gold to pay the tax, and also to save a J 
-'sniall sum. The Fu-sung river falls into the .Yang-tsai^:^: ' 
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Lu-chau, and the gold is supposed to be washed froOT^| 
;the hills Avhencc the river springs. 

Ten miles below the city of Su-chau (situated at the/^' 
conflucnce of the M in-Kiang and the Yang-tsze ( i ,750 statute 
miles from Wu-Sung), vve arrived at the great coal-mines of ' 
Pa-ko-shan» where spe^cimens of true bituminous coal were 
obtained ; and on examination it was proved that this coal 
w’as superior tp that found in any other part of the river 
we had yet explored, and, und'^r the action of heat, it was 
far more ccanbustible. Extensive mining was being carried 
on by the horizonlal galleries already described, and yielding 
larger blocks. Iron is also found in thi.^ nc^ighbourhood. 
After ascending 25 miles above Sii-chau, we came to the - 
Great Coai-gorge*. (so nanu'xl \)y us). 'Fhis is 14 miles 
long; thf; clilis on cithe.r side being from 500 to 600 feet 
in litiight. Tin: coal s(‘arns c:rop out from tlit^se precipices ; 
and at ever) turn the galleries were being worked by the 
natives, some of tha^se being 400 feet above the level of the 
river. The* coal is sent down in baskets on tv\o permanent 
taut ropes, to the junks below ; the empties being carried 
up by the weight of the descending load. At some places 
the height at which the coal is worked is so great that twa 
or more of these* contrivance's are necc‘ssary •' one bringing 
down the coal to a halfway landing, and llie other thence to 
the river, .'V ver)’ large quantity of coal is worked in this 
gorge, and is supposed to be aniliraciie. A vast number 
of junks transport tiie coal to Su-chau, thence ascending ■ 
the river Min to Ching-'l'u, tlie capital of S;:e-chuan. 

From what we observed !:)etween the banks of the river,. 


little doubt was left in our minds that the countiy was rich 
Jn iron, coal, and gold ; eilso little fear of any want of good 
steam coal for our navy; believing, as we did, that -this' 
. great coal-field was sufficient (if properly worked) to supply. 
^ the navies of the world. The distance from these 
,3“ fields to VVu-sung is great ; but with w^ell-constructed barges, 
stream running from four to seven miles an hour^ the 
could .be conveyed thither in 30 days, - . 






I refer those "who are interested in the geography and 
navigation of the waters of the upper Yang-tsze to the 
chart made from the survey of the late Captain Blakiston, 
R. A. by John Arrowsmith — now the Admiralty chart. On 
this are minutely laid down the shoals, depths of water by 
.'soundings, names of towns and cities, their latitude and 
longitude, and respective distances, the heights of the sur- 
' rounding hills, the position of rapids and gorges, the strength 
of the current, the exact location of the coal and iron mines, 


etc., an invaluable and indisjjensable guide to the steam- 
navigators of the upper waters of the Yang-tsze-Kiang as 
far as Ping-Shan. 

It is, however, of the greatest importance that the coal 
mines of the upper Yangts/e should be carefully exploited, 
so that their true value may be ascertained, and ourselves 
rendered independent of other sources for our supply. 
Moreover, it is absolutely necessary that our inlluence in 
this region should be maintained, and the concessions of 
the Chinese Government insisted upon, otherwise our 
position in the country commercially and politically will be 
lost. The Sze-chuan junk-men, who are a numerous and 
strong body, may become troublesome, now that steamers 
- are introduced on the upper waters of the river. Theirs 
is a well-founded apprehension of losing their occupation ; 
I but their junks being specially built for the navigation of the 
j ’ rapids and the crews well inured to the work, both could be 
j utilized and ample employment afforded in carrying coal from 
the fields to Sha-Si, where their voyage ends. Thence the 
coal could be transhijiped either into steam colliers or junks 
adapted for the lower waters of the Yangtsze, and con- 
veyed to Wu-sang. These river-sailors would then be 
without a grievance. 




NEW CHINA. 

Bv Taw Skin Ko, m.r.AvS. 

[“ To acknowledge one’s incapacity is the way to be soon prepared to Y; 
teach others ; for from the moment that a man is no longer full of himself, 
nor puffed up with emjit)' pride, whatever good he learns in the morning 
he practises before night.” — CoNi tTCius.J 

CiiiN.-v i.s like ^ revivified mastodc^n dazed by the glare of 
the 19th century. Her contemporaries, — ancient Egypt, 
Chalda'a, Assyria, Babylonia. Media, Persia, Judaea, Greece, 
and Rome, — have all decaj’ed and died. Indeed, at the 
time when the Pharaohs were building the pyramids, China 
had a settled gov(;rnment and a high state of civilization. 

A nation wliich gav<t tin; world the. mariner’s compass, 
porce.lain, gunpowder, the art of printing, silk and tea, 
which built the Great Wall, and which has subsisted 
through many vicissitudes for the last five thousand years 
without losing its c.s.senli.il characteristics, cannot be said to 
be. devoid of vitality or the powers of recuperation. The 
Chinese are an industrious and peaceful race with no 
aggressive ttmdcncies, but with a clear conception of the | 
rights and duties imposed by the five kinds of relationship 
in life, viz. : that between sovereign and subj\;ct, between 
parent and child, bctwetai brother and brother, between 
husband and wife, and between friend and friend. If only - 
they can have peace for a decade or two, hopes may be 
entertained that they will be able to shake, off some of the 
fetters of conservatism with which they are now so tightly 
bound. 

' China, with her teeming millions, is a .self-contained , 
country. . Her varied climate, fauna and llora, her agricul* 
tural and mineral wealth, and her manufactures, make* her 
independent of the supplies from foreign countries. This 
is the-reason why the charge of exclusiveness has been so 
persistently urged against her. She is a world unto herself, • 
m she needed no intercourse with other countries for the 
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C^xcl^ange either of art or commerce. OWing^ nOWever, to/ 
tlie facilities of communication of modern times, and the:/ 
/’necessity to exchange commodities of other countries less. 

favourably conditioned than herself, foreign merchants , 

: ,kl^6cked at her door, and they had to knock loud and 
//clamorously and tc^ use force and violenc(i before they could 
/'gain admission. b'endgn commerce was at first restricted 
f/to a few ports, and tlveir number has since; b(H;n incf(;ased 
' either by diplomacy or war. It is an irony of kite that the 
rights of coinmierce tliiis acquired by Foreign Fowt'rs have 
been of greater advantage to the Chinese themselves than 
. to foreigners. The prodiic(a's, midLilemc*n and cf>nsumers 
are Chinese, and tlie foreign merchant siipplit;s the brains 
and the capital. This fact must ha\ e l)eem considered by 
the Chinese ('lOvernnK'in when it recently j’ielded to the 
representation of the l;iritish ■Minister to open tht; internal 
waterways of China to trade and n.Lvigaticm I)y steamers, 
and to open a jjort in l lunan within two years. The effect 
of this arrangc;ment will bt* remarkable, as it w’ill bring 
prosperity, security and haj)pin(;ss to thousands of China- 
, men inhabiting great stretches of land-locked tracts ; and 
as it will bring in a handsome additional revenue to the 
Central Governmer.t wdierewith more w'orks of public utility 
can be undertaken. 

, t 

Under the existin'^ circumstances, when the educat'on, 
culture, enert^y, resources, and military equipments of 
. Euj'ope dominaU; the other Continents, it behoves China 
to study closely European politics and the deliberations of 
the Cabinets at London, Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg 
regarding the destin)- of the Far East. The late Marquis 
Tseng was wise enough to discuss the foreign i:)olicy of 
China in his famous article on “China : the Sleep and the 
Awakening,” which was published in this Review in January, 
1887, Had his life been prolonged on his return to Peking, 
..some of his ideas would doubtless have been realized, and , 
V he might also have left the impress of his genius on the 
internal administration of China. 


■m' 



, " ^.Gfr6'umstan however, have Altered very much 
"the time of the Marquis. China is no longer an indepeivS 
dent Power respected by foreign nations, but a 
ntfgligeablc to be buffeted about and treated with contumelyi^v 
and humiliation. Russia, France and .\nstria on one hand;^] 


form a coalition to rival that fornit^d by England, Germany, 
Japan and the United States on the other. Chinas con- 
tinued existence is due to the conflict of iinercst of these 


Powers, and to lier being an excr:llent market for the 
produce of European,' American and Ja[jan(;s(i workmen. 
Indeed, had it not been for the recent proi^ounccment by 
England of the Monroe doctrine, on behalf of China, no one 


Could say what woiild havti become of that ancient empire 
during the last few months. 


'Fhe Chino-Japanese war of 1X94-05 affected the balance 
of power in the I"ar East. China had hitlierto been looked 
upon as a jjossihlc ally by England and Russia, but the 
mismanagement of her operations brought her into a con- 
temptible [)osition in the family of nations. The wave of 
Russianism hitherto checked by the Chinese barrier, has 
swept down towards the sea, and England, which annulled 
the Treaty of St. Stefano in 1S7S and which caused the 
Russians to turn l)ack from Constantinople, found herself 
face to face with the Colossus of the Nortli eager to help 
himself out cjf the inh('ritance of another “sick man ” of the 


East. 


Having passed comparatively scatheless through th^ 

f , 

'■ diplomatic throes duriny^ the period subsetpieiit to the war' 
with Japan, China maybe said to have had a new birth and.' 
may be spoken of now as “ New China." At the present 
time, she cannot be said to have any foreitjn policy at all, 
and even if she has any, she is liiible to ctjercton by foreigi^'i 
influences. It is expedient, therefore, that she should* pay'., 
more attention to her domestic policy and set her house, 
in order. She should take to heart the significant declara-r 
tion of Mr. Curzon made in the House of Commons on the 
last, that “ British policy was to prevent or post-_ 
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pone the disruption of China as long as possible/* Unless / 
her domestic administration is sound, unless she rules a 
prosperous and contented people, and unless she controls a 
full treasury and commands a high credit, her disruption or 
subjection to foreign sway must ensue as certain as the 
night follows the day. Outsiders are aj)t to fancy that 
; China would be better governed under European domina- 
: tion ; but it must be remembered that, even under the best 
of European Governments established over an alien people, 
the ancient historic process of “ victa victrix ” would now be 
impossible, and that want of community of thought and 
sentiment, religion and custom, as well as racial ])rejiidice, ' 
would be a.n ever-jjresent barrier betwtien the rulers and 
the ruled. h^urtlier, the substitution of law and rigid justice 
for fancy and arbitrary caprice, is a])t to breed discontent, 
disaffection, and disloyalty, and to lerid to thi* j)opular belief 
that a liberal sco])e is not afforded to the rCMlizaiion of 
legitimate aspirations by natives. 

China is a vast cong(‘ries of federated States ratluT than 
a united Empire welded into a harmonious whole. The 
differences in speecli customs and habits between one 
province and another, and the Uujg period during which 
local autonomy has l)eeii permitted, render it expedient to 
proceed with caution in tlic introduction of useful reforms. 
Now that the internal revenues of the Liang-chiang and 
Che-chiang are to be placed under Mie management of the 
Maritime Customs 1 )ej)artinent for the liquidation of the 
loan of i6 millions sterling made to China by the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai IJank and the German Asiatic Bank, it 
appears to be high lime for the pjovincial authorities to 
avail themselves of the assistance of the foreign Customs 
officials in adopting other reforms in addition to those that 
are purely fiscal, , The Customs Department, ably j)resided 
over by Sir Robert Hart, may be looked upon not only as . 
the mainstay of China in her troubles, but also as an 
effidLent medium for the introduction of Executive, Legis*. .. 
lative and Administrative reforms. China has agreed .th^t; . 



the' of the Customs 

subject so long as British 
' continues to exceed that of any other Power. The security 
of tenure thus guaranteed would enable, the Inspector-,'^^ 
General to make his voice heard more effectively at least in 
fiscal matters relating to foreign trade, and to leave Peking * 
as occasion requires. It has been suggested that the head- 
quarters of the Customs Department should be removed to 
Shanghai, whert it would be in touch with the progressive 
foreign community. It would, ])erhap.s, be well for the 
Inspector-General to stay six months at the Capital and 
the rest of the year at Shanghai. At the latter place he 
could initiate lt:gislation relating to customs and shipping 
matters, and also to matters connected with land and the 
assessment tinci collection of internal re\'enue in respect of, 
the Liang-chiang and Che-chiang Provinces. Procedure in. 
shipping matters has not been legalized, and public life and ; 
property are much in je.opardy owing to the absence of any 
law regarding merchant shipping. 'I'he creation of a Legis- 
lative C(juncil by the I nsi)ector- General, and the; confirma- 
tion of all laws made by soverei.gn authority, would afford 
an object-lesson to the Chinese Government as to the 
manner and method of making law s and regulations for the 
Emjiire. The secret of the stability of a Gt)vtrnment and 
the contentment and prosperity cd' its subjecl.s is tile estab; 
lishment of the supremacy of law, and tlic secret of the 
marvellous succe.ss of the British Government both at home 
and abroad is its capacity for making excellent laws and'.' 
regulations after due consultation, deliberation and dis- 
cussion. I.egislators like Macaulay, Maine, and Stephen, . 
who revolutionized the law of India and ini reduced into it." 
scientific, .liberal and philosophical principles coupled Avith,., 
perspicacity, precision and terseness of language, would* be 
able to confer upon China greater good than a Gordon, , 
Tseng Kuo Fan, Tso Tsung T'ang, or Li Hung Chang in 
’the arena of war, politics or diplomacy. , 

A The most urgent law now required is that relating to 
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“ printing presses and newspapers. The Press is ackiiow^' 
- lodged to be the fourth estate in the West, and its influence’ 
oyer the counsels of the nation is remarkable. Indeed, 
newspapers, pamphlets and books may be looked upon as 
the ear, eye and lieart of a nation, and through them 
^ Governments can feel the national pulse. At Shanghai 
..., iand elsewhere, ihem are Chinese neAvs{)a[)ers whose editors 
are so ignorant of th(t noble character of their profession as 
to blackmail Mandarins and respectable incrchants for re- 
fraining from })«iblishing things derc^gatory to their reputa- 
tion. Legislation alone can iinjjose a fitting penalty on 
such deIia(]Lients and at the same tinik* can direct national 
aspirations to ilow in i^roper channels and to l»e realized in 
a (]uiet and saLisfacti)ry way. 

/ It is geneiviJIy ;idinitled that the kroxdncial Governments 
I are strong, while the Central Govi rnmenl at Peking is 
'.^weak. It is c'xpedicnt that the ntlations between the Im- 
|perial and Provincial Governments slioiild be clearly defined, 
>esi)ecially with nderence to the amount of money to be con- 
tributed by eacli IVoviiict* towards Imperial charges. If it 
is considered to be d«erogatory to borrow tlie services of 
experienced Iiulian officials to hel]> in ih.e reformation of 
the internal adi.iinistrati(>n of China, the Chinese Govern- 
ment might well send a Commission to India to study and 
report (mi her administrative methods, wlilcli have now 
become.* tlir; marvel of tlie civilized world. Some years cigo 
Russia sent a similar Commission to study the workings of 
the Indian Post Office, and Australia also .sent one to report 
on Indian irrigation. In the construction of works of 
public utility li];e roads, telegraphs, railways, and irrigation 
works. India presents an unrivalled field of observation. 
The question of controlling the vagaries of the Huang Ho 
rivt?r. the “ Sorrow of China,” can only be solved by en- 
gaging the services of Indian engineers or by applying 
li'.dian method.s. 

In the matter of creating a Legislative Council for the 


-Empire, the expediency of the Tsungli Yamen undertaking 





discussion or all Bills, draft regulations, and annuil^ ^ 
yBudgets may be consideired. The members of the Yameri?^^ 
are all high officials holding substantive administrative 
.: appointments elscnvhere, and having the right of access to 
the Emperor ; and of all Mandarins they arc the most per- 
meated with \\\!St('rn ideas and scauiinents. It may also 
be conside.rc'.d wh<‘Lli(,*r each Viccn'oy sliould not be assisted 
by a Provincial l.egislaiive Conncil. 

The salviition^;)r Cliina and her continued existence as an 
independent nation (U‘[)end upeai the iininediatt: information, 
above all, of her l<‘gislaiiv(r and financial methods of ad- 
ministration, and nj)on t!u‘ mannea* in wln'ch th(' virile intelli- 
gence and colh'ctivi* \vis<lom of tlu! natioi'i, as rc'prescmted 
by the new-born Press, guid(‘ the pelicj' of th(^ ("iovernment 
and hell) it in as one*rt>iis work o« administration. I * nless \ 
a scntiiiKmt (^f honour, ] Kitriotism, goi)d srmse and modera- 
tion are manifested both by Mandarins and neavspaper 
editors ami writtrrs t)l l>.)oks, the future of China cannot but ^ 
be a gloonu one, and her \v(*ll-wis!vers caniifH but be filled 
with anxious forelJOLlings. 

As most aceoimts of Cdiina in tin. neAvs[)apors and journals 
are tingetl with a considua'ablt! amount of pessimism, it is 
pleasant to rtirn to ilie jjaep's of Mr. Consul jamiesuns 
Report on the rev(mue, and expenditure r)f the Chinese 
Empire/'" The annual revcmuc*. of China is said to be 
88,979,000 taels, of which the land tax amounts to 25,088,000, 
and the salt gabel to 13,952,000, Comparing the revenue 
of China with that of India, the two countries being similar 
' in population and area (although the climatt* and resources 
, of the former are more favourable), the kind lax should 
amount to [00,000.000 and the .salt gabel to 33,000,000 if 
the agency emplqyed is adecpiately paid and efficiently,, 
supervised, and- if the system of collectit>n is regulated. by 
proper laws and rules. Further, the duty and likin on ’ 
native opium which at present amount to 2,229,000 taels, 
are capable of an appreciable increase considering the 
:i. Published as I'oreign Oflice Misc. Series No. 415 of 1S97. 
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increasing area under poppy cultivation, and the fact that 
'China has now begun to export opium. The information 
on the annual expenditure is not complete, but it is con- 
. sidered that it just balances the revenue. Out of the ex- 
' penditure the sum of 5.000,000 taels is debited to the Board 
\ of Admiralty (northern s(|uadron), 500,000 to railway con- 
struction, and 1,500,000 to public works, Yellow River 
embankments, sea wall, etc. Since the noriherii squadron 
was destroyed by the Japanese in 189.1-95. ^^e first item is 
now a saving ; the second should l.)e increased as much as 
possible, because* railwajs are productive works ; and the 
third should be subjected to a closer scrutiny by skilled 
engineers, 'fhe: annual cost of ]\Tetro]jolitrin administra- 
tion, ivIanchLi garrisons, and the Inqjeria! Household is 
19,478,000 taels. It is well known that the charges on 
. account of the Imperial I lousehold are exorbitant. It is 
said that in the accounts eggs ami flowers are charged at a 
, tael a piece, and there must l)e other most extravagant 
f charges. In short, a more careful examination (;f the 
I accounts will a})ixuentiy reduces the: (ixpenditure and efl’ect 
considerable savings. On the whole, there is civery reason 
to suppose that under a [irojier system of check, scrutiny 
and control, the financial future of China is a bright one, 
and that more money will be available lor the construction 
of roads, railways, telegraphs, irrigation works, public build- 
ings, schools, coll(*.ges, <^tc. At nresent much useless ex- 
penditure is incurred in connection with linancial adminis- 
tration ])y the* canjdoyment of expectant officials, by the 
overlapping of similar sy-^tems of collecliug customs and 
ransit dues, and in the trans[jort of rice and specie to 
Peking- A w ider scope might be afforded to private enter- 
prise in this last matter. 

The ab.sence of Imperial or Provincial Budgets of revenue 
and expenditure goes a long way in undermining the con- 
fidence of the people in the Government and in depreciating 
the, credit of China in foreign money nmrkets. Unlfess the 
outside public knows how much money is received by 
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.Government; how much is spent on reasonable and useful 
objects, and that there is a guarantee for the careful dis- 
bursement of public funds, the Chinese people and foreign 
capitalists will hesitate to have j)ecuniary dealings with the 
Chinese Government. 

Chinese civilization, like its massive literature, is self- 
developed, and has few borrowings, if any, from other 
countries. The importance accorded to family ties and to 
mutual co-operatTon has dispensed with the necessity of 
Poor Laws, and the obligation imposed u])on the nation 
of obediencii and loyalty to constiiiiled authority has spared 
the Emi)irc much bloodshttd and rebellion. That the 
system has faults of its own is undeniable, but that it has 
also its merits is evidenced by the, stability through long 
ages of the Chinc'.se as a nation. I^'ew' Westerners can 
a]ij)reciate this sy>,icin of civilization of hoary antiquity, 
because thci majority of them fail to nnderstand a peojde 
outside the pale of l‘-ur')jM*an civilization, which has mainly 
been mouMed into its [)resent ccmdition by the faith of ' 
Pale.stine, the po.*try and phil()suj)h)' of CL'eece, and the 
civil law of Rome. 

It has b(;en observed that the Chinese emigrants settled 
under a lujrojjean Hag ns in Hongkong. Tongking, the 
Straits Settlcimmts, and thi* 1 )ijt(;li Indies, possess a 
marked tendency to improve tlicnr intc'llc^ctual and social 
status. Their ])Owe.rs of combination, tlunr innate capacity 
for trade, their en<^rgy and resourci;, and above all, the 
European system of rule which accords them security of 
life and property and freedom of thought and sj^eech, and 
which fosters individualism rather than communism, always 
enable them to attain a ])osition superior to that of the 
natives of* the country ; and the j)osition thus achieved by 
them is a standing wonder to European travellers. The 
marked difference of condition between the Chinese at home 
and their expatriated brethren abroad, may chiefly be attri- 
buted tt> the difference in the system of Government under 
^ which they live. Now that Europe and America are taking 
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a real interest in China, and that the Chinese themselves -; 
are convinced that, unless they march with the times and V 
borrow from the West some of the laws and institutions in 
[return for thi^ several boons conferred by China upon the . 
.y world at large, the advancement of the country along the 
*>.' path of j)rogress, as understood by Westi^rners, may be 
regarded as fully assured. 

Pearson,"' after surveying the world “from China to 
Peru,” is of oi)iinon that, in the coining centurie s, the white 
race wall be confiiit^d to the "Ftanperate Zone, its mission 
being limited to the exercise of tlie faculty of organization 
and the evoliiliim of ])eace and (jrdia-. and ihin tJie black 
and yellow races will s 2 >read thi-insel\es more*, and more 
over the remaining hal)itable |)orti(>ns oi the globL*. d'his 
jjrediction may or may not be*, rt^ali/edi in tlie dim fiilure ; 
but it ina)' be noted, 1>) the wa\'. that ihc* yellow race as 
represented by the Chinese and Jajjanesc, is much superior 
to the black race as rc.'ina sented l;y 1 1 Indus, Indian IM uham- 
I madans, and negn^ss, in eultun , im nlal anti industrial 
1 ^ capacity, pliysicai endurancca adapla!>ilit\' to ein ironment. 

and capeibility of being at.c'liniali^ed in any part of the world, 

J and that the yell(A\ race possesse s a homogeneit}', iiujre or 
V, less, of faith, language,, custom, tind luibits of thought, which 
is admittedly denit'd to the bhic k race. 1 1' tlua e is to be 
any struggle*, for racial SLipreunacy in the coming ages, it 
must ap})arently be betw<*en the wliiu: anti the: yellow races, 
i.c. to say, between tlu.t I'euton (including the Anglo-Saxon) 
and the Men'igolian, the Ivnssian being a cross between the 
tw’o, and as such heading ihet balance of pow er. However, 
China is essentially an industrial country, and the;re is every 
reason to believe that the ek^velopment e)f her militarism by 
contact with Western inllueiices wall ne)t be abnormal, unless . 
it is accelerated by foreign domination. Pearson’s generali- ^ 
zalions are, indeed, far-reaching, and the following extract! ' 
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7i,. fr£im his book may be quoted as an appropriate conclusion^ 
of this article : ■ 


“ We have compelled her (China) to come into the fellow- 
ship of nations. She has adopted steamers, 'and European 
artillery and army organization : she ha.s accepted the tele- 
graph : she is about to introduce railways ; and she has 
credit enough to carry out the changes she needs with 
foreign capital. On three sides of her lie countries that she 
may easily seize.-, over which very often she; has some old 
claim, and iii the climate of which her ])eople can live. 
Flexible as Jews, they can thrive on the mountain plateau 
of Thibet, and under th<- sun of Singa[)orc ; mure versatile- 
even than Jews, they are excellent labourers, and not w-ithout 
merit as .soldit-rs and .sailors ; while the\ have a capacity 
for trade which no other nation of the East pos.scsses. 
Thev do not ne(.‘d even the accident of a man of genius to 
dcvcloj) llicir niaLniiticcm fiitiirt.*- (hxlinar)' ^»uitesnianship, 
adoptin'.;- the improvcnicnis of l^urojK* without offending the 
customs and j^ixyiidices tlu pco])lo, may makc‘ them a 
State wliicli no Tower in will d.irc to disregard ; 

with an army which could Jiiarch by fixed stages across 
Asia : and a fleet wliich could liold its ow n ;igainst an>- the 
strongest of the European Towt rs could afford to keej) 
]>ennaiKaiily in Cliinese waters 
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JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION OF EGYPT '.i 

FROM THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH SIDE.* 

By Sir John Jaroine, k.c.i.k. 

The report made by Sir John Scott, on the eve of his 
retirement from the im])ortani function of control of the 
native civil and criminal courts in Egypt contains much 
matter of deep interest to statesmen and lawyers. Short 
and practical and devoid of all attempt to display the results 
up to date of a difficult but successful administration, it proves 
that much has been done to amend the working of the native 
courts, and cO infuse a purer tone, without breaking away 
from the existing system of Oriental custom, modified by 
procedure derived from France. 

It is well known that Sir John Scott lias always wisely 
avoided the temptation u.sually dangled before reformers . 
of planning a new building after digging u]) evcin the old 
foundations. Me had indeed to put new wine into old 
I bottles, but he did this slowly and carefully. Every change 
. had to be somehow made to appear advisable to the native 
mind and to the statesmen and jurists, many of them 
' foreigners, who had a voice in such matters ; and here Sir 
John Scott’s patience and learning, his facility in European 
languages, and his other dii>lomatic qualities, proved valuable 
in the extreme. 

Having served as a Judge in India, he introduced some 
procedures which had worked well in that dependency ; but ^ 
he used the terms of French law and modified them to suit 
the Egyptian code. Thus escaping pedantry and backed 
by the powerful influence of Lord Cromer, he kept on 
improving the system he had to control ; and by going 
on tours of inspection found out the actual state of the , 
courts, and kept himself in personal touch with the interior/ 

* Rai)port sur les Tribunaux Indigenes, presentc par M. ^le Conseillet 
" Jiirficiaire (Sir John Scott, k.c.m.g.), Annees 1S96-1897. Minist^re de la 
Justice, Cairo, 1S98. ' ; . 



'Jltdicial Administration^ 6f Egypt -Si. " 

The Report announces that the native courts continued 
to progress in 1897. Criminal acts are divided into crimes, 
delits and contraventions. Crimes have fallen in six years 
from 2,625 1.42-1; and, as in lingland, serious crimes 

f' especiaily show a great reduction. The contrast of 1897 
with 1896 is notable, and is issigned to better police 
organization. It is hinteil that the Cairo police are too 
zealous in proscfCnting [K-tly matters. Some tribunals are 
too lenient in grave matters, the Judges being rather eager 
to find extenuating circumstances. The Courts of Ap]>eal 
have sometimes, like tlie. Intlian Migh Cr)urts, to increase 
the scntcnc(^ and even reverse acquittals. 

It has bf^cn f'und ex|>cdient to ri^])lace the native Pro- 
cureur Genend by a F^un)pean. 'Fhe choice of Corbet 
licy has been well nx'rived by all rlass(*s. l^cx isions are 
prom[)tly given ; and th<! public confidenc<‘ in the native 
c'ourt.s incr‘;as<*s. 4 'lu‘re n*m.Lins room for improvement 
in the offica^r.s of courts and in the‘ ad\^ocaie.s. Important 
civil cas<!s nvr still gen<!r;d]y brought in the Mixed Tribunals, 
although tlu! fees in the, native courts Inive been reduced. 
Some of ilie latter hav**, howe^ver, far too much to do ; and 
Sir John SciJtt ad\ases that C(*rtain heads of villages should 
he given a Jurisdicti(')n up to 100 P/T., ec[uival(‘nt to about 

i sterling, so that the Statc‘ as w tdl as th<* ])arties and 
vvitncsse.s should be saved time arul money. I has seen 
cases of a very peaty nature in Upper Pgyi* whtM'e the 
witnesses were, taken aw,'iy from their own businesses for 
three days at n time*. He would sul^ject the*. villag(‘ courts 
, to the cominittee of control, and reajuire ihem to keep 
registers. 

To give quicker finality Sir John Scott has for some years 
desired that convictions in cases of manifi*st theft, slight 
injuries to the body and other small matters, should not be 
open to appeal. Me would safeguard the liberty of tht=; 
subject ^with what the French call cassation, the san\e 
. ' ^ipnormous powers of interference which the High Courts 
of India exercise on rare occasions. 
s^eries-, voe. vi. 
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’ Jurists of Bentham’s school, and indeed most English ; 
lawyers, will be glad to hear that the law of evidence in 
capital cases has been altered, so that sentence of death 
" itiay now be jjassed upon general presumptions or proofs, 

; ^ Article 32 having been abrogated. This Article used to 
V require that there must be either a confession of the prisoner 
or the teslimony of two eye-witnesses. But this led to 
failures of justice, confessions Ixdng rarv and murders . 
seldom happening when two persons were looking on. 
The notion was that the rule belonged to Mahomedan law. 
But it was shown to the Khedive’s Guveniment that in 
‘ other Mussalnian countries no such law obtained : and after 
many researclies in the works of the bt^si cennmentators, the 
Government became satisfied that the repeal of Article 32 
would in no sense conflict with the law of the Prophet. 

The next subject of importance is the nd'orni of the 
courts hc‘.ld by tlic^ Cadies. Here the* procedure and rules 
of evidence have been simplilied by abr)li-,]ung exclusions. 
Care was taken not to go contrary to the leligious law; 
and what was done has been warmly a|>prov(*d by both 
the pec^jde and the Cadie,s. W’^ith the increase of wealth 
and order, gntater learning and prt'cision are demanded 
from these indigenous officers. Sir John Scoit, evidentlj' 
following all exjjerii^nci* in India, pro()(;ses to incrc:ase the 
learned qualification of candidates and at the same time 
secure better men by raising the modc^st slii)ends. 

This valuable report concludi^s with a suggestion of 
political as well as judicial importance. The five years' 
periodi of tlie Mixed 'rribunals comes to an emd next 
February ; and tlie Khedive has already proj:)Osed to the . 
JE^owers some alterations in their /oi 0Jxani(/uc\ Sir John 
Sc/3tt considers the interpretation of Art. 9 to be of the 
gnxitest moment. It runs thus : — “ Ces tribunaux con-' 
naitront seuls de toutes les contestations en matiere civile ^ 
' et comnaum-ciale eiUre indigenes et etrangers, et entre *. 
strangers de nationalites differentes, en dehors du statufc"' 
personnel. I Is epnnaitront aussi de toutes - les . lidtiortS'vi;; 
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reelles ioimobnieres entre toutes personnes meme apparte^ 
nant 4 la rncnie iiaLionalite. ” 

Sir John Scott arg^ucs that the intention of the makers/, 
of this law is clear!)' expressed ; the Powers meant to . 
confine the Mixed "Fribunals to causes where the parties 
belonged to different nations. But in a scries of decisions 
based on th(* |)hrase mixed interest^ these tribunals have 
gone far be)'(ji^i tlie jurisdiction coide.rrcid. Thc^re may 
have been some excus(‘ when th^^ country had no local 
courts of any value : this excuse! e xists no longer, nor since 
the year JSS 4 when thc! native, tribunals wei’o established. 
Sir John Scott (!nds his rej)ort with the following oi)inion : — 

“ 'I he nati\a‘ trila.in.ils of to-cla)' are working in a satisfactory 
manner; and it is to be: hoped that the: Peuvers will accept 
the [)ropr)sa]s of th(‘ lygy[)lian Ciovernnu nl found in its 
recemt circular, proiiosals iiKsinl tt> p(‘rnut 1 ‘lgypl to dis- 
[)ense justice', to her suitors in lier own tribunals and 
according to her own laws, witl'i the single restriction 
which resiilt.s fnan the limit.: ifuposed by the true interpre- 
tation of the organic: law of tlu! Mixed d'ribunals.'’ 

We conclude \^'ith soiUi' rcenectif)ijs w hich m:iy be of use 
in thc'sc! times of political rivalry. d'he substantial justice 
administered in Hgy])t is chit'lly dm* to the simple and 
direct procedure and the efficiemt sx stcan of control, institu- 
tions derived from France, for whicli wa give full credit to 
the learned jurists of th:it c('>untr)’. At the same time we 
may justly claim for tlu; high British officials, w'ho had to 
work them, that th(*y have shown the same practical sense 
•and moderation, the like jiow^er of adaptation to unfamiliar 
circumstances, wliich have made our Anglo-Indian states- 
men successful in similar endeavours. 
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THE POSITION OF CAPE COLONY IN SOUTH 
AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 

Bv Mai.col.m Si.'Ton. 

‘ Akv visitor to South Africa, who endeavours to enter into 
colonial affairs, must soon be impressed by the essential 
unity of the whole region south of the Zambesi. With the 
exception of a German colony on the Atlantic coast, and a 
Portuguese ]>rovince on the eastern sea-board, all South 
Africa is dominated by British and Dutch, who gov<;rn 
various “Kafir” tribes of the Bantu stock. The earlier 
inhabitants, Bushmen and 1 lotU-ntots, although interi-.sting 
to an ethnologist, may be left c)ul of account in a political 
survey, becau.se the Bushmen, now nearly extinct, have 
never possesstxl a tribal organization, anti tlu; Hottentots 
( who were far behind the Bantu race in jiolitical tltwelop- 
ment) have ceased to e.xist as a nation, except in (ierman 
Namaqnaland, where howi‘ver, a systematic j)olicy of exter- ” 
•mination of natives ajjpears now to be, the ruling ])rinciple 
with the German officials. 

But the v,'iriou.s events which h.ive tended to jjrevent 
cohesion in Soutit .Africa are, '.mhappily, such a familiar 
story, and the provincijil jealousie.s in the country have at 
times become so keen, that obse)\(Ts in lilngland are 
apt to forget that the various boundaries of lo-day are 
purely artificial. I'he Chief- ) ustic(^ of the Orange Free 
State, Mr. Melins de Villiers, has endeavoured to prov'e 
that England should not have, extended her dominions 
beyond the Orange River. But, since British territories 
now stretch to Tanganyika, the chief, though unforeseen, 
effect of his protest was to advertise* the fact that two 
brothers hold the highe.st judicial office in Cape Colony 
and the Orange F'ree State respectively, and to suggest 
the reflection that, if such a circumstance is possible, there -'!■ 
cannot be any impassable gulf between the institutions of 
Colonial and Republican South Africa. ■ 



o^Cdpe Colony in Sptdh African Affair^: ^ 

The object of this paper is to offer a few remarks otv 
the present position of Cape Colony, which, although the^v 
mother-state of South Africa, has not recently attracted sO' 
much attention in England as the more turbulent regions 
of the Transvaal and Matabeleland. 

Cape Colony occujM’es an interesting place in African 
politics. rhe Dutch of the South iVirican Republic and 
the Orange b’t<.;e State* have, fur the most part, kinsmen 
living in the older colony. The Englishm^^n of the Eastern 
Province uf the Cape* (who owe their ])osition to the State- 
aided emigration of 1820 which founded Port Itlizabcth and 
Grahamstow n) ha\ e many bonds, social and commercial, 
with the English/nen of Xhitaf Johannesburg, and Rhodesia. 
And yet, until Mr. Rhodes (wiiose g(:m‘ial policy it is not 
proposed to discuss in tlu.s place) toc;k the lead in Cape 
affairs, thr other pjrtioas ol South Africa wen: suffered to * 
develop almost independently of the Cap(i. But, during 
the last few \'ear^>. Cape Colony has annexed Southern 
«t Bechuanaland (some time a. Crc»wn Colony), and the native 
territory Pondolapai (on which Natal was supposed to enter- 
taiii designs), and tlie men of the C.ipe ha\ e entered heartily 
into the [jc^lie^ uf “ex[)ansion northwards. ” The Orange 
Free Slate entered into a Customs Convtauion with Cape 
Colony, but this event threw* into greater prominence the 
commerciai ri\alr)* between the CajK* and Natal. Natal 
had arranged a liberal tariff in order to attract to herself 
the bulk of the carrying trade to joliannesburg, and, until 
quite lately, the Cape policy has consisted, to ])ul it bluntly, 
of a series of atlemi>ts to boycott Natal. President Kruger 
played with consummate skill upon the rivalry of the two 
British colonies, but the one satisfactory result of the series 
of unfortunate events connected with the Jameson Raid*;?' 
has been to draw Natal and Cape*. Colony more closely 
together. 

The most important of the changes at present taking 
■ place at the Cape is the disintegration of the Afrikander 
) -^Bond.” This association (which is confined wdthin the 




Cblony in 

limits of Cape Colony) was founded by Dutch AffikandefS : 
at a time of political f*xcitement in the early eighties^ and 
was iharkcd at first by Rf‘|>ublican ideas and sympathy with, 
the Transvaal lloers. I>nt. as the Constitution of the Bond . 
; contained no disloyal articles, a number of Knglishmen and 
ScotchiTKMi by de;j;T'ee.s beranu^ members^ one of the first of . 
whom was Sir famc^s Sivewri!L;;ht. "I'he result of this has 
been that the Bc'ind is now fatally cliviiled against itself. 
There is a Uc^publican section, an ILxtrtancj I.cdl, but, under 
the stress of recent t^vc‘nts, llie. modt rate Centre- has sharply , 
dissociated itself from ih(! ICxln-mists. Under Mr. Mof- 
meyr's l(xadershi|), the- liond for some tinv- he-ld tlie casting 
vote in Ca)>e affairs : it insiste<l upon a Conservative, or 
reactionary prdic)' in such matters as Prot(‘('ticMi and treat- 
ment of native! rjiK^stions, it fr'mnd ff)r se>mi; o) its members 
seats in (iacli surc(‘ssiv(" C?abinei (although no -Ministry 
consisted entirely of ‘‘ Bondm(?n ”). and it dominated the 
colony. Mr. Rhodes succertcletl in obtaining the support 
of the Bond, as a wlnole, for his n<»rlh' rn policy, hm for^ 
this .support he paid the heawaprici- of managing internal 
affairs upon “ Bond ” ideas, and thus, to som(! extent, 
alienating the “ Progressive* ’ politicians. Thi' short-sighted 
policy of President Krugc*r (or Dr. Lcyds) in filling the 
Transvaal willi Hollander’^ officials, imjiorled from Europe 
to the partial exclusion of the many Caj>e Afrikanders who 
would gladly have accepted po.*>ts in the service of the 
South African Republic, and in discriminating against 
Cape produce, has offended many of the Cape Dutch, and 
strengthen<!cl th(- moderate Centre of the Bond. Conse- 
quently, when affairs came to a crisis, the l^ond could not 
speak with a single voice. As a political engine, it has 
ceased to exist. Some of the Bond members of the Cape ' 

* A “Hollander” is a Dutchman born in Itolkind; an “Afrikander” 
is a7zy white man born in Africa, but, as a matter of usage, the word . 

• generally denotes a person of Dutch (or French -Dutch) blood. But there * 
s hi no. fixed rule : thus the “ Afrikander Taal ” is the patois -*spokfn by \ 
y Cape Dutch, but the “ Afrikander Bond is an association open to allC 
colonists of European blood, even if born in Europe, 
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;; f^arliamerit have always looked to the Transvaal for 
> (these gentlemen have, since they found their inspiration tjS^^^ 
^ a foreign country, been nick-named IJItramontanes ” 
the Cape Ti}}:es — a pedantic epithet which no one in Soutj^jr-J 
Africa imcierstands). This accounts for the very irrelevan^f^^ 
vote of sjanpathy with the Irish “ j)oliti(:ar' [)risoners passed 
a few years ago l)y thej Cape. Legislatix'e. Council, which 
was really an attem[jt on the part of the oligarchy at 
Pretoria to cjTII th('- attention of Downint^ Stre.et to the.. 


SLippos(*.d beam In its own eye, if (.)iu' may use., for a 
moment, th(' Scriptural language sr> dear to the Boers, 
But th(iS(^ I^xtntmists aia* in a minority, and, if wc; may 
gauge futuH' e\ (aits in th<‘ Ca[)e bj' the elections for 

the Le.gislativc Ccuincil (hitherto iht* stroughedd of the anti- 
English ]}ariy) tho various “ Progressive ” sections in Cape 
Colony will soon bc‘ masters of the sitiiatif)n. 

But this situation is cc:>!ni>iicated by ihe fact that the . 
“Progressive's” by no m/^ans hfanogeneous. The 

town nopnlati^ms, who Iiavc* not a fair [iroportion of repre- 
sentatives in the l.egislaiive Assembly, arc inclined to 
coquet with Fr<'e 'Ihaule, feeling that since South Africa* 
cannot feed itself, it is iistdcss to maintain high meat and 


corn Customs duties (which bear very hardly on the people 
of Cape. Town and Port Eli/abeth) for the benefit of a 
somewhat unenterprising community of farmers. But the 
English farmers of th(‘. l^aslern Province, wh(*re the South 
African League is strong, are attached to Protection, and 
are Progressives” mtirely because they dislike the Bond* 
The South African L*eague, which has very loyal and", 
laudable pur[)oses in view, has an unfertunate taste for. 


^ South Afrira has never procliK'ed enough corn for its own support. 
There ha^ always been a considerable import or meat, and, since the 
rinderpest has wrought such havoc amongst cattle, this import has increased 
greatly. It is not the fault of \hc African farmers that their cattle have 
died of rinderpest, but their general want of enterprise is shown by the 
fact that, although South Africa is one of the finest fruit countries in the - 
world^and (in Natal) produces sugar of its own, d imports annually a large 
ajqaount of jam from England. Probably the next few years will sefi great 
.devdppment in matters of this kind. 




> ' Jingoism or “ flag-wagging,” as it is called at the 'Cape.' It 
is unfortunate, but very natural. “ Gentlemen in England 
who live at home in ease ” can hardly understand the bitter- 
ness with which Joyal Englishmen in South Africa regar<^'d 
the surrender after Majuba. and the consequent arrogance 
(by no means abated) of the more ignorant of the Dutch 
; - Boers. But there has been so much intermarriage at the 
Cape, and the fortunes of 1 )utch anci J*’nglish are now so 
Hiextrical3ly linked, that all moderate mei^. regard the mere 
thought of a racial war amongst wliiKt ]K^o])le as pre- 
posterous. 

The foundation of Rhodesia, in which Dutch and English, 
Cape, Natal, l^'ree State, and Transvaal have sharc^d, has 
done something, and will do more to consolideite the people 
of Eurojx^'in race in South Africa. It is unforlunai^* that 
this solidarity should have been manifested in a war against 
Kafirs, largely provoked by mismanagemrni, l>ut thrre is, 
unhappily, no such t^ffcctual s()lv(‘nt of lh(‘ heterogeneous 
elements of a white iiopulalion as a war against a black 
race. 


Meanwhile, in the,' Caj^e itself a silent economic revohition 
is at W’ork. Manj* of the Dutch farmers, unalile or unwilling 
to adopt ini]iroved nnahods, and fotterc-.d b)' want of cajiital, 
are being iorct^d to abandon their holdings. Some of these 
men lake up vacant lands in Becliuaualaiul, oihtTs tlrift to 
the towns, a lew sink to the almost savage state of “ 'frek- 
Boers ” — landless (outcasts, squatting on corners of iarms, 
without means or civilization or hope. Th(^ oh.l-faslnoned 
Dutch farmer n*quires a holding^'of sonn^ 6,000 acres of 
pasture land if he is to make a living, and he cannot, in the 
face of immigrarion ami iiicrt;ased price's, remain master of 
such great expanst^s. Immigration (discouragt^d by the 
Afrikander Bond) has been mainly to the towns, but it is 
plain that it is required for the land. Unfortunately, a 
capital of at least ;^'i,ooo is required for successful farming 
in Cape Colony, and few British farmers are equipped for 
such an undertaking. Meanwhile, the lot of the smaller „ 



^oimy in So^i% 

■ ■ Dutch farmer, elbowed out of his home by new industrially'. 

conditions, is both pitiable and alarming. Germans willvy 
work on tho land in Cape Colony : Englishmen w'ill not. 
Thus, while G crmans make* markc^t-^y^anlcniiTg pay, English- f * 
men depend on incfficienl native labour, and fail. 

The nativci question in the Cape is so involv'ed with the 
wider native question throughout South Africa that it can: 
not be handl'd at present in the space at our disposal. 
But it may be said that the Cape will have some day to 
adopt a uniform system in native affairs. At present the 
Kafirs of tht; Transkei territories live under the tribal 
system, su]:)ervised by Resident Magistrates, The non- 
iribal native's of Cape C'f)lony pro[)er arc‘, if they possess 
a sufficient I'roperty - ([ualification. allowed the Parlia^- 
rnentary I-^'rauchisi*. Certain districts art* iJiid(*r the Glen 
Grey Act : that is, the young Kafirs must, under 
pain of lK‘avy taxation, go out and wrirk (;g;em*Tally at 
Kimberley or johannesl^urg). Bui, by two or three years’ 
work, th(!se young Kafirs earn enough money to buy several 
wives, and live in idleness watching these wives hoe their 
land, tlrinking Ikht, and eventually adding to th(*ir income 
l)y the saUi of lhc‘ir daughters in inarriiigf'. Polygamy and 
“ lobola ” (sah". of girls 'hs wi\ es) work gre.at evils, but the 
Cape Government, wisely, is very cautious in interfering 
with native customs.'* It is to be hojicd that drastic 
Liquor I .legislation (hitl'K'rlo blocked by the hitiuence of 
the Western Province grai)e-farmers in the Legislative 

■ '**’ It is wurtliy of remark that the Caj>c* Governmcni iias nianai;ed to 
abate the evils conn^'cttcl willi pu]>i;amy amon^ ibu '' o'lsidoraVjle Moslem 
“ Malay ’’ population of llic ('oast towns (arommunit) (/f mixed blood, but 
descended mainly from slaves brought from Java in die days of the old 
Dutch East India Company). Without acUially pijhihiting polygamy . 
amongst Moslems, the courts recognise the children of the first- marrijed 

' wife alone as entitled to inherit. 'Hie “ Malays ” o' the Dutch colonies 
have never been allow^ed to live under Mohammedan law, and, at the , 
Cape, the result of this decision of the courts has been to confine polygamy 
..-to a few very rich “Malays.*" Hut no interference with Kafir custom has 
' , taken place, except in the case of certain grossly immoral or brutally savtJ^e 
. ;practi9e5. 
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Council) will soon remove the most crying evil in native; ; 

, life- ‘ . ■ .' #; 

‘The question of Asiatic immigration, which is important ; 
,/iri Natal, has hardly affected the Ca[)e as yet. But public f 
- opinion in the cas(' sympathizes with the recent Natal ' 
legislation, and tliinks that th(i action of Natal in preventing 
the immigration of peaceful British sul:)jects is exactly, 
parallel with tint protcist of the Cape against the introduction 
of convicts from Kn;gland. 

This surv(;y of Ca[)e affairs is of necessity parlical and 
. incomplete, hut it is hoped that enough has been said to 
show that there are other fraitures of interest in South 
Africa besides ihv. speculative ingcmiiity and [)olitical dead- 
locks of J ohannesburg, and the much-debated native ques- 
tions of Khod(\sia. Johannesburg and Buliiwayo absorb so 
much of the newsipapers, that Ca])e affairs arc often neg- 
lected by critics, ‘and. though no cjiK'stion in Africa really 
stands alone, it is useful, on occasion, to sep^u'ate certain 
matters from ihca’r context, and to study the part before 
attempting to imdtirst.ind the whole. 



THE CROWN COLONIES IN ASIA IN 1898. 

‘ V,'. 

Bv G. R. BADENocir, \- 


" Ahout two hutidrc^d yti^ars ai.;o, a Committee of the Privy 
Council was .'i[jpointt:c1 to tak*! charj^c of Colonial affairs,' — 
first und<^r the name of tlie “ Council of Foreign Planta- 
tions/’— afterw auJs, as the “Council of "Trade and Planta- 
tions/’ T'his w^LS Mii)j>r(:sse‘d in 1677, Init in 1695 
reconstituted* and continued till i 7S2, rc^nsisting of eight 
members of Parliament at a salary *'acli ol /*' 1,000 a year, 
under the control of a Scx'retary of State.” On the loss 
of the Unitejfl St. lies, the Council was abolished, and 
CoCinial affairs wcw placed under a f>ranch of the Home 
Departm^ml. lii arcoi-dauce. with Burke’s -Act, a Com- 
mittf:e for di.idt* cm«i i^'orcign Plantations” was cieated, 
to which in 1 7S0 the liusinoss of the. Colonics was trans- 
ferred, Afterwards tlic* Sctcu*iarv of States for Home 
affairs liecame “ Secretary for \\ ar,” and nominally Secre- 
tary of Statci for the Coicjnies, but In iSoi Lord Hobart 
became Secretary of State for War and the Home 
Department,” the ‘‘ Committee' fc'r "Trade and Foreign 
Plantations” gradually cc‘asing its connection with Colonial 
matters. 1 )uring- tht: past fc^rty-flve years, however, there 
has been a separate ‘‘ Colomhd Secretary. ' 

Our vast Cedonial Emjiire, scattered ov'er almost every 
part of the world, has forty distinct and independent 
Govf;rnments, eleven of which have elected assemblies and 
responsible governments, — the rest, viz., twenty-nine may 
be classified under (i) having no Legii>Iative Council, 

' but a government by an office^' apjiointcd by the Crown ; 

(2) a Legislative Council appointed by the Crown ; and 

(3) a Legislative Council partly elected, 7 'hese are exclu- 
sive of territories under the control of Companies, or Pro- 

' tectorates, possessing Charters under the Crown. Vast 
additions have been made to the Empire during the reign 
of Vicloria, and their populations are rapidly increasifig. 
.self-governing . Colonies possess about 12 millions, 

the .■'Home department”. 
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have about a similar number, and the area, including India, ; 
is ninety-one times that of the Home Country, being over 
eleven million sciuare miles. Excluding Australasia, which 
we described in our last issue,* they may be grouped undef' . 
Asia, Africa, America, West Indies, and Europe. 




Asia. 


The Colonies under this groiii> are Ceylon, Horig-Kong, 
Straits Settlement, Malaj Slates, Lalmarr, North Borneo, 
and Sarawak, covering an area of about 1 26,500 square 
miles, possessing at present an estimated population of 
about 5,000,000. 

I . Cc ' v/o/i 

This island, in tlu* Indian Ocean, stretches from North 
to South 260 miles, and from iCast to W est 140 irales, 
being about e(]ual in arcui to llolkind and Belgium. West 
of Ceylon there are a group of islct.^, tributary to it, called 
the Maidive Archipelago, with a ]>opulati(>n of 30,000. 
Ceylon is divide-d into nine Province's, eacli presided over 
by a Government Agent, w^o with his subalterns act as the 
channel of coinmraiication Ixttween the tiiov(‘rnment and 
the peo|.’le. Tin: GovxirnmeiU itself is administered by a 
Governor aided by an Exeeiitive Council ol Jive members, 
and a Legislative: Council of seventeen. 'The climate is 
comparative:!)' iuxilth). The |)(>j>ulation is 3,000,000, in- 
creasing at the rale of 14 per cent, in a elecade, of whom 

8.000 are Europeans, 21,000 Burghers and Eurasians, 

200.000 Moormtav 10,000 Malays. 2,000,000 Sinhalese, 
and 750,000 Tamils. Half the population profess the . 
religion of Bu^.ldha, one-tifili are Hindoos, 200,000 are 
Mohammedans, and 300,000 Christians. The products are 
rice and other grains, coffee, tea, cinchona, cocouuts, cinna- 
mon, tobacco, cocoa. Jdiere ;^u'e plumbago mines, and 
famous pearl fisheries. fhe public revenue amounts to : • 

ex[)enditure, /’i,329,684. Public Debt, \ 

■ ^3,725*165. The total value of Imports, .^^’5, 4^6, 755 ; 

\ which from the United Kingdom 329, 851, and from .. 

, f ' 'C'jt 


* Vide pp. 344-361. 
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V British possessions £7^,622,610, The exports ;^4. 2 79,036, 
v .of which the United Kingdom receives ;^2,95i,3i6, and 
.British possessions ;^862,5i4. The island abounds in ' 
*. interesting relics, and rock inscriptions. Its literature is of 
much interest and value, as may be seen from our pages 
. from time to time^, with respoxt to th(* languages and 
chronology of India, the Island having been invaded about 
the fifth centin*)^ r..f by Aryans from the Valley of the 
Ganges, who established the Sitihalese dynasty. 


2 . // Ktmo. 


Hong- Kong, although a small island ot alxjut 29 square 
miles, at the mouth of tli<* C anton Rivi^r, is a very im- , 
portant pc\ss(‘ssion for liritish tradi* and commerce,', and with 
the opposite [je.ninsula of Kow-loon, and several islets, 
ceded to Hritviin in iSoi, forms oik* of thet best harbours in 
the East, ldi<i .st:en<*ry, with iis graniu* hills, towering to 
the height of l<' 4..noc) iV.et al>o\e the hivel of the sea, 

equals in \vildnv.*s.s the sce*M‘ry ol Scotland and the beauty 
of Italy. \"Ictoiia City, stre.tching for g miles along 
the btise of the hills, contains, with its suburbs, a poj)ula- 
lion of 200,000 inhabitants. This ile^-olate island, with its 
sparse* population of fisliermen, \^ as cedt cl t(,> England in 
1841. but did not establish its importama: till aftetr the dis- 
covery of gold in Australia, and now witli its trade: and 
commerce, its (.-migration and iininigration, and the recent 
concessions of al) out 200 s([ULir<.: miles (.)f waterways and 
mainland, will in future play a very iniluenlial part, not only 
in develoi)ing trad.e with foreign countries, but also in 
opening up, by ihe extraordinary waU^rways of China, the 
whole of the vast Continent and contiguous regions. 
The island of no conse<[uence in its»‘.]f is the centre of 
trade in a variety of ways, consisting mainly of opiuTn, 

! sugar, flour, salt, earthenware, oil, amber, cotton, sandal- 
. wood, ivory, betel, vegetables, live stock, and granite. 
The tea and silk trade are largely controlled by the Copi- 
ftiiercial Houses established here. Its stores supply every 
;"?^? 36 scription of goods for the supply of shipping. The exports 








,t‘o foreign countries are more than ,^25, 000,000, and its - 
imports from these countries amount to ^20,000,000, of 
which near!}/ one-half is with China, and a third with India, . 
consisting mainly of tea, silk, and opium. The docks and ; 
’.slips are furnished with all the necessary aj)pliances fof 
f ire]:)airino- ships of war and merchant vessels. There is a / 
Royal Mint and various Hanking Establishments, also 
several telegraphic lines communicating with all parts of 
the world, and daily steam communication to various 
parts of China, besides weekly and monthly communica- 
tions to foreign countries. I'he Island ])Ossesses a College, 
and numerous sec(;ndary and e]i*nn‘.ntar\- Schools, and 10 
free (ievernmem Schools, in S t)i vviiicli English is taught, 

It lias been wc II forLifK-cI and has an Impc'ri.il garrison of 
about 3;OOc) men. Tlic goxenimcml is administered under 
Letters Patent of ly Jan\.. iSSS, by a Covc:rnor, also an 
Executive and Legislative Council, some of whom are 


nominated by the Crown. Admiralty cast:s are regulated 
by the ‘‘Colonial Courts Admirah) Act of iSyo,” and civil 
cases b)' the Cennnum l.aw oi I'ngland inodhied b}‘ 
Ordinanc<!s codilied in J'^73. I'lu* l\t‘V(‘nue is estimated at 


600,000, and ICxiienditure 2,400.000. Die British 
tonnagt^ is inor'2 than one-hall ol ilie whole, l>eing nearly 
9,000,000. 'The [jubiic debt is nearly ^^34 2.000. The 
administration of Law and Order fully e(juip[>ed, and no 
fewer than 19 countries throughout the world are repre- 
sehled bv Consuls. 


3. S/j'aifs Scff/chUif/s, 

These Settlements, formerly under the contnil of the 
Indian Government, bia Liansfeiivd to the “.Secretary of 
vState ” in 1S67, comprise Singapore, Penang and* Malacca. 
Th‘e seat of Government is .Singa[K)re in the island of the 
same name, the an'a of wtiich is about 206 square miles. The ' 
chief town of l\.*nang, also an island of about 107 square^/ 
miles, is George Town. Malacca, a iiortion of territory on 
the w'estern coast of the Malay peninsula, is c 
miles, and its chiejf town is Malacca, 7 


iboLit 659 squafre, 
'here is another 
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V^>ortion of the mainland called Dindings, of 266 square '-; 
vmiles, in which Lirnut possesses a good harbour and deep ' 
. anchorage. The Cocos or Keeling islands were transferred 
. from Ceylon to the Government of the Straits Settlement 
in 1886, and in i8Sy Christinas island was also placed under 
the same Governni<;nl. Thi; total area of the Colony, 
with these de]>endcnci(:s. is about the size of Kent, or about 
1,542 square mi]es. The (ioverninent is composed of a 
Governor anti an Kxecutivt; and a Legislative Council. 
The i)enal cod(* is hase.d on that of India, and the civil 
code on the bmglisli Judicature Acts. 'Dit^ climate is fairly 
equalde, 'bhe population, which is gnidualiy increasing, 
was 512,342 at tlic* Iasi ct n-^us of 1 Sy 1 . ddici ports are 
Avhully free frtnn duties, ami the chit'f t-x])orts consist of tin, 
sugar, pt‘pper, niitinegs. mace, sagt^, tapioca, rice, buffalo 
hides and horns, rattans, gutla, india-rubl)CT, gambier, 
gum, colfe.e, d\<;-sLuffs and tobacco. The tradii is chiefly 
with the. United Kingdom, India, Hong-Kong, the United 
.Slates, Dutch Indies, Siam, and thi; Native States of the 
Peninsula. dhe total imports amount to upwards of 
y, 2 5,ooo,(')oe), ()1 which the Uniu'd Kingdom |,ircxlnced ‘ 
^2,70t.>,o0(:), and IJritish possessions ^7 ,uck>,ooo. T'he 
total e:\ports anK)unt to /, 2 r ,700,000, of which tlie United 
Kingdom jvcei\'«M 3,250, ocx), tind liriiish possessions 
nv:arly /, 3,000, cvoo, I'n-e educatioTi is gi\'en to the Malays 
in the vca-iiacular. andi instruction in Jinglish to all nation- 
alities at a nominal eliarga*. Several J 3 anl;ing Houses are 
established. 'I'he tonnage, of shijjping since. 1.S07 has much 
. increased, of which the IJritish possiiss nearly tliree-fourths, 
or about 9,000,001 The Native vStaU:s of tlie Peninsula, 
have British Re.sidt.aUs, who are aj^pointed 1 ))^ the Crown, 

' but under \ht: Governor tjf the Straits Settlement. 

LabuiDi. 

,f Labuan is a small island on the North West Coast;' 
■“• of Borheo, of about 3,000 square miles, was ceded no 
by the Sultan of Borneo in iSqb, and was then 
,U‘«^inhabiied.’ It possesses rich coal deposits, and has a 
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fine Harbour, called Victoria* The new Central Borneo 
Company is actively clevelopinjnr its resources, and ship the - 
coal to Manila and Singapore. They also trade with the ' ■ 
neighbr)uring States, with their produce of sago, beeswax, 

.. birds’ nests, camphor, gutta-percha, india-rubber, rattans, 
pearls, tortoise shell, and trepang. Cattlct and goats are 
reared, and about 2,000 acres are under cultivation. The 
inhabitants are chielly Malays from Borneo, and Chinese. 
The present population is estimateel at at)out 6,000. There 
is no Legislative Council, but :.he government is ad- 
ministered by a Governor, who can make ordinances under 
Letters Patent of if) ISovember, j SS9. at which time it was 
arranged that the Governor of the British North Borneo 
Company should be the Ciovernor o! 1 -abuan. Since i<S69 
the Colony has be^cn self su|)porting. Its total imports are 
about ^SS.O(xa, and its exj)orts al)out Xy pooo. Its tonnage 
is about 129,000, of which 118,000 is lh‘ilisli. 

5. 

North Borneo. n<')U called “ Fix* State (^f North Borneo/’ 
is about the size of Scotland and contains an area of upw-ards 
of 30,000 square miles, ith a coast lira* of 900 miles. It 
came under the jurisdiction nf the British North Borneo 
Company by Royal Charu^r of ist November, 1881, and 
has its headquarters at Sandakan, with a ja>pulcitit.*n ot*7,ooo. 
There are excellent harl)ours nn the hhist, Norlh and West. 
The c:ouiur> diough mountainous [>ossesses soil adapted 
to all Lroi)icnl products, such as tobacco, sugar, coffee, sago; 
tapioca, (.iold, coal, copper and other minerals are found. 
The inhabitants ar<i about 150,000^ composed of Malays, 
Dyaks and other races. By agreement with “ The State 
of North Borneo” of 12 May, 18SS, the British Govern- " 
ment assumed a protectorate, by whicli the territory is 
■ aebninistered by the Company, as an independent State, ' 

. under the protection of the Crown, wdio may appoint ' 

' Consular officers and regulate foreign relations, but' cannot 
interfere with internal administration. The territot^ 
administered by a Court of Directors in London, w&ci/v 
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"Appoint and other officials, 'and a Govern6i^;:j 

is subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. 

yThe law is based on Indian Codes and Colonial Acts. 

' There is also a court for the administration of Mahommedan 
law. The soil and climate is well adapted for the growth 
of tobacco, the cultivation and industry of which is rapidlj^ 
increasing. Othc;r products usual in tropical countries are 
abundant, and are exporteci chiclly to Singapore, China 
and Australia.* 

6 . Sa7^a2^>a^'. 


This territory in the North West Coast of Borneo is 
equal to Ireland and Wales combined, cc^mprising 41.000 
square miles, with a {jopulalion of about 300,000 of various 
races. By an agreennent with ihe Rajah of Sarawak of 
1.4. June, i88y, the Slate was placed under British pro- 
tection, having power to delerrnirK* all questions with 
respect to succession, to control foreign relations and to 
establish Consular officers, but no part of the territory can 
be alienated without the. <^onse,nt of the British Govern- 
ment. The terricory is inU^rsec ted by many rivers and has 
a coast line of al^out 380 miles. The first concession was 
obtained in 1842 by Sir James Brooke, known as Rajah 
Brooke, and in 1861, 1882. 1885. and 1890. further con- 
cessi6ns were obtained. "Idle Borneo Comj)any jicssess a 
monopoly of all juinerals, except gold and coal. Coal is 
produced in considerable* quantities ; and there are timber, 
tea, coffee, diamonds, quicksilver, giitta-jiercha and other 
tropical commodities. The chief trade is with Singapore. 
The territory is governed by the Rajah, a Supreme Council 
and subordinal(i Residents. 

These Colonics from their position and natural wcialth add 
much to th<j strength of the British b'mpir(‘, and in time 
will be the means of advancing pcact‘, goodwill, happiness 
and prosperity to the human race. 


, „ The other Crown Colonies will form the subject of another article in our 
*^^i^sue.-^ED. • 


a fuller Wstory of the North Borneo Company, r^iefe article by 
issue of October, 1897, pp, 330,-345. 
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THE HOLY WRITINGS OF THE SIKHS. 

Bv M. Macauliffk, u.c.s. (Ret.). 


II * 


Bajja Nanak, the founder of ilie Sikh religion, was born in the end of the 
fifteenth century of our era, in a remote village called 'I’alwandi, in the 
southern part of what is now known as the l^nhorc dislrici. The village is 
on the borders of a very extensive forest, much fieipienied by pilgrims. 
There can be very little doubt that Baba Nanak, even in that remote 
retreat, heard the devotional hymns of his inerur^ors and contemporaries, 
and that this produced the deep imiircssioi. on him which led to his 
denouncing the Indian sui)cisiitions of his time, and ofl'ering anew religion 
to the world. 

The tenets of Nanak, of liis jirecursors and followers, are very simi>Ie, 
They rejei.-tcd the idolatry and superstitions of the Flindus, taught th.ai (iod 
was one alone, and that dire vengeance would jiiirsiie lhr>se who worshipped 
strange gods before Him. The do( trines of the immortality of the soul 
and of transmigration wcie adu|.>ted in their entirety by the Siklv,, and they 
were taught to believe that go(»<l wt)iks and the utterance of Clod’s name 
were the must meritorious human ac ts leading tu ab-^oiption in (lod and 
release from the jjain and misery of transmigration. 'The folh^wing extracts 
are given from the writings of Baba Nanak. He thus expresses his con- 
ception. of the greatness of (rod : 


Were 1 to live lor millions ul vears anrl dnnk tlic air for my nourishment ; 

I to ihucll i)i <r taro wiicu* I 1m hold not sun oi nu>un, .au-I rouM nol c\cri dieam 
of sleeping, 

I should nol be nl)lc to rlisco\cr 'I by woiih ; how great sh.all J c.all Thy name?^ 

U true Oealoi, Thou art iu 'riniu* own pJ.ice. 

As I have heard, sfi I »lc.‘icribe Tlu*c. If it ])k*ase I’liec, then show inciey unto mc.f 
Were I to be killed ami cut in morsels or ]uil into a null and giound, 

Were I to be burned in a tire and blended with its a'-hes, 

T should slill nol be ablo to discover Thy worth : how great shall I call Thy name? 
Were I to become ;i bird .ami lly to a hundred lie.ivcns. 

Were 1 to become lf»st to dghr, and did I neithei tat nor drink, 

I shouhl still not be able lt> disoovci Thy worth : how great shall 1 c.all Thy name? 
Had 1 humbeds of Uiousand-j of Unis of paper, anti a <lcsire to zvntf on it all after the 
deepest research, 

W^ere ink never to fail me, anil my pen l») move like the wind, 

I .should Slill nol be able to discover Thy u orth . how great shall 1 call Thy name?t 


When Baba Nanak visited Jaganath he was invited by the ‘High Triest to 
assist in the Hindu worship which was being performed. At such worship 
at rich temples, a salver studded with gems is produced. On it are placed 
flowers, lamps, and incense. "I'he salver is then waved before the idol to 
the arconi])animcnt of drums, bells, .shells, and occasionally cymbals. ; 


** For first part see page 371, April, 1898. * 

' ' • ■ .t The gyanis generally translate : — If it plr*ase Thee, Thou sati.sfiest men's desires. 
X Rag Sri Rag, sabd 2. 



Writings of the )^ikk$J'^<'\^^^]f v'9^T|f^ 
Babia Nanak, instead of joining the Hindu worship, raised his 


Baba Nanak, instead of joining the Hindu worship, raised his e 
Heaven and gave utterance to the following sublime hymn : , 

The sun and tnoon, O J.ord, are Thy lan'>[)s ; the firmament, Thy salver ; the orbs of 
stars, the pearls enchased in "P. • . 

The perfume of the ‘^an^laI is Thine incense, the wind is Thy fan, all the forests are Thy 
■flow'ers, O Lord of lij^ht ’ 

What soil <jf worship is this, O ‘1‘hou iJestroyer of feai ? Unheaten strains of ecstasy 
are the truiii]iels of T'hy wf)rshiiJ. ‘ 


One of Ikiba Nanak’s favourite e\|)rcssions was - There is no Hindu 
and no Musulnian.” When taken to task for this by the -Vlusulmans, he 
uttered the followiii^ : 

1 . 

Make kindness th}- mn«.que, sincerity ihy caii'Cl of jjTayci, what is just and lawful 
thy Kiiran. 

Modesty thy circumcision, ciiility thy faslinj^, ‘•hall ihrni be a Musiilmain 

Make eonducl thy Knalia, truth ihy sjnnlual i;inde, ^ lod works thy creed and 

thy prayer. 

The will of ( lod illy losaiy, and (jod will jircseive thine hfinoar, O Nanak. 


11 . 

Nanak, let olhei j’oiui-'i be lo ihec as the swine is /.v t/tf A/u^u/man. and the cow to 
Jhi II lint It :\ 

lliudu aii'i Musunnari s]uriUMi l» hers will bail foi llue, il ihuii eal not carri^n.g 
Thou shall imi l;o ’»» he.ivtii liy Iq) service ■ il *s by ih'- iii.u:tice of irulh thou shall be 
delivered. 

Lnlawlul i-jod jiot I'lCime lawtul by puUinq spicvi- therein. 

Nanak, Ironi false \v»‘nls ihtui c'tos' only oblaui falsehood. 


Ill 

Tliere are five prayer-, nvc limes f)r prayei, and fiv* names for ihem."' 

The first .should be triuii, ilie second what is ni^ht, liie third ciiarity in (iod’s name. 

The fourlh good uileiilion, the lif’h llu* prai.se r'lnl glory of l iorh 

If thou make gooil works the cn-ed llu/U repeatest, thou shah be a .M u'-ulman. 

Tliey- who are lala*, Nanak, sh.dl onlj' ubt.iiri falsehood. {1 


^ The following is Dr. dhuMUjp's iranslalmn v'f tlio \» i sC 

“The disli j. made of ihc sky^ tht am and niofui r.ic made the l.imiis, the orbs of .stars 
arc, so to say, She pe.iri.s 

“ The wind inc<‘ose-grindiiiL;, the wiii«l swings the lly-bru-h, ihe whole blooming 
wood ih the llames (<’f the ianij)s), 

“ What an illumination is ni.ide ’ In llie region (»f c\i.sieiu:e (world) th'’re is no (such) ‘ 
illumination made to Thee. 'flu. keflle-drnm .<(.unds .au iiiibealcn souiirl.” 

A Sikh called llhai I'niiumukh Singh, whi» has projecled .an Mnglish translation of the 
■Granlh Sahib, ha.- jninlcd and ciieulated the following as his tian-ilation of llie .same 
A'ersc ; » 

TVie sky is for my plate (loi aili) the sun and moon are for lainj»s ,an<l) rows of .stars,' 
as it weie, for pearls. 

“ The air of sand.il wuoil j-ei ve-- for pcrfiiinan smoke, the wind (for my) fan and all the 
orows of blojming forests (lor ilow'ers) C> Lord of lights. 

“What sort of .irli be Mor Thee) destroyer of (future) biilh and Thine aiti? 

Unbeaten itjuiuIs serve as the sounding of kelLle-druiiis nr pipes " 

1' Literally rights, or what is due to thy neighbour. • 

Z The Musulrnans abstain from the flesh of .swdne, the Hindus fr<im the flesh of kine. 

.. § What is not ihine own. 

I; This mean.s that if wealth be improperly fibi.aiiied, a jiortion of it bestowed in alms 
^shall be no atonement. 

^ Prayeri or written texts from the Kuran are repeaieil by sliict Musulrnans at da^vn^ 
'[At mid-day, in the afternoon, in the evening, and before going to sleep at night. 

Khttir ; another reading is khaif, the fear of Cock 
Rag ki war, Slok VII. 
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■’ The, Holy JVHtin^s of i%e 


IV. 


Ito be* a Musulmant is diflicult ; if one be really so, then he may be called a MusuT-'". 't’ 


^ Let him hrst lovt; the religion of Saints T and j»ut aside pride and pelf. 

As the file remo\clh rust, 45 ' - 

Let him acccj»t the religions of his pilot'* and disinis'* anxiet}’ regarding death or life. 

/ Baba Nanak's conception of what is, and is not religion is set forth in ‘ ' 
.1;. the following : 


Religion,’ coiisisteth iiol in a patched coit, or in a bt-ggar's staff, nr in ashes smeaiedi 
on the body. 

Religion consisteth not in the ear-rings vvotn, or the shaven' head, •)r the blowing of 
horns. Ti 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the woiM ; thus shall thou find the way of religion. 

Religion consisteth not in mere words. 

He who lookctli on all men as erjiial to be called religious. 

Religion consislcth not in ..iw;/;,' abro.i(l and vi'-iling lomlis or jdaces of cicmntion, or 
in sitting in athtiides of conlemplalion. 

Religion consi'^feih nol in roaming in foieign countriesj or in bathing al ]>laces of 
pilgrimage 

Abide pure amid ihc impurities of the W'U-ld, thus shall thou I'md the way of religion. 

On meeting a true (lurii. doubt is dis])elled, and Ihe ^^ande^ing^/ ihc mind restrained. 

Ecstatic sounds*** are heard, it lairndh nectar, and the heail beromclh hajipy. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world, thus .shrill thou find the way of leligion. 

Nanak, in the midst ijf life be in death ; llius shall thou gain the .advantage of religion. 

When thy horn souudelh without being Idown, ihmi '.linli obtain the learlesr. dignity. 

Abide pure amid ihe iiripuritie.s rjf the world lluis -^luilL thou find the way of religion, ti* 


The following again is a striking CMimplc of the sinrrere fervour of 
Baba Nanak's devolion : 


W'^ere a mansion of po-arl * erected and inlaid with gems for me, 

F'erfumed with mu.^k, ‘-.iHton. fragrant aloe, and sandal, so as to confer delight. — 

May it not be that on beholding it 1 slmuM foiget Thee and not remember Thy name f 

My soul burncth without (lod. 

I have ascertained fiom my Hum Itiat Ihcre i'* no other .shelter ihan iho-o (’ God. 

Were the earth to be studded \* itii diamtuids ami rubies, and my couch to be .similarly 
adorned, 

Were fascinating i/iiw 'c7>, whose faces iuinc ivii/i jewels, to shed lustre an 1 diffuse- 
pleasure, 

May it not be that on beholding them, 1 should forget Thee, and :ic»l remember Thy 
name. 


* In the original — to be colled a Mu-Nulman. The same idiom is found in Greek, 
f One who ifsjgns luuiself lo (bid. The Hindus ]Jiil a third meaning on this verse 
to .suit their own ideas Ikdng lesigned lo God, obedient fdin), Icjw’ly (niahave) let 
man set o.side all fear of birih and dtatb — the Iransinigrntion which so exercises the 
Hindu.s. , . ,, 

i* Also translaieii — t-r) Let him first of all make hi:, religion agrfeeable to men. . 
(^iTct him fir*t love liis .^aint® ami hi*, lehgioii. '"ff 

Akso translated — (n) which hiings trouble, f/d to di.sjiel pride anrl worldlj’ love is to- 
be filed of impurities. ■ 

1] Jog really means the union of the soul with God. Religion is perhaps the nearest* ‘/T' 
English equivalent. . 

A deer’s horn is generally used by Jogis. „ 

** Ten sounds are enumerated as lieard hy Jogi.*., such as the melody of sweet 

.Vtlvi.iMrv I.r ■rnt-tlini'T nC r«^4lir,fT mi 1 1 ^ i-f Amat, AfA 


the chirjiing of birds, the rattling of thunder, the grating 6f mill-Btones, etq. , . 
, ti* Rag Suhi, sabd S, 




It is well known that the question of eating meat or destroying life 
•. shape has been a burning one among the largest sections of the Hindij 
population. Baba Nanak was found one day eating the flesh of 
; which had been presented him on the occasion of a ^olar eclipse. S 
. . Brahnnn objected to his use of flesh, wlicreupon he composed the follow- 
ing, and by so doing broke with the strict sects of Hinduism. The hyn)n 
has had the further clTect of couverting the Sikhs into brave, stalwart men, 
■ not w'eak and puny, like the total abstainers from flesh and fish in many 
parts of India : 


Man is first conceived iu he dwelkili in dcsli. 

When he quickcnclT; he ohiai’neih nojiisl'.mcnl from Hebh : hw l>ones, skin and body 
are made out of flesh. 

When lie is taken out Iht lie sei/cll* iniU of llc'-h. 

llis m<JiUh is made of flo.sli, his lc»p.|^ie is ol fJesii. In', l.reaih i-. enclosed in flesh. 

When he giowelh iqi he niariicih ami taketh ilcnh home with him. 

Flesh is produced fiom /Icih, all nian\ relations are made out of ne,^h. 

Meet the true tlurii, obey (lod’s order, .and everythin;^ thall be well with you. 

you su//iusc that fuan shall l>c ^aviu by hiiii>L*ir, In* sliall not ; Nanak, il is idle to 
say jO. 


Inveighing ag:tinst idointry, ]ii caching the unity of Ciod, and loftily 
invoking Him as the internal, the Omnijiutcnt, tlie Incomprehensible and 
the Self- J'xistcnt, (hiru Nanak lent a comi^lacent ((Aeration to the whole 
Hindu pantheon with its in) tIl^.^iogil:al background, subordinating the 
Hindu gods to tlie supreme deny ol his own conception. 'I'his may be 
better understood from die fill-.'Wing extract from liis Jai)ji, which 1 have 
freely Tendered in blank verse ; 




Whal IS that g.ile, that ma{i-.i(*n wh.il, «hcic Thou 
Dost oil .ind watch o’ci all 'fin wondous works? 
Many the iiaips and winch linn* Tiiy prai.se, 

Vea counllc.s^ : Tliy miiMcians who c.ni tell ? 

How many mca'^mes Nimg with hii^h <hlij;ht. 

Ami voice-, whicli exalt '1 hy )H*cr]cs-s name : 

'I'o rhee -siiii; w.Ucr, wiiul, and brcalliing I'nc ; 

To Thee .sings DharamraJ in regions drtai ; 

To Thee .sing tli’ aiigeK who men’s decfls record 
I’or judgment final 1;)' that king of death. 

Tr> Thee sing Shiva, Brahma, ami the (^>uccn 
Of ileav’n with radiant be.iiity e\er crown'd. 

To Thee sing liuli.i and ih’ aitciidani t;ods 
Around llis throne, .and '.ctapiis at hi-, gates ; 

To Thee sing Sidhs in me<ritation sleep. 

And holy men wdio ponder but «»n Thee, 

To Thee sing chaste and palieiu of mankiml. 
Unyielding heroes of true failh appr<.)veii. 

To Thee .sing Bandits and ihe Chief of Saints, 

The ages four and beds to them a.ssigned. 

To Thee sing heroe.s and 'he men of might, 

The sources foui fioin winch all life ilolh spring. 

To Thee sing regions, orb», and universe, 

Created, cherished, and ufiheld by Thee ! 

To Thee sing those whose deed.s delight Thine eye. 
The ho.st.s that wear the colours of Thy faith. 

All thing$ beside whicli sing tlfe glorious name 


;«CguI^ Wer'be told by Nwnak’s lowly song.., 






* B^a'Nanak was succeeded by Guru Ahgad, wtiom he had Subjected 
a temble test of faith. Baba Nanak set aside his own sons in favour of the 
pious Angad. After the death of Nanak, there arose a singular exaltation y' 
of the Guru and supreme faith in his instruction and intercession. 

„’'*'Guru Angad was fond of expressing himself in aphorisms so frequent in ' 

'Oriental literature : 

, > 

'Kriendshi]j foi a fool and love lor a great man 

Are like lines drawn on water, which leave neilhor trace nor mark. 

' ,If a man be a fool and do anything, he can not do it well, 

Even though he do one or two tilings well, h<.* will spoil the rest. 

Guru Angad appears to have had little fault in t hmiouring to heaven 
for undeserved blessings. He says ; 

What availelh that gift which we obtain by our own ^ 

Wonderful is thcgi/i ne obtain wlicn the Lord is ph-a.scd. 

Guru Ar.gad af)pc:irs to have been ]K‘culiarIy alive to the hojjeful feeling 
which pervades young religious hearts during the vernal season : 


They in who.se hon.se their .si»oiise abideih, enjoy tlu of spring. 

While those w^hose .«[jou.se is in a tlLtaiil land burn night and driy. 

Fir.st meditate on f jod on the arriv.il of spring ; 

And praise Him Who is the support of all. 

Guru Angad like other great religious teachers felt that sufficient for 
the day was the evil thereof, lie has given the following amplification of 
the apothegm : 

Be not solicitous foi thy maintenance, solicitude 1*^ foi Him 
Who created animals in the w.iier and givi-th ih<‘ni sustenance. 

There no .shop is ojien, and lu) one tilleth lan<l. 

There is no commerce and no dealing whatever. 

Animals arc the footl of animals : sucli food (iod givelh iheiii. 

He taketh care even of the animals he creatc«l in the ocean. 

Feel not solicitous ; solicitiuie L loi Hod. 

The maxim “ Physician heal thyself ” so common in the East is thus 
amplified by Guru Angad : 

Physician, thou shall be a learned and good jihysician, il thou first diagnose the disease^ 
And search for a medicine by which all m.alaihes may be healed. 

Such medicine as shall remove disease ainl give iclief to the body. 

If thou cure thine own disease, thou .shall be really a physician. 

The topsy-lurvyisrn of Huui Angad’s epoch is thus bricQy sketched : 

The beggiT.! is styled a king, the blockhead a pandit. 

The blind is called a cunnois-^eur ; this is how people sjjeak. 

The criminal is styled a chief, and the liar is deemed perfed : 

This is the justice of this iron age, the saint alonv knoweth (/ic dtfft’^'enco-amoni^ vun. 


Prior to Guru Angad's time the compositions of the saints and reformer® 
were for the most part written in Sanskrit letters. He, apparently to break 
at once with the voluminous Hindu literature in that character, and alsa 
deeming that the compositions Baba Nanak were worthy of a written' 



" ^character of their own, invented the Giinimkhi alphabet. This was further:-^ | 
'taotk a gain on the score of simpUcity, for it contains but thirty-five 
while the Sanskrit alphabet ha$ fifty-two. - 








i^lth the Hindu compositions written in the Sanskrit language* 
';^X(Gurumkhi s is the Sanskrit /«, the Gurumkhi m is the Sanskrit th^t; 

^ Gurumkhi w is the Sanskrit the Gurumkhi dh is .the Sanskrit 4nd(_^^ 

the Gurumkhi b is nearly the Sanskrit gh. When, therefore, one has become 
■ accustomed to the use of the Gurumkhi letters, a separate and special effort 
is required to read Sanskrit, however much one may have been previously 
acquainted with it. The result has been that in most cases Gurumkhi- 
scholars have parted coin[)any with Sanskrit and the multitudinous Brah- , 


minical works in th^t ixcondite language. 

Guru Angad was succeeded by Amar Das a devoted follower of his. 

In the opinion of ilie Sikh Gurus, God dwells in the heart, -and He . 
becomes manifested through a true Guru or spiritual guide. Guru Amar 
Das says : 


In ihe cavern df ihf Juait iIjcmo an inc’ih.iu'iltbk* ^loiclioust.*. 

In it clwelltifli ( ind the un'^een, the ?IIiinitahJe. 

Ili' is c<»ncealc<l, Ijlii lujcomctU manirc^t to him whn effneeth himself under the Guru’s 
instruction. 

1 am a sacritice, luy life is a sacriticc t«t those in who.se heart the ambrosial narxifr 
dwelleth. 

Of the aiubrosir.I n.nm llie taste i-. exceeding sweet ; those insiiiicied by the Guru drink 
its nectar. 

lie who ehactdli his jiridc, oj-enoth the adamant <Ioors of liis heait, 

And admilleth llie ijrictlv'.'^ name by the (•urn's fa\oui'. 


The following was composed by (jiiru Amar Das on the occasion of the 
birth of a child at a rich man’s house while a religious feast was being held. 
The IJrahmins in consequence declared the place inijiiire and refused food. 
'J'he giver of tlie feast went to the third (iurii to complain. The latter 
^ thereujjon ordered his Sikhs to i)artake of the \ lands prepared for them^ 
and they obeyed, 'riie JJrahmins siibsetjucnily went to the Guru to com- 
plain that hib disciples had eaten impure bread. 'The follow'ing is the 
Guru's defence : 


The love of mainmnii i> mental impurity, 

J^y which men aiv led a -.fray in rloiibl and suffer transmigration. 

The impurity of the perverse never depaiieth 

Until they become '.aiinatiMl with the Woid and with (.oil s Name. 

Whatever lak*. ih tin. form of worldly love i.s all iin])urH3'- 
On this account man dieth and is born again and again. 

There is impurity in hu*, in wind, and in water ; 

There is impurity in whatever i.^ eaten ; ' ' 

There is impurity in religious ceremonies and in wort.hip.'*^ 

The following throws some light on the w'urldliness of religious teachers .. 
and professed ascetics in the lime of C'liiru Amar 1 )as ; 

"Man, beholding mammon with the three quali tic.':, hath g-'ine astray, as the faoth'' ‘ 
.beholding the lamp i.s consumed. 


*. Also translated — There is inipuriiy in religious ceremonies which consist of no o 

^worship. 

'^Only tly heart which i.s dyed with the name is pure. ^ - 

'Jxjgy serving the true Guru impurity dcpari;eth. 

than dieth not, nor shall he be born agaio^nor shall the god of death destroy him.+' 





f Gaiui gUareri astapadi* 


f-^§^^_.'$’^^Kf^^, Hfily^ Writings 

I *;, -1' . ' - . ‘ ' ■';; • ' V - '. 

’jv T*4^dits 3ost in error look towards mammon to see what anybody may bring and dffef‘&<| 
' them. / - . , ^ r.;l^-. 

," ’ They read for the sake of gain, luit they are ever immersed in sin, and the merciful ‘ '> ' 
‘^''otie hath deprived them of Ilis name. ■ - ^ 

. ‘is.'Jogis, Janganis, Sanyasis have g(jnc astray; their arrogance and pride have greatly^ . 
.'increased. 

They do not accept the legitimate alms of clothes and food; through obstinacy they/l ;’ 
^'Vuin their lives. - 

In the midst of .so m:iny, onlj’' the man who hath pondereil on the name under the 
/' Guru’s instruction hath ohtaincil understanding. 

To whom shall one comi>lain, .since all men act as (.lod causotli them to act?* . ^ 

The following is an injimrtion to abstain from the use of wine : 


One man fillcth and bringeth the gtiblol, another Cometh and (llleth the cup. 

The intellect of him who dimketh dcparlctli, and ir.loMcatitm entereth his brain. 

' He distinguishelh not between mine and thine, and .s bulfeled by hii uia.ster. 

If possible, drink not at ail the false wine, 

By which man f<»rgelletli ('r(«l and receivelh punishinent at llis court. 

He whe by (Jod’.s look of favoui meclelh the irne (iurii, oluaiueth the true wine from 
. him. 

Thus .shall man ever abide in the joy <if tin* T^ord, .and o|)tain a position in l lis court, + 


In the following hymn ot Cluru Amar I):is the words evil wife refer to 
mankind generally, and the strange man means false gods : 

The evil wife putting on a lerl ilress gocth to enjoy a strange mnn. 

Infatuated with another, she leaveth the husband other Innne 

She eateth bread because \l is sweet ; its llavour greatly increasetb het disease. 

She leavelh God, her lawful hu-,bainl, and alterward-s -uiteretli the pain of separation 
from Him. 

But under the Guru’.s jnstruciion she rcturncth, reneweth hci love for God, and 
decorateth herself to attract Mini. 

She easily eiijoyeth Ciud her true husband in jieacc, and claspeth His name to her 
heart. 

She is submissive ai.d cvci a good wnfe, and G<ul uniteth her with ITimself. 

Nanak, she hiis obtained the true C4otl as her hu'^bamJ, and shall ever be a happy 
wifc.J 


The following must have been written during a season of drought : 


When the world is in ilistres.^, it heartily [>rayedi ; 

The True One .attentively lisleiielh, and with Ills kind disposition^? grantelh consolation. 
He giveth orders to the cloud god, and the rain falleth in torrents. 

Then corn and wealth are pro iuced in great alniiidanre .and of untold value. 

Nanak, praise llis name wh»> giveth to all creature.'^ their daily bread. 

By eating which happiness i.*. protluccd, and misery is felt no inorc.li 


Guru Amar Das was surceeded by Ram Da*:, his son-in-law, who founded 
the city of Amritsar, which has since risen to wealth and eminence. All 
his hymns; of which the following is a .specimen, breathe the highest diving Sj- 
love and enthusiasm ; '/ i 



f'v'. 


“ My soul greatly burneth for a sight of God as a thirsty man for water. 
The love of God hath pierced my heart like an arrow. 

God knoweth my suffering, what pain alliicleth my hc.art. 

Rag Gujari, war i, pauri 8. . f Biliagm ki War, Pauri i6. 

J Suhi Rag ki War, Slok K. § AUo translated — of His own 

;' li Malar di War, pauri 7i-' 




t%., ji® who repeatetb to me the word of my beloved God, is my brother and friend. :. ’‘*^S! 
. ' yO my companions, come to me, come to me, repeat the praises of my Lord, bringiiog^i^l 
' -Vith yoa the Vf'isdora and patience of the true Gurn. ^ 

O God, fulfil my desires, grant me a sight of Thee, that my hqp.rt may obtain peace.* 

^ The following is an example of Guru Ram ILis’s ethical teaching : y 

‘ -Renounce lust, wrath, faLsehood, and slan'ler, and abandon worldly love and pride. 
Abandon ihy desire for woman and inarnrnon, so shall thou obtain the pure one amid 
the impurities of the world, t . 

In the following the fourth Guru prescribes the religious duties of his/, 
disciples : * ' 


Let him who calloth himself a disciple of ihe true Guru, rise early and meditate on *■' 
God’.s name. 

I-et him bestir himself at dawn, perform In’, ablations, and bathe in the tank of 
neciar.lT 

Let him utter Gixl's name iimler tlic fiuru's insiriictioii, and all In', .sins, wickednesses, 
and imperfections .shall depart. 

Th. n at sunrise let him .sing the (juru’s hymns; sitting or standing, let him meditate 
on < Jod’s name. 


The ft)ilowing liynin will he foiiiul inlcresting if only for the claim of 
infallibilit V made for lIic iiUeiances of the Guru : 


When (iod be'-'owilh greatness on man, the world emneth and fallelh at his feet. 
"J'liere is im loorn l<i tear if we -hi anything o! v»nr.sclvt'’ ; the Creator of pII evolvelh 
Ili.s'owii contrivances. 

Lo, my brethien, this world is the arena of die tiub' IJtdoved 
Who by hii ]jower hath caused all cieaturcs to bow before Him. 

The Luiti (jod pieservelh If is sainl.s and blackenelli the faces of slanderers and 
enemies. 


The grealiu-ss of tlie Hue (jiiru ever incrcaseih, tJod Himself continvally causeth His 
saint-s lo sing Ills praises. 

O Sikhs of lIiL guru I day and inghl utter tlie name, so shall (lod the tVeator and the 
true Guru maintain you in yoiii h<*nies. 

O Sikhs of ilie Guru ! know that the true (Jurii’s word i. the truest of the true, for it is, ' 
God llim.*;elf who causelh him to utter it. 

The Leloved Cbu! maketh bright the faces of the tiuru'.s ilisciples, and causeth the 
Guru’s praists to resound ihrough^the whole w'oikl. - v,'; 

I-owly Nanak i.s (iod’s slave ; Chul preservelh the honour of His slav^es.J? , .*■ 

Kam Da& wa.s succeeded by bis son .Vrjan. lie it was who compiled,"^ 
the writings of his prcdecesst^rs, together w'ith the hymn.s of the saints w'hp 
had been their precursors : 

' The following is an alkision of Guru Arjan to the freshness ot morning 

■ devotion : , 

‘ " Whra the sparrow.s twitter, and the day i lawns, and many ilcsiics awake in the heart,.’. 

lloly men in their love for the name me absorbed in the Wonf’erful One. , 

-■ ^Therf is gladness in the hou.ses and palace.i where Thou, O ( Jfid, art remembered, 

, The world’s praise is an unfaithful friend. .jrV 


Rag .C^und, sabd 6, 


r kag Majh k:. War, pauri S, 


Amritsar — this may be the sacred tank of the .Sikhs at Amritsar, or any place where 
L Bahib is kept, 

'I -14* , . ' . 








•■. -;ioe!A;XV'-'-‘-.^ Ttie mty ' 


‘ '*Gutu Arjan’s writings contain the following address to the five deadly 
'\j sins ; lust, wrath, covetousness, worldly love, and spiritual pride : 

* I. 

’■/ .''O Worldly Love, iIk.u art ati invinciVjle hero in Ihe tight, thou crushes! even the very 
jpbwerful. 

V.^r^'.'Tht)U fascinaiest the cr»mi)any of the musicians of heaven, rlemi-goils, men, beasts, and’ 
'^Sv'jSircl*. 

CiJ ' ' I bow to faod ihc Creaior ; Naiiak >eeketh the protociion of the Lord of the world I 

II. 

'' O Lust, thou give^t an abode in hell ; thou caus,;si man Id wander in many a womb. 

Thou stealcst the Imarl, thou jjervadesl tlie three 'v«jrlds, tlidu dcstroyest devotion, 
penance, and virtue. 

Thou conferrest scam h.i.pi)iiu*sa, O hivlilc>,s one, tlxni art (ickle, thou fillest high and 

low. 

- ' Hut fear of thee i;-. ilisijelled. hy a-^sDcialing with the sanity, ami shelter in God. 

III. 


'pH 
' \ 


O Wrath, thuu root of strife, there is novel ineicy in Ihce. 

Taking linful intirutU in ihy power, tht>u tMii''esl ihini to dai'ce like monkeys. 

Hy associating v\ith lliee man lu-cmuelh lo\vc>r of the lou, and the inyrimdons of death 
inflict vaiioiis jiunishnienls on him. 

O destroyer of tlie sorrows of the ()oor, meieiful ( -od, pre>erveal! creatines fiom wrath. 


J\. 

O thievish Covetousness, ihoti playe>.l many a piank nilh the gre.al. 

Through tliee the w'andering mind gually wMvenih in every shai»e and four., 

'Thou hast rio n'sjK'Ct foi /nend, oi lover, m rLiatJon, or parent.s. 

What ought nrjt in lie done thou does! ; ought not to in* eaten thou ealest ; what 

ought not to l^e made thou mal.est ; such is thy rej>ut:ilion. 

Take me, take me into Thy pioteciion, O (hvl ; this is my piayoi, O Isiiu; of man. 


O sinful I’ridc, the root of life and dt-alh 

Thou abandouesl friends, and holdest fast iti enemies ; thou spreadest many an illusianr" 

T/iroit^Q/i tfu\' the soul gmwelh Wv'iry in lian.snngralion, and feelelh much jiain as well 
as pleasure. 

ThiDugh thee man luameth astray ni the ternhie wiMernes.'^, and coiiliactelh very dire 
and incurable diseases. 

The only physician the .supreme Urahm, the Supreme Hcing, whom Nanak ever 
worshippeth. 

The following is in praise of the Kalyug or last age of the world, which 
saw the rise of the Sikh religion and a proper administration of justice : 

Unattainable and ina])preheii>ible art Thou, O (lod, hut he who is ',ri de.stineci 
beholdeth Thee 

The true Cium halli lu'^.L<‘^^^.:d iho name on him to whom Thou, the merciful God, ... 
showest mercy. 

In the Kalyug the divine (iuru granlclh deliverance. 

Ifven the vile.sl of the vile, fools and blockheads apply thein.^elves to Thy service. . ^ 

Thou Thyself art the Cuator ; Tlu.ni supportest ihe whole creation ; Thou art cou-" "/ 
tnined in everything. The god of death is asionishctl w-hen all fall at Thy feet. ^ ; 

The .Sat, the Treta, and the Dwapar age.s are sjxiken of, hut the Kalyug is the be^- 
of them all. What man’.s hand docth, man’s hand rcceivelh ; noijody i.s arrested instead* ; 

~ of another.* ' >' . 

* It i.s said that if a man committed an offence in the Sal age, his countty 
i!' ‘punislied. ; in the Treta, the olfender\s city*; in the Dwapar, the offender's family ; 
offender himsdA • 



; ■ <Sl>eiovcd God, Thou dost what Thy saints pray for ; that is Thy ‘daily practice. 


S'-,' ' • \ 0 \ ^ ^ 






“With cUsped hands Nanak prayeth for this gift — Bestow on him, O God, a sight 
Thy saints.* * ^ 

The following is believed to have been written by. Guru Arjan during 
the period of his torture by order of the Ernpeior Jahangir : I 

1 . 


When very great troubles befall, and there none lo receive u.>, 
When enemies pursue and relations (lee away ; 

When every support is broken, and all suMporUis fail, 

If we remember the supicme Being, no hot wnnl shall sliike us. 


ir. 

God i.s the strength of the strengthless ; 

He neither cometh nor goelh, He is perinancnl e\LM ; b) ihc fiuru’s instruction know 
Him as the True One. 

If man be lean, naked, and r the pangs tif hunger, 

If he have not c' farthing in lii.s pocket, ami theie be none t<i c-'usole him, 

If no one satisfy his wants and he be never surccS'ful ; 

If he remcmbfi (lod, l.e shall <dit.dn a peiin.inent kingdom. 


lU- 

If anyone feel evce'i ive iinsis-ty and bo<h»y suffoiing. 

If, bound uj> in houselioM and faniil)", man feel aiti nuiic y-ty and .soiroiv. 
If he w’ander i^ eNcr> direetion, and cannot icsl e\cii f«)r a moment, 

I he think upon (lOd, Ids body and -oul shall l)eeome haptpy. 


1 \. 

Man may be m Lite ])o\sor of lu-ji, .vralh ami covei<At.sne.'-> ; he may become a miser 
through his lo^ e of gieed 

lie may have committed tin f >ur inoital sins, and \enial ans ; he may be surroundedj 
by demons. 

Me may never hav'e lisicne«! to any sacred liooks, hymns, or minstrelsy ; 

Yet he shall lu* sa\ed if he think upini ( lO I ami lepeal Hi" Name even for a moment. 

V. 

Kveii though a man repeat by licari the .'shastias, ihi’ .Simntis, and ilie four \'ech. 

Though he he a penitent, and a Ion! of iieniteiits, »»} a ! and have vi.-iled all places ' 
of pilgrimage. 


* The following i.i Ui. Trumjiii's iianslalLon of this hymn . 

XJnaltainable, incompichensible is thy form, he ait.uns iti it. who.se forehead (this) 
lot (is written). 

(On whom) by the kind Loid Himself inerey is bestowed (lo him) by the true (tuivi 
, the name of llari is given. 

The Kalyug is saved by tlic (iuidev. ^ 

Who w'ere perplexed and oonf<Hindoil by dischaiging >>ehin(l and before (through 
terror), they all applied themsel\es lo Thy .seiviee. 

Thou Xhyoclf art tlie C'rcator, the u])holdcr of the w’hoie cication, in all Thou art ^ 
contained. , ^ y. 

. Dharmraja became astonished, the whole (creation) came and fell down at (thy) feet. 

(There is) the Satya, Trcta, and Dwapar Vugas, but the highest among the YugasthC' 

- Kaltyuga is called. 

Who assents (to the words of the (hiru) he is as.-ented to, no one i.s seized in anyplace, 

' O Hari, thou dost what thy devotees ask for. This is thy glory. 

-Joining %is hands, Nanak ask.s for (this) gift : “O Hari, give (me) the sight of^thy ,- 

r ' * 

dojths, rtf Guru Arjan. + Sanghar, also translated—lortured. 





V'"'.' rV. ■ ■ -■ •■‘'•‘* 'r' '' 

\ 'Though he perform the six duties twice over, though he bathe and perform worships 
Yet if he love not the Supreme God, he shall assuredly go to hell.* . - V-' 

\ , ritf - j 

j In the following Guru Arjan addresses God as a lover : 




Thou art my companion. Thou art my friend, 

Thon art my Kcloved, I feel love for Thee. 

Thou art rny honour. Thou ait my jewel, T 

Without Thee I cannnt abide for a moment ; :'v ' 

I'hoii art niy darling, Thou ait my life. 

Thou art my l-,ord, Thou art my Prince, 

I abide where Thou placcst me. 

What Thou c<jinmandest, that I do. . n 

Wheresoever 1 look, there dost Thou dwell. 

O Fearless One, 1 utter Th)' Name with my tongue. 

Thou art my nine treasures, Th<iii art my •<,ore-h<»use, 

Thou art my pleasure ami delight. Thou art the suT>porL of my soul. 

Thou art my Glory, I am onainoiiied of Tliee ; 

Thou art my slieller, I'hoii art my pillow. 

Within my soul and l^idy I meditate on Thee, 
rhy secret I have obtained from the fiiiru. 

Through the true Guru I have fixed Thee in my heart asi the only One. 

O (iod, Thou art thy slave Nanak's prop, f 


The following is xi denunciation of the j)ractice of the con cremation of 
widows : 


Tn the Kaljug //ut/i a/ii/ meet in union. 

They enjoy one another as long as'it is the will of God. 

The ’ivido 7 o nieetetli not lici beloved lor<l by bwining herself ; 

Although she become a sati t'» be united with him.:)' 

Following the exanijile of others, wudow’s burn themselves through obstinacy. 

They do not thus obtain the company of their dear onc.s, but wander long in trans- 
migration. 

The woman who in virtue and continence obeyctli her husbaiirl, shall never suffer in the 
world. 

She who considcretli her beloved as her (iod 

Is the blessed sali, w'ho shall be aece])iable in (iod’s ('ouvt.S 

A woman whom God loves is supposed to utter the following : 


My P>eloved coiisiderelh not niy merits or demerits ; 

He rcgardetli not my beauty, my colour, or my ornaments ; 

He thinketh not of my discretion or my comlnct ; ^ , 

He lakcth my arm and leadeth me to his couch. 

Hear me, my coinjjanion-, niy Spouse halli acted as my husband. 

He hath put His hand on my hiad, and made me His own. What do ignorant people 
know of this ? 

My married life is now tk'ligh*.ful. r 

I have found my SiHUise ■. He has seen to .all my troulile. 

In my courtyard shiftei/i the si>lendiiur of the moon. 

High! and day I am hajipy with my IJeloved. / ' v 

My dresses are dyed with rich colours. • “‘y 

All my jewels, my necklace, and my llowcrs n<iw enhamc my l>eauty. ' s.- 

My Beloved hath looked on me with favour, and I have obtained all wealth. 

I no longer regard mine enemies or the myrmidons of death. 

■ ‘r ■" 

* Sri Rag Astapadi. "f (iauri Mahala V, sabd 87* • ' -vVip 

X Also transli^ed — It is by the force of destiny she becomes ,, 

■ § Gauri Guareri, sabd 99. ■ ' ■ , 
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nipe treasures of the name are in my bouse, and I am content. 
y>.’ Since' the Beloved hath adorned me, 

' ■ - jiMy wedded life shall last for ever with my Spouse. 


I ‘ '.. 

-.j ' The Emperor Jahangir was informed by Chanda Shah, his Minister at 
’ Lahore, that Guru Arjan was compiling a book against the Hindu and 
^ .Musulman religions. The book referred to was the (iranth Sahib which 
‘ Guru Arjan w-as then compiling. Jahangir sent for Guru Arjan and dis^ 
cussed religion with him. He asked the Guru what religion was the best. 
The following is the (luru’s reply ; 

• 

One man invoke‘^ Ram, ancAher Khuda. 

One man worships tR)sain, another Allah. 

Some speak of the Cause of causes, othcr-^ of the Tienevolcnt. 

Some talk of the Extender of mercy, other's of llie Merciful. 

Some ])alhe at Hindu sacre<l places, others \isii Makka. 

Some perform the Hindu worship, others how their heaiR?'^/ ^/n- Muhafn^itaiian fashion. 
Some read the \ ed'., others the iMusulman hooks^^ 

Some weal hlue, others white. 

Some call theirnelves Musulmans, others Hindus. 

Some abj^irc to the l^ai'cn of the .Muhamniadan^^ others to the Heaven of the Ilimius ; 
But he whfi recogni/,elh Cod’.s will knoweth t)ie Lord Ciod’s secret. 



' j /.‘i- 

? A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THEI- 

MASSORAH. 

V' Bv AX OKIKN'rALlST. 


^ ' In a bulky volume of over looo pages Dr. Ginsburg gives an Introduction- 
' to the Hebrew llible piihlislud by him through the 'rrinitarian Society in 
1894. We are not now dealing with the Hebrew Text of the Bible, for 
which Dr. Ginsburg claims so many superiorities over other editions, but 
which nevertheless does not come up to Norzi’s classical edition of the 
Bible with Massorclic notes. 'I\> point out just one ratlical difference : 
the references in Nor/i refer to the special codices of ihc Jhble, and not 
so much stress is laid ii[K)n tlie old j»rinted editions, the value of which 
has still to be established. 'I'lie readings are ([noted in full, and we have 
the means of verification to hand. 

" In tne Intioduction, we ceflainly cx])ecte(l a clear ox[)osition of the 
system followed by Dr. Ginsburg in his edition of the Hebrew Text, 
and, if I may say it, a Massoretic coinmenlary in the style of Norzi 
amplified and more Uj) to date. What wc do get is ratlier the history of 
the Hebrew Bible itself, of the manner in which it has been banded down, 
and the means that have been eini>io>ed from ancient times foi ihe jireser- 
vation of the text in as pure and uncorrufUed a fijim as it was [lossible. 

. This Introduction consists (.if two [larts : it deals, first, w'ith the outer 
form of the text, that is, the onler of the Books in ihe Bible, the various 
divisions of the icM uUo open and closed sections, into chapters, vcrsesi 
etc. It treats of the division of the Bentateuch, in accordance with the 
lectionary, into a cycle of three years or of one year. In sj^itc of Dr. 
Xlinsburg's assertion that the Sedarim rcpicsent the Triennial Cycle (which 
has already been suggested by others before him, such as Rajipaport), no 
explanation is forthcoming for the division of the rro[»hets and HggiO’ 
grapha into such Sedarim, as no one has ever >ct heard of the whole 
Bible being read and forming iiart of the I.iiurgy, as is the ca.se with the 
Pentateuch. 

The author gives further ilie number o 1 words and U'tler.s found in the 
Bible, in each instance comjiaring all the MSS. made use of in the various 
^ editions of the Massoretic notes contained in them. It is surprising that 
Dr. Ginsburg does not even refer to the fjmoii.s [loem of Saadiah Gaon 
(reprinted by h'lir.st at the end oi his Hebrew I Aincordance), in which each 
line .gives the sum total of each letter of the Hebrew alphabet as it occurs , 
in the Bible. 

Qf greater importance is the second [jart of the book, dealing with the.; 
,iext itself, /.t’., the Dni^csh and AV////! . the orthography, the finaMetters, the 
and the readings called to which Dr. Ginsburg gives 

due importance.* Pie dilates further upon the two recensions, Western 
.j, ^.The importance of the St virut was already recognised and pointed out some two ycftrs;. 
y:' befl)re Dr. Ginsburg’s book appeared, by Dr. Julius Reach, in his Disseriai'ion 
I' kjDactoraie^ at Brjpslau. This little work should have been referred to , by Dr;'' 

' isGinsburg in his treatment of the subject. * V; 

‘vv'’ • ’V **■*/.' 
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{^<yfi,in;d Eastern, going into minute comparisons, and also upon the difTerenci^^ 

7/' between Ben- Asher and Ben-Naphtali ; and Dr. Ginsburg rightly brings 
: first, that the differences between the two are practically of minor im- 
portance, and, secondly, that the theory that our European text rests ex- ’’■ 
, clusively on Ben-Asher’s recension is not borne out by facts. We often : 

, find in our Hebrew text rcM dings which correspond also with the S^astern 
■ recension and Ben-Naphtali. 

The following chapter, occupying about 200 pages, is devoted to a 
description of the Massorah, its rise and development. This is un- 
doubtedly the weakest part of the volume, thougli one would have expected > 
it to be the strongest I'hc author simjjly reproduces, with a few additions, ' 
the old traditions contained in the Talmud and Midrasli, known already to 
Jacob ben Chayim and to Leviia, and ho comi^ares the text v\iih ancient 
translations ; but w'c do not get behind tl.e period of liie Massorah, nor is ■ 
there even an attempt to exj^lain the gradual development of the various 
forms of the Massorah. 


Very little is said about the vowels, and the vaiious systems of vocaliza- 
tion, as well as about tl)c aci'enls niul ilteir no less coin[)lirated and dark 
history. We get n ? explnn.uion as regaids the sus]>endod letters, the extra- 
ordinary points, 01 the inverted ;////^>. ^Vhat was known upon these 
subjects is here repealed, labulnied, and carefully collalc*!!. We have not 
come across auyihing toiKblng tin; small and large letters occurring in 
various passages of the liil)le. 

In this whole history of tiie Massorah, we do not -find any systematic 
descTi\)Uon the Massorelic' school u'stead of this, standard MSS. of the 
Bible are carefully described. 

Of extreme interest is the remaik m.ule by Dr. (Jinsl^urg, that the 
famous codex of Su relersburg {t)i(n is ncjl, as has hitherto been stated 
and accepted by miny, of liab\li>nian origin, but is undoubtedly of 
Western origin. 'I'be ouesti(ui lias, however, to be a^ked : How is it that 
this MS. sliOLild have the supeilinear vocalization, which Dr. (iinshurg still 
maintains 10 be of Hal)ylonian origin ? unless we admit that a MS. so care- 
fully wTitlcn a.s lint in I’alestirie ha i been Ir.insix^rtctl to llabylon and had 
been vocalized there, instead of liaving had the vowel points added in the 
place in which the M.S. was writ ten. 

The myst valuable .seelum of the book i'-. ( 'haptcr XI I., dealing with a - 
descrii>tion of 60 MSS. (ff the Bible, their cdiaracler, their Massoretic ' 
■peculiarities, vocalization and other details, which are of invaluable interest. * 
Chapter XITT. t:oniains a history of the printed Le\l of the Hebrew Bible, 
As these arc the versions-to which the author refers in bis edition of the ' 
Hebrewr text, he describes tliem with great iirccision, and shows tbeir/V 
^ peculiarities. A.niong these printed editions, mo.sl important is his desorip^ ' ■ 
tion of the Idsbon edition (1491). l>r. Ginsburg is to be congratulated “! 
'y tipon the very important find that this Jdsbon edition had practically bec^" 
revised by Alphonso de Zamora, the baptized Jew', and had formed the 
^^!bt>aisis of Jhe Complutensian Polyglot. 

' I>n^ attention is paid to the first Rabbinical Bible printed by Botnberg 
*^^^\:y:enice and a detailed description is |lven of what may be 





lit ^ Coniri^tbn tO tk£ Situcfy sfihs Metssi^iUL ^ 
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called the famous prtnceps of the Rabbinic Bibie with the com|>1ettf* 
Massorah, edited bv Jacob ben Cha}im Ibn Adonijah Ihis edition 
settled finall> the Missorttic text, which henceforth appealed in all the 
Hebrew TJibks 

Four Ai»)it.ndiccs 'ire added the fust treiting of the closed sections, a 
fragment of the recension of the Bib) Ionian school the second contain- 
ing a reprint of the Dikduke Hateimim critiealh » dited with notes and 
references b) Str'ick mil }>aei \| pendix HI cont'iins *1 speciicen of the 
Massorah Ma^na an 1 I'aiv'i in i tahuliled f(jrni, 'ind Vppendix I\ a 
specimen of the ke\iscd NoU^ on the Peniattiich \ anous indexes eon 
cludt this Introducti )n 

This lfih(du ii t f fh II I r i li i un 1 iul)tedl> the result of much 
study and laborious work such is the sul |t( l of the Massorih necess'inl) 
demands dtalin^ i it dies with the in niite t det ills ind paiticles of the 

Hebrew * ext of he J ibl 1 ht \oluine tlirrws nuich hc;hl upon the 

actual sla e of the / xtus t Mu 'ind iffords -i eleir in i^ht into the form 
which It iss imed in various MsS it \ariou pen ids 

The net result is th it lioin the iiiest an lent Ms of the ninth century 
down to the critical edition of Ja ob \d inij ih the difftrencts in the text 
are scarce! \ of inueh import ince J his sh ws that the text of the Bible 
goes back t > i inoie in lenl pern d thin that whi h is u nill> issi^ned lo 

the oimn cf the Mass uelic seho 1 1 he text nuist h \e been lixtd in iny 

centuiies befoie evtn ttu seienth win h I )r (^insbuiu, takes to be the 
century in which tie Massorah tool it ( nt,ir It is n jt our intention, 
on the I lescnt c c isi in to entei into a nioi dal irate dis juisition for the 
purpose of showin^ that theie irc three r f ir epulis of Mi sorah which 
should have I cen disc ri limited in the v ilunie 1 etiie u ihitth Mass irah 
dealing with th tex must by in \i ) centiiies, be cider than that dciling 
with the vowel si^^ns, ind ih it in dl j i babinl> the latlei is much older 
than the \I issorah < e ilin<^ with the ic etits 

Nevertheless this vc luine will uiuloiibtedl) f nn the basis ind stalling 
point for those leseirclus tliai wi 1 be undertal cn locari) hick the text, 
not to a pie Mass iictic tune (as the oldest oim of the Massorah is as old 
as the Scf ind I em] I ) but at in\ i it^. 1 1 a time anteric i L i tl e seventh 
rentui> when the new sdi )ol of Missintes flourished iii 1 destine 

Th^ 7/ t/L in fioN beais on cvei) } iu,e of it the marks of \ imstaking 
labour and diligent rese uch 1 et us h ){ e th it these studies will cc ntnbute 
to a better unders indii l of the 1 ible text 




THE ASSEMBLIES OF AL-HARIRI. 

TRANSLATED I'HOM TIJK AR KIMC VOL. J. RV T. OUENERY, 

VOL. II. liY DR. K STF-INDASS. 

(Oriental Translation P'und, Royal Asiatic Society, London.) 

By John lir.AMEs, u.c'.s. (retd.). 


By the exertions of^lhe Oriental 'Franslation Fund, an English rendering 
of this renowned work, the first hall of which was translated by the late 
Thomas Chenery, and published in 1.S67, has now been completed by the 
well-known scholar, Dr. Steingass. 'fhe two parts arc now published as 
one work, with Chenery’s long and elaborate introduction, copious notes, 
and an Index by Mr. Arbuthnot. 

In all the vast and varied range of Arabic literature, no work, save only 
the S'lcred KoiJn, ranks higher than the Mak:'imat of Al-Ifariri of Basra. 
In the words of ('hencry, *• (.!onteinporaries and f)Osterity have vied in their 
praises ol hnn, Hi.'> Assernblies have been commented with infinite labour 
and learning in And.ibi.sia, and on the banks of the Dxus. His poetry has 
been sung at tiiv' Lasts of the groat, and by tlie frarnel-drivers in the desert. 
To appreciate his marvellous elocjucnce, to falhf)m his profound learning, 
to understand his varied and e^alless allusions, have always been the highest 
object of the literary, not only among the Arabic-si)eaking peoples, but 
wherever the Arabic language has been scientifically studied.'* In spite, 
however, or peiliaps rather by reason, of the very natuie of the special 
merits of the wotk, it has nu:i with but scanty iccognition elsewhere. “His 
genius is, by its nature, so bound up with the siruciure and traditions of 
the Arabic language . . . that the DrientalisLs of Europe have shrunk from 
the difficnltics of translation, and have even been unwilling to dwell upon 
merits which it is imjiossible that those wfuun they addressed should ever 
understand.” 

And, indeed, now that the whole work, literally translated, elucidated, 
and explained by co[/ious and learned notes, is before us, ii must be con- 
1 fessed that, to the ordinary JCnglidi reader, it will seem singularl}^ un- 
interesting. He will find fifty rather pointless stones told in a style almost 
■ unendurably jirolix, inflated, and artificial. 'To the student of Arabic, who 
reads the translation side by side with the Arabic text, innumerable subtle 
charms will doubtless be .i^vidcnt, though even to him much of the work 
will appg^ir to consist of almost childish trifling, playing upon words, and 
,/ literary Juggling of the feeblest dcscri])tion. -» 

Under these circumstances, it will be interesting to int]uire what is the 
spell, what the mysterious charm, by which the son of the silk merchant of 
' Basra has won so high a rci)uiation, and held entranced in admiration so 
niany generations of his countrymen and co-religionists. Even if no answer 
},Aentirely saAsfactory to the Western mind should be obtained to this question, 
f f account of a book which has for more than seven centuries exercised so 
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.powerful an influence over a large section of the human race cannot iail to;; 
-be interesting. 

The history of the book, and how it came to be written, is simple enough.'. 
In the eleventh century, the ancient and celebrated port of !Hasra, though' 
it had lost with the decline of the Khalifate much of its commercial prosr , 
‘ perity, w^as a famous seat of learning. There, in a.d. 1054, was born Abillf 
Muhammad al Kasim, called Al-Hariri, or the silk merchant, probably from 
bis father’s trade. In the same town he died in a d. 1 122. He came of 


good Arab stock, and, in addition to some private income, held an oflicial 
position of importance, which, however, apparently left him ample time for 
literary pursuits. Of his various productions, it is ruy. necrssary here ter 
say anything ; his “ Assemblies ” became so Timous as to throw them com- 
paratively into the shade. The idea of the w jrk was not, however, original- 
A -century !)eforc Hariii, a r\;iebrated writer, Al Hamadani, knowm as 
Badi' az Zaman, “the wonder of the age,” had comi>osed a number of short 
stories so constructed as to display his elorjuence, his profound knowledge 
of the Arabic language, and his dexterity in applying riuotalions from the 
Koran and the early ])oets to all sorts of circurn.sta rices and events. He 
called these stories “ makamat ” (as we might say “ sittings,” though the 
word literally means “standings"), liecause the narrator was represented 
as appearing in some company of learned men, and asU>nishing them by 
his wit and versatility. It was at a comparatively late period of his life that 
Al-Hariii was invited by the Va/ir of the d'lirkish ruler who had virtually 
superseded the puppet Khalifs, Al-Kaim and .'Vl-Murtadi, to compose 
stories similar to those of Hamadani. He had, in fart, conijiosed one such 
story, and this having been brought to the Va/.ir’s notice, led him to ask 
for more. As the idea was borrowed from his predecessor, so was the 
framework of the tales. They are supposed to be related by A I Harith, 
son of Hammam, a Rawi or professional story-teller and reciter of poetry. 
These Rawis were, and still arc, very jiopular among the Arabs, and 
wonderful legends arc told as to their amazing memories, and the almost 
incredible number of verses they could repeal. Al Harith wanders into* 
all parts of the Muslim world, and meets at every turn a brilliantly clever, 
learned, and unscrupulous vagabond named Abii Zayd, who lives by his 
wits, and in every talc manages to carry off a large sum of money by some- 
fourberie or some dis]»lay of eloquence and learning. 

But from the outset it is clear that neither the virtuous reciter Al H&rith 


nor the witty scamp Abii Zayd is a person of any im]>ortance in the eyes 
' of the author, 'rhey are mere ])Cgs on which to hang his display of know- 
ledge and linguistic legerdemain, and he often hardly takes the trouble to*> 
wind up their adventure. On the other band, he — and, it may be added^ 
his contemporaries — valued so highly the grammatical refinements, 
purposely obscure poetical allusions^ that he is said to have trained one, ; 
not all, of his sons to act as expounders of the text, a function which one- r,'' 
of jthem exercised long after the author’s death. 'Fhis ymeference of 
laj^guage of a book to the subject, though thoroughly Oriental^ is all tbef •; f 
tantalizing to Europeans, because one cannot help feeling how 
'f^garding the little-known history of the interesting period .at which he 'ljiveM(3i§.^S; 
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r^iAl-ilarirt could have told us if he would. In the imaginary account of biaS^ 
.'birth and parentage given by Abu Zayd, for instance, vre touch upon a link:.% 
^^^witb Europe at the time of the first Crusade. It was in 1098, when the:4i 
/^ ‘army of Godfrey de Bouillon had reached Cilicia, that Thoros, the Armenian., 
ruler of Edessa, sent an embassy inviting the Christians to occupy the town, 
j^lfend defend it and the inhabitants, who wrere mostly Nestorian Christians, 
against the Turks of Mosul. IJaldwin, the brother of Godfrey, accepted 
the adventure, occupied the town, and founded a principality which included 
all Northern Mesoiiotarnia, and lasted for half a century. Among the 
adjacent towns which were coiKpicred by the Ousadeis was Sarug, or, as 
.the Arabs called Sarruj.. It was taken by storm, and the inhabitants 
either driven into exile, slain, or made ''aj^tives. Abu Zayd always repre- 
sented himself as a scion of the royal race of Ghassan, and a citizen of 
Sarruj, and affirmed that he hud lost all his [Property, and bccon»e a home- 
less wanderer in con.scquence of the capture of liis native place by the 
Christians. The story is ])rob.ibly inlended to be as aporTy])hal as the rest 
of * bu Za>d’.s ultcr.Mices, but one < annot help regretting that no more is 
told us of this inlen sling scraji of contemporary history. 

It would be in. possible, and if possible perhai)S wearisome, to give an 
analysis of all the fifty Asseuiblie.s in the < om[>ass of one article, not to 
mention thvat iheie is considerable sameness in many of them. A short 
accoiint of a few of tlie most routarkahle will, however, siilfice to give a fair 
general id,ea of ti»e charac ter and contents of the work. 

'fhe second Assembly called '* ' >f 1 lolwiin ” is very much admired, though, 
as Chenery observes “there is none which appears more extravagant to 
the I'^uiopean student. ^Vlhlerations, verbal caj^nces, far fetched expres- 
sions, and the [)uerile conc eits which were usual among poets of the age, 
so abound, that we niny almost imagine the author to be desirous of 
satirizing w'hat he ])rofesse.s lo iniit.ate.^’ In this story Harith meets at 
Holwan an inq^rovisatore who is delighting a learned assembly with his . 
elo<iuence and ready wit. d'hi.s is, of course, Abu Zayd, who is pursuing 
his task of getting money under various disguises. Then he disappears, 
and Harilh comes across him again at Basra, where al.so he astonishes his 
company by his literary feats. 

In the fc.mrth Assembly Harith overhears at Damietta two men dis-' 
coursing on duly towMrds a neighljour. The younger preaches charity, - 
' but the elder rebukes him and inculcates sclfishne.ss. TJic two discourses 
are much admired for their flow of words and wealth of poetical illustration., 

. ' The old man is, of course, Abii Zayd. H.'irith intrcduces him to his 
friends, who are so charrrred with his skill that they load him with presents. . 
" Abu Zayd thereupon asks permission to go and have a bath, and takes the 
opportunity lo make off, leaving behind him some verses on the advisability 
of departing when a feast is finished. 

'* In the fifth Harith is at Kufa conversing with some friends. A stranger 


; \ — Abu Zayd, as^usual — comes in with a story of having found a long-lost 
" c son^ whom he would fain take charge cf, were he not too poor to mainlain 
The company, charmed wnth his wit and recitations, subscribe a 
sum of money. As soon as* Abu Zayd has touched the coin, he 
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“laughed till his eyeballs gushed with tears,” and recited an impromptu V * 

' poemj in which he confessed that he had no son, and had only used a trick v. 
to get money. Whereupon he departs. 

The sixth Assembly turns merely upon the skill displayed by Abd Zayd 
in dictating, on the spur of the moment, a passage in which the alternate 
words consist entirely of j)ointed and unpointed letters. This is considerei^|^:< 
5 a triumph of ingenuity and scholarship. 

' ' The eleventh, which is reckoned as one of Hariri’s masterpieces, contains 
a sermon j^reached at a funeral by an old man who had veiled his face 
with a cloak. After it was over the preacher proceeded to beg, and obtained 
a large sum. 'Fhen he went away and began to laugh, m llarith recognised . 
him as Abd /.ayd, and reproached him for his deceit. The unabashed old 
hypocrite replied in a verse : “ Look well, and leave thy blaming ; for, tell 
me, hast thou ever knowm a time when a man would not win of the world 
when the game was in his hands?” 'I'hc sermon, partly in ])rosc, [)artly in 
verse, is, it must he confessed, a very noble y)rodui;iion, especially the poetry, 
of which Chenery truly observes : “ In lofty morality, in religious fervour, 
in beauty of language, in power and grace of metre, this magnificent hymn 
is unsurpassed.” ^ 

Highly esteemed is also the tw’clfth. In this H.irith is with a company 
of travellers who arc about to cross the desert from Damascus to Anah on 
the Euphrates. They were unable to obtain a guard, and were afraid of 
robbers. But a dervish standing by leaches them a charm, consisting of a 
prayer to Allah, which he assures them will protect them. 'Fhey repeat it 
twice a day during the journey, and on arriving safely at Anah rew’ard the 
dervish richly for his assistance. 'This worthy incontinentl} disappears, 
and Hdrith, whose suspicions aie aroused, searches for him. At last he 
heard it said, “ Since he entered Anah he has not quitted the tavern.’* 

“ So I went by night to the wine hall in disguised habit, and there w^as the 
old man in a gay-eolc^ured tlress amid casks and wine-vats ; — and about 
him were cupbearers .surpassing in beauty and lights that glittered, and the 
myrtle and the jasmine, and the pipe and the lute.” — He was, as will have 
been anticijiated, our o\d friend Abii Zayd. On being reproached for his 
dissipation, he utters a beautiful poem in prai^^c of wine. This asse.nbly 
is supposed to have been composed by Hariri as a contrast to the pre- 
' ceding one by way of disjjlaying the vcrs:ililily of his talent. 

The thirleenlh may he <]iK»ted as an instance of the ]>eculiar juggling 
with w'ords w'hich the Arabs so highly esteem. In it an old woman comes 
begging w’ith some emaciated children, l^art of her address runs thus : — 

“ My people and my husband were wont to scl-tle on the Breast, and to 
journey at the Heart, to burden the Back, to advance the .Hand ; — but 
whfen Fortune destro 3 'ed the Arms and ])ained the Diver by means of the 
Limbs, and turned about till Back was Belly, then Ii)yeball grew dim, and 
Eyebrow restless, and the Eye went forth, and the ]*alm was lost, and the 
Forearm grew dry, and the Right hand broke, and the Elbow departed, 
antj there remained to us neither Front tooth nor Eye tooth.” Each of 
the words in capitals has a double meaning, so that the speech is to be ' ' * 
understood as follows : — My people were wont to sit in the first place in the . V"" v 
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/;/rAssembly (Breast), to march at the centre of the army (Heart), to mounC! 
^ ' their friends on the backs of camels (Back), to confer favours (Hand), bat ^ 
V when Fortune destroyed their helpers (Arms), and so on. Thus nazir^ 
(literally “looker”) means both “an eyeball,” and “.one who looks upon/' 
' ' / one respectfully.** It does not seem, in a language so overflowing with' 

, '^metaphor as Arabic, very difficult to string together sentences of this kind 
ad libitum. The old woman, it need hardly be said, turns out to be Abu 
Zayd in disguise. 

In the same style is the sixteenth, where some people are [daying at 
making sentences which have the same meaning read backwards as for- 
wards, like the (ifcck ins('ti])tion on tlie Church of St. Sophia, “ nipson 
anomCMiiata me mona nospin,” or the mcdiieval T^atin verse, “ Roma tibi 
subito motibus ibit amor.” Abu Zayd surpasses them all by dictating five 
lines-of verse which preserve their meaning when read backwards. In the 
next assembly he l)eats even this feat by composing a whole page of prose 
of the same kind, of course on both occasions carrying ofl’ considerable 
rewards. 


L’.obably the Ein'»pean reader will find these examples of Hariris com- ' 
position sufficient, and more than sufficient, though :t must not be forgotten 
that under all this literary trifling iheie lies a ]>recioiis treasure for the'* 
student. Infornialion abounds of (he most valua])le nature regarding the 
meaning of rare and difficull Arabic words, useful elucidations of 
liaritics ol grammar and syntax, of spelling and voc:alization, as well as 
^ discriminations in the u^e of synonyms and many other knotty qiie.stionS. 

In fad it is this last jioiru, his extreme liifficuitw which more than anything 
else commends Haii i to his fellow-countrymen and to Mii.slim readers in 
many lands. But there is .something more than mere grammar in his 
work. Apart from the puiity, elegance, and exuberant copiousness of his 
style, there aie embedded in it, like jewel.s in a framework of gold, a rich 
store of the best poetry, and countless allusions to the old legendary history 
of the i)rie islamilic' Arabs. 

In conclusion, it may he .stated that the notes to both volumes occupy * 
more than half of each ; and that Chenery has prefixed an exhaustive and 
lucid introduction. 'Tliere i.s also a very cojuou.s index and appendix. 
The notes are learned, instructive, and just what notes shouid be, and the 
translation is throughout in flowing and gracuful ICaglish. 'rhe wdiolc work ' , 
in short is admirably done, and is a monument of accuiale an«l profound - 
scholarship, a valiialile addition to our all too scanty .^lore of translations - . 

' of the leading Oriental classics. 



QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

P>v Pkoj*. Dk. Edward Montrt. 


GKXVA^Al. OHSKRVA'J’IONS. 

Wf, have lo point out two iu*\v revic-ws concerning Orientalism in general, 
and Semitic' studies in ])artieuhir. ’I*he first is (he “ CVi'enlalische Litteratur- 
Zeitung,’’ edited l>y I'. IVisei, and puhlished in I’crlin, and appearing 
monthly* ; lliis review is essentially hihliogiaphii.. d‘he second is devoted 
to the history of religions, and is titled ‘*Ar<'hiv fur Religionswissen- 
schaft,’'t it is jmhlislied iindtT itu* direction of 'fh. Aelielis. This review' 
differs greatly fioin the one published in h'ranre under the direction of 
J. Revilic, and titled ‘‘ Rt'vue de Thistoire des religions instead of being, 
like the last, devoted to tlie study of ]»robleiijs whic h a]>pear in every 
religion on the globe, it appeals to us more like a re view the ]»hilosopliy 
of religion, than of the s< ience of religions. 

At the ('ongress of Religious .systems held at Slockliolin on tin; 
31st a\\igiisl, iSp7, I’lolossoi I'lianlcjiie de ia Sau'.sriM made an interesting 
speech, lately pulilished, on the comp. native stmU of leligions and 
religious belief.! 'Ibis work is of gn'al iriUiLSi to all interc.sted in 
Oriental and Semitic SLucIk^. 'The inlhieiiCL wide. li Hellenism has 
exercised upon the .'-'"iniies has oiien bec-n dLTiioiij.trated, and some re- 
markable work.-) have been ]*uhliblad on the '•^ubieci. Mr. Robert Brown, 
how’cver, show.s by his rceeni studies the inlluenre exercised by the 
Semitic ihind on (ireek mythology.]; 

We must lieie spec iall) mention ilie romaikable work publislied by 
Prof, 'fielt* on the jjhilo.-ophy of religions, this w’Cjik eonsi.sts of the 
lectures given Ijy the J >iitcli savant at l-kiinburgh under the (iifford trust, 
in November and I'ec ember, ik(;(). 'I he Philosophy of Religions is .so 
closely and iiUmiaiely ( onnecied with Oiicntai ])hilosoi>hy and (.)rientalism 
in general, that it de.-.ervc.'s the serious aiteiinon of oui leaders. 

A theme w'oiihy of attention has been jiropcmndcii at the University of 
Berne by Di. Kunstling. r on the theory of the nouns of number in the 
Semitic languages. H .\l the end of his dissertation, the author gives an 
tiriginal explanation of the strange fact that in the Semitic l.inguages the 
noun of the cardinal feminine numbers (fiom 3 to 10) is used with the 

* Wolf Pciser, JJfrlin {4IU h 

t J. K. II. Mohr, FicMhurg 111 Hrisgaii. 

t “Die vergltacheiide Rcligicjnsforschiiiig uml iler religiose (jiauhe," in Svo., J. E. B, 
Mohr, Freiburg in J!fn.g.T.u, 1S9S. 

§ “ Semilic InlliuMice in Du*ek Mythology,” in Svo., W'illi.nni'^ and Norgate, London, 

] SgS ■». 

“ Iideidiiig lot de t iod.sdienstw eten'^chap,'* in Svo., Vim Ivampen, AmstV:rdai*, 1S97. 

“ ii'ar Theurie der Zahlworier in den semilischen Spr.^chen,” in Svo., Berlin, 1897 
if>ruck voD II. llzko\v.>^ki). 
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masculine substantive, and the noun of the masculine number with the 
feminine substantive. 

This reversing of genders is like the euphemism frequently used by the ' 
Semites, “For fear of calling anyone l)lind, they say of him in Aramean 
he who has a multiple eyesight again, from the fear of calling 
anybody sterile, they say by the loot J-C, which according to 

S. Fraenkel originally signilied hein'^ li'uitful* likewise in speaking of men, 
or of things considered masculine, the noun of the feminine number was 
■employed, and in speaking of women tir of things iei»uted feminine, the 
noun of the masculine number was ustd. J’hey weie under the super- 
stitious fear of «liiitinishing -the ijersoii or the oijject nan.tal by describing 
them by tlieir true sex. 'This theory seems to us to be untrustworthy. 
Caspc'iri, in his “(irammaire arabe 1 hrciich editiori, page 202), explains 
this anomaly in tlie tolhiwmg m. Miner ; “It .ni''es,’'he sa)s, “from liie 
iinjioriance wliu'h the Arabs attach to the substantive natiiie of the nouns 
of number, so as to distinguish tlKinfrom adjertives As these agree in 
gender with the nouns which tliey qaalily, the Arabs have given to 
the nouns of numbe! the (»ppvjsUe form (jf gender lo that of the .sub- • 
stantivc.” We believe, however, ili.il it is j>';ssibie to give a less subtile 
exiilanation of llu . ningularil y, wlii» i; we have e\pianied in cnir '■* C'lrainmaire . 
miniine dc rhef^ieu et de ) aiiuiieen bibliqiies (|>agc 5.^ ). This apirarent 
anomaly is ov mg to the l lljal the nonn'i ot mimbei fioin 3 to lo are ^ . 
aitsfraii nouns. In ItcikIi the same pi«»cess ol i.oiv-11 uetion is followed in 
using ab..tra(l nouns: di/aine, dou/aine, iiUin/Liii«c, et(‘. When we .say 
iu,I‘'rench a a* iiizaitu' ,/t we speak hke the Hebicw who says 

nsry. h'r''m the time ihe> t mpio^ed ilie noun of the feminine 
number with tlie masculine sulist.iiitice ui the Semitic language.s, they were 
iogica’ily led lo inulvo list* of the noun o: inasc'U’ine number with feminine 
substantives. 

A\'e have also kj announce an important work by 1 \ Jensen on the 
Hiltiles and Lite Armenians,’ in which ihe .nilhor pioju^ses to solve the 
problem of tlie llittile insc rijiiioii'^; by < omj;.c'nng them with the Armenian. 

It is known that tlie innjoiity of Diieiil il languages liave been compared, 
without success, with tlie langaagL- of these famous •'lel.e. 


IJiin.h \i. 1 1 1 J KI- \v. 
t )/d y I ’.s itii/n nf-C i C ( 1 • r y / b/r s/itit. 

The thirteenth pan of the “ I )ictiomiaiie de la bil)ie’ jniblished by the 
Abbti Vigoiiroux I ajrjieared some little time hack. It includes, like the 
preceding pans, some \'<.vy inieresLiiig artii les, in p.irticiilai : — rEccl^- 
siastique ou^Sagesse de Jesus fils do Sirarh (with a far simile of the Oxford 
MS.), Tecriturc hebraicjiic, riLgyjrle, etc. - -• 

The forthcoming piibiic'ation of a new general wtirk upon the lUble is 
announced.g It will be titled : “ Fix yclopiedia biblica, a dictionary of 

* Tilts second example .seems lo u.', to le badly chosen, «ts il iloes not prove the 
original sense of this rool. 

+ Ilitfiter und Armenier,” in Svo., K. Tnibner, Slrasburg, ihgS. * 

Z Lctourez et Ane, Paris, 1S9S. 

§ Adam and Charles- black, London. 
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the Bible,’* edited by Cheyne and Sutherland Black. The names of these 
scholars are a sufficient £>:uarantce of the value of the work. 

. In the “ZcitschrifL fiir die alttcstamenlliche Wisscnschaft ” (Part 1 ., 
1898) we notice a study of Zeydner on the mark of Cain and circumcision 
(Kainszeichen, Konilcr iind Besrhiieidnne). 

The “ Zeitschrifi des deutschen Palrestina V’ereins " (V'ol. XX., T'art 2-3, 
1897) includes a and remarkable inonou;ra])h of Dr. Ci. Schumacher 

upon the southern part of the land of B:isan, with a detailed map, and 
numerous illustrations. 'J’liis dcscri[jtinn, l)cin^ both ^eo^ra|)liical and 
historical, is of the p;reat -st interest. 

A scries of coninieniaric.s on the ( >ld 'I'estasnent ha\e apj^eared. We 
may mention the following ; Ilol/.ingcr, Cenesis'^ ; budde, tiu* book of 
Judgest ; Driver, pjel and Amos; ; \ alelon, Amos ami JloscaJ:; wSteuer- 
nageJ, Dcuterononi) , \\'i!deboer, Ihovcrhs.li etc. (h-awford lJuikitt has 
edited some interesting hagments of the book ol Kings, lufcuding to the 
translation of Atpiila, from a MS. formerly in the lieni/i of Cairo.*’' 

'rhe JCcclesiastieus, 01 \\'isdt)ivi of Jesus, son of Smich, has gisen rise to 
a new studv of Jsiael ! wheie we Iind trie oiiginal Hebrew te\t, with 

a translation and coinmcntai y. 

Wc also ha\e to notily the translation of tlie Kiuial of Judaism enSty 
*|ni 7 ) by J. do Pauly and Neviasky, the two fust volumes of wiiich have 
a]Ji)eared.;J. J 

Ar M l( . 

We notice a new monthly Islamif leview, “be Minui de TArt Miisul- 
man,”i(;^ edited by llakky-bey. 'I’h.is review is .lluslratcii 

'rhe “Joiiinal AsialU|Ue," in ll^ nnuiber l»»r November- Det embei , i<>y7, 
IJiiblishes an article (;f gicat interest by .Mr. I^everiacm Musuhnans and 
Chinese IManieheaiis. It 1 reals (-f the introduetion of Mat‘ii< iieism into 
China. 

the yeai (121 is found li.e fir.M mention of a Manithean tcrniile at 
Si-ngan-fou. a teinjile whic h [>rolnibiy cxi'^led I'lom the rommencemt^nt of 
tlu' fiih century. In 6 ().\. a (Jhaidean iianned rou-lo-icn brought to China 
the sacred books of /rr'r^ in whieli were formulated the 

doctrines of Manicheism. Prom this time we learn that Manichean 
temples multiplied in (.'hina,and the religion v»f Mani w'as recruited during 
many centurie.s by namerous dis('ipK s. Mann heism in ( 'hina had been jire- 
ceded )>y Ma/deism. Tlic Ma/d'-an woi.ship e\isti.il in the fust (.eniury of 
our era in the ( ’.hinese tvnllory vvhi( h to day forms the prr^vinres of Chen-si 
and Kan-sou. between Ojy and (>15 the leligion of Zoroaster flourished 

* |. E. i;i IJiisgriu, iSoN- 1 1S97. 

4 Pnivcr.sily Pres'^, ( 'ninbrii Igt-, 1897. ' 

§ J. UiclvL-r, (’lic^scn, iSuS, 

!l Vaiulenhdeck :inii Ruiircchi, ( inttiiij;en. 1S98. 

* J. E. b. Mohi, l'r(Ml>iirg in iJrisgan, iSg/. 

** Univer.';ily i*r<.*sri, ( !aml)rnlgc, 1897. 

‘I t ** lii!jiiOlhei{iic Jc ri\«)Ic tics Hauler I'.iutles” (science'^ icligieubcs), V’ol. X., 
partti, Lt-roux, Turi^., nSnS. * 

4+ llcili'isf)ii, (i. Michau anti (*ci., ( Irlcan.'?, 189S, 

55$ Cj. bcfeuure, I’ans, 1S98. 
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among the Tou>kiou Turks in the neighbourhood of Lake Isslkoul and 
Taras; in 677 a Mazdean temple called the Temple of Persia was built 
a^Si ngan-fou (in the province of Chen-si)/' iL is interesting to follow this 
succession to Mazdeism by Manicheism in China. ^Ve desire to draw the 
attention of our readers to the discussion raised at the last ('ongress of 
Orientalists at J\'iiis on the origin of the Arabic won.! zindik 
(Manichean, h<Tetic), some tracing it to Ma/deism and to the word zend^ 
and others to the Aramean and to the word saddit^ 

In the “Journal Asiatique” lor January I'eLjriiary. there is a 

curious account 1 )> Mr. Casanova of a manuscript of the sect of Assassins. 

'Die last jjarts •f iVu* “ J\erucil d’Archeoli^gie Orientale,” by Clermont- 
Caanneau, contains an inipoitant statement or r«. feience to the liasilica of 
Constantine and the Mosque Omar .U Jerusaiern, wlnfli was roatl before 
the Academy of Inscriptions and I-’ine Arts in October and November, 
1807. 

In the “ Altorientalische I'orschungen ” (2nd seties, I., ]'arl 1-2), by 
AVinc'kler, has .ijjjjcared a c minus slud> of a text ol the Minaite inscrip- 
lu)ii , pT\>ving tiK u xislence oi polyandry amongst the peo|)le. 

In ('onclusitm, wl roiinneiid a work of great met it !>} Mr. H. 1 *. Smith, 
on tlie JJibk and ^"lani. or the influence ot tin. Oid and New 'Testaments 
on the icligion 01 Muhammad.^ This 1- an impartial pamphlet, which 
will coiutibuii- lo swc'cj) away tile prejudices entertained by so many 

Cdiristians against Islamism 

^ I 1)1'. -T-. Sons, \ *il , nSo7 



iia..: > The "Sacred Books of ike Easi"" 'Series.- 

For facility of reference we publish with some of our quarterly reviews' Of 
one or more of “ The Sacred liooks of the East Series, a complete, list of them, ' 
brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 
consider to be a useful addition. The Scries now stands as follows (ist July, 1898) 

THE SACK \i D BOOKS O F T H F E AST* 

(Translated by various Oricnlal Si holars, and edited by the Rt. lion. F. Max Muller.) , 


Fitvt Series, Vols. L— \X1\’. Svd, \'ul. X\IV. l’.ihl.T.vi Ti'\ts. Translated liy E. 

VoLI. ThcUpanidiacR. Tiandaicdby I'. Max j I ‘.in HI . 0 .. fi.l. 

Mt-LUtIK. I'.'iil [ ms. 


Vol. n. The Sacred Laws of die .is 

taiiKhl in the .SHionls of AjKist.iinh.i, « I.im iin;». \ ''i-.li- 
i/iSL, mill Biiiiclh.i^ ;iii i. 'I i rinsl Ut- ! Iiv Uiiil. 

Ri'XLMt. J'.irl 1. .Snoinl l ihliim. i-is f..l 

Vol. III. The Sacred lIouKs of t’hina. Tlie 
Texts of Confm-iniiLiii. 'I'miisl.-iii-il Uy Iami s I.i i.'.i . 
P.'irt I. 12s. (..1. 

Vol. IV. The /en>l Avesi.i. I'.irt I. The Ven- 

iHdAd, Tiansl.-iti*i! liy !*\.. Mr.!i 1 1 

ediiion. i.|v 

Vol. V. The Tahl.ivi Tt?\ls. I't.uislated by !■'. 
W. WiiM'. i‘.in 1. ni, 

Vols. VI. .and 1\. The (Jui’dn. Trandalcd by 

E. li. P/u.siKi.. .Ms 

Vol. \’n. The I nslihiles Ilf Vi.s,h//u. Tiaiislalcd 

by jl’l-l'JS Jill l,r. in-,. Ml] 

Vol. VI U Th(‘ I’.haLj;ru adL,dl.i, widi The S.inal- 

fii\pritiv:i, iUul Tht'.\iiu:;’l ‘i. I'r.Li. d.i'.f H.\ K \siM\\iii 
7'5 <imiia!s' Ti i.a si..’'.i! I ul K IIS' I 

JOS. '^d. 

Vol. X. The Dhanun.ipada, lianslaled lneM Pali 
by E M \\ M I i-i !■ IV , i:nl 1 ')» Suit .-Nii 'a.i, ii...csl >u d 
from l\i1iby\‘. Kai-vih.i! , Iji'mj; O.i.i.iiui .il l..i-.svil 
the Ihidflhfsts. los r,.!. 

Vol. XL Buddhi'.l Sulta'v. 'l'i.\UNlj.ied from P.'tl: 

by 'r. W. Ki'Ys J Iaviii' uiv rd. 

Vol. XII. The .Saf.-i|i.iiiia IJr.dui»i^/.i .n-i ordin” 

to the TcjiL of till* ^l.'l !}i\-iii(!ni.i S loul 'IV..!- Liud 
by Jri.iii.sKfjC.ULi\v.. f’.tn I P.h l.s I. u. l M i. , 

Vol. XIII. Viii.i\a I’cNt-'. Ti.tnd.iU'd ftimi 
ilie P.ili by 'I' W. kiris Hx-'in, mil IlirM'.-s t)i- 

UlSM'LntC. I'tirt 1. I'is. li' 

Vol. XTV. The Sacred Laws of tlu- Viyas, as 
Laivhtin ihi^Si hnid*. nf ip.isf.iin’j.t, i i.uit mi.i. V.i -i vb/'.'.'i 
.'iiui lianilli.'iy.'i'Ki. ‘J'r.i’.islali-ii !»v 'iii.iii.i Biiiikk. 
Pail II. i'js tilt 

Vol. .XV. 'J'hc Fp-^’nS'liads, 'rian'ilaied l)y F. 

Ma-V M- iir-.iv. II. los. 

Vol. XVI. Tlie Sacred UooU-s of ('hina The 

Texl-i of (.Jonfiu i.iiii'vin 'I i.e'sl:il«d ii> J.smks l.i.i.OK. [ 
Part 11. 'id. 

Vol. XVII. \'inaya Tests. 'Pj .T ijsilaled from ’ 
P3Ii by '1'. W UiiV'. I ) \-. ii^s ,!ti 1 j tbois- j 

Ui'Ki:. Pan II. ii.s. >'u 

Vol. XVIII. T’aldavi 'rcxt.s. rr-iiiMialed by 10. 
\V. Wk.st. P;iiill. i -.M. 


Second ^Scries, d’<»ls. XXV.— XLIX. 8vo, 
cloili. 

Vol. .\X\'. .\Ianii. Translated by Georg 

f. IIM • . Ms. 

\'ol. XXVI. The .s’.iLiiiatha-lir:ihrnru/a Trans- 

l.it''(! 1 I I* -v I.l.i.F 1 Uv. I'.'ill II. 12v, M. 

\ols. .\.\\Ti an.I XXVni. The Sacied Hooks 

of i. In'i... J h. 'I ( s'is I f (.oiifiii I.'iiiisiii 'I'laiislated by 
Iji.i.i r.ii! 111. .nut I\' I’Ss- 

\'ols. X.\I\. and XW. 'I'he ( jrdiya-.Sfl'ras, 

Ivult- -si \'ttlji Jiuiiif’s'ii l 1 i anslated by 
Hi km \* ' I )l !•! M I 1... 

I'.ir' ' I .Hid n I 's I'lil e.v li. 

\mI. \\\!. 'rhe/in.!..\vesla. Part III. Trant- 

l.llill l.v 1. II Mil I -v I 

Vol. \.\\H. Ve-Jic IlMiin.s. Tiaiislated by F. 

M-.n M I 1 . I I'.I.I I. I '..1 

Vol, XWIIl. I’hi Miiimi J/.nv- Books. Trans- 
l.tl•li.^ I' ill I'liv P.ii I I X.tr.Kl.i. I5r/ha‘iiinii. 
1 1. •>,! 

Vol. \.\\1 V. 'Pile \’"d.;iua Siilras, with A'ankara’s 
( 'I'U'ii ••inv '1 I I, -si. Ill'll !i\ <1. '1 lui-.M r. Pari 1. 

1 'll 

Vol. X\XV. I he (^)nesUi)ns of Kini; Milinda. 
P.iit I I .i.ii'l.iii il ii >111 thi I'.'ill by 'r. W. Rnvs 
H \ v I O' JO*. * d . 

Vol \\\VI. T!)e < Hies' ions ol IviOj^ .Milinda. 

I'.iiill I '1.1 

Vol XXWTl, Prihl;uiTe.xl.s. Part IV. Trane- 

I.it'cl -'V K W Wisi. IV. 

Vol. \\X\'iIi. Till* Ved.'inta-Siiiras. With 

.S.ril .ii;*k.iiN .1 s (.’iiriiiii'Miimy IVati slat f'l by (i. 
'I'lii: \v. i. I’.iri 1 1. 1 f. 1. 

Vols. XXXIX. iind .XL. The Sacred Hooks of 
('■lull. I I 111 T' Kl'. Ilf T.'iuisin. 'I'l :iii>>l<il< d by JaMCS 

I.I 'rl I .IS. 

Vol. .XT I. .Vatapallij - Hr;»hnia//a. Part III. 
'1 iii'isl.iitd hv Ji i.ii s I'lc.i.i'i I'l-, Ctl. 

\"<)l .XLII. Hymns of the Alhaiva-vcda. Trans- 
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TWENTIETH REVIEW ON THE 

‘‘SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES.:' 

’ CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 

VOL. XXXVII. — PAHLAVI VK\TS. rRANSLA'PED RY E. W. 

WI^:ST. PARI' n. ('DN J'EN'l'S OF NASKS. 

Rkvm wm.h liv MIL Rlv. II. 1.. Mii.is, D.l). 
i^I'roft'ssor- FJcci <‘J Zend JVi/Adoi^y in tfir l-'j/iirrsi/y of Oxford,) 

This volume is cspcrinlly imporUini lor the hi-^torj- of A vesta-documents. 
We have in it a^ciedilde^ ac-c'ciunl of the e\istent e of iViasscs of Zend 
literature, early and l.ile, m the form of r^o-c ailed NasUs, or poriions of 
Zoroastnan literature, c-illeeled in t/ook>, \^ a innlter of course these 
collections, wlun last definitely settled were rather late, and well in 

the Sas.saiii.in times, hut rojleciions of tlie ancient “ clocunionts,” even 
hefoie they weu* lenlly ‘‘ tlrir hmk nl*^ ' at all. hat still oial pieces though 
elahojaiely njeu!rjn',ed I>\ pr.esi^ iranual foi llie ])urj^ose, iiad been szoing 
on li-orn ihv' vei) earliest ])erix;ds. 'The e.xlernnl form in wliirh these 
“ ca^ilcetions " weu- made, aiifl in the shape in which llu) are recorded in 
this volumi.’, eive , fair and inli. r«. s' ne^ evid'MU’e ol their ajiprc’ximate and 
relative acii'. 'l iie .Wvks aie tw'enl\-onc ni number, and they fell into 
their present nrcKi.from a wa 1! in .tilled siipi'rsiiiion as to tlie sanctity of 
cme ot the jiost j^atiiK' ])ia\ers, the so called Ahuna Wiirya. 'This is the 
little plea e wi.ieh ac<]i,iied pseudo iiii« >or!aia e a <]u:trtei ot a century ago, 
t veil among occidentals, as i>eie.p sunpo-evi to ptesenl an aitalogy with the 
of Si. 1 olni. 

A singular value is aitac IkcI to this ])Ost-e:''’hic miap even in lh(‘ Zend 
Avestn, .showing wliar a grt.it lap a* oI time had taken plac e since even a 
post galliic petiod. This word, the Ahiina X’.iirya, was .said to have been 
pronoiinc.cd before Alima c leated the v'orld, \ a un XIX. 

I'hc jirayer is a ''omplel'-, ttn)iig^i veiy bn-, t, pi^'t e s/l ihieL lines in the 
(hUhic diale< I, and in one cd ili«. (J.iiin.' mc-tres. (See S. I>. 1C., XXXT.^ 

]j. ^Sr.) Ihit the ])ie<a‘ is e\n,'i g.'il Inc* be;,ond a doubt, and stuiiewhat later, 
having been jiiil togelhei out ot i i.nluA ideas, ^ay lifiy c>r a hundred years after 
the Chitha Ahinna\'aiti was conipieted, and yet l)y tile lime we arrive at the 
composition of '\1X , this Ahuna X'aiiva Iiai) aii.iineo such a marked, 
if not an exaggeiated sanctity as is indic ated there (In V. XlX.) ; and 
at the date at which this list of the Xa.sks was l.isi nuidj, this sanctity had 
not only maintained itself, but was m so t.n- turiher tlevulciped that the 
number of lliesc colit. c'i,()ns, ‘‘ twcnp\-one/' wa^' determined b) the number 
of the. words in it (this Ahima-Xhurya ]ira>er). Ikic li Nask corresponds 
consec;nti\ ely to each cme of ihe woids in this j o.-,i gatluc' fragrpent. 
That these Nasks were each and all not porlicms of lue genuine old Zend 
literature, written at the time when tho language wa'. ali\e, is rendered 
certain by the Nirangistan which we have left to u.s in a condition which 
clearly proves that it was written or written over at a comj^araiively very 
late period, and that the individual Nasks weienot Homogeneous one^wiih 
the other as to the age or nature of t leir rein tents is proved, if such a thing 
needed external f>roof, by the best specimens of the Nasks which we 
actUfttly possess in their fall, or quasi full, form namely, by the w^ell-known 
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Yasna and Vendid&d, both of which are, of course, made up of documents 
differing in age by hundreds of years, and by subject matter no less 
heterogeneous as to its nature than as to its age. TJie best illustration ot 
this is the existence of the (h'uhas in the middle of the Yasna as its kernel 
with such j)ieces .is XIX. beh)rc it, for tliis latter is a c:oiimicntary in a 
very late and degenv-ratecl style «>f a ])iecc which is itself positively post- 
gothic by a century more or less. So of the A’enclidad, nothing could be 
more hetrrogene<nis than the beaulilul XVnj.,XlX. fargards to the now 
trifling, but oiu'e iinpoitant details about juirificalion, eli:. 

[>ut whatever imi^t he the i liaracier of an) such colliM iions, it is a matter 
of the deepest intiTcst to know that they were .“.l a l eri.Y.n period definitely 
recognised, and that tliey hear iniiis]>ulal)le evidence as to the ])ast exist- 
ence of a large mass of Avcsia liutaiiire, carl) oi late. In fact they show 
that there must have existed sr hools tif A\ esta learning under the 
Sassanids wliifdi :u coniplislied very serious results, from the f.u r tlnit twenty- 
one collections tjr Xasks of .\vesla liteiatnre existed at that ]>i riod, each one 
of which, as i‘ is t.iir to .supj»o‘'e, may fane hccii of about the same bulk as 
the Yasna or W nditijtl. And it nio'jt of these collections were late, the fact 
attests all tlie more to tlu* ceilain existencvi of a (piasi-s'ueni ific activity of 
the peiiod ; and when we renieinl)i‘r thai this was tlu: tune when the 
Avesta itself was di'finilclv uadanued fiom its old rahlavi- Avosta character, 
wlien all the old signs lor its bliort vowe ls, if any ^ xi^icd at tlie lime, were 
superseded by distUK I letteis, and wlien cveii the ^ (mson.iMls and ttie long 
vowels w’eie remodclleil as to sinepe, 1 think we lua) say that w’c must 
reconsider any opinion whi^ li w'e may have fumed, as to llu‘ literal) deartli, 
at least, of the Sassanian ]‘erio(J ; for ihe-^e iransfened m.isses cu' lileralm e, 
as W'C have them in the genume Avesta, a<'tuall)' ])re''erve(l the phonetic 
values even to the most dehu aic jioints (^f disi inetic.n. d'his XXXVll. 

iherefove ro( alls to ns a wlujse, tlujiiuh. a restricted, world of intellectual 
life, for while? the ])iesenr form in which these notiJ (oi the Nasks) arc 
l)rcservcd for us in the Dinknul, is to he icfeiied to the nintii eeuiury of 
our era wdih more <ii- less i incss. they rc<oid, of euiiisc, the stale of 
intellectual labour which must haw existed some centuries previc^usl) . 

liut in themselves ccjiisideri'd these notice-) and exe.erjils ]K)Ssess great, 
if still only secondary, inlere-t for /.end ]))nloh)g>. 1 will not dwell upon 

those sections whicli recall the present /end A\e^la, as prominent [lortions 
of tliern havt alixad) been f on-iideied L‘y nu' in this u view', and a, 1 may 
possibly in future* enlv i into fmther flelails concerning tlietn ; but it will be 
interesting Kj see wh.al some of ihc'^e N.isks weie like ; and if many of 
them contain matter whii h seems j'uiiuile and ([ir.iini to the last degree, we 
must not forget th.at our ( 'hristian lileratuie itself wajuld appear quite as 
puerile to a Zoroaslrian as these specimens of hi-, later religious literature 
appear to us. .\nd w’l* fan the wfnr rcadil)' even enjoy with kindly 
sympathy what may seem to us to veige iiii«m the grotesque if not 
indeed jiositively to invade that domain, when we recall those most im- 
pressive porlif>n.s of tlie A\esui whicli are gcnerall) acknowledged ^o stand 
alone in tiieir iierioci. 

The first Na.sk, the Sudkar, deals w'ith various repetitions of the prayer 
Ahuna-\’airya and the division of the Nasks in accordance with its lines 
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(see above) ; then with the as/ecM-vo/iu another especially sacred prayer ; 
the third fargard begins to deal with the formation, decline, and death of 
human beings and of illiberal opulence. 

But it would be manifestly a mistake to continue a dry summary of the 
contents of this valuable volume here. What w'ill more ini crest the reader 
will be instances of a raie ant! gra}jhic naluie. Among such bits none 
could be more imi^orlant nor cuiious than the extremely traditional 
account of Zoroaster's birth, whii h is found in llie Lwciiiy-fourth chapter of 
the ninth book of the Dmkard: “Of the VarstmAii'^ar Nask there are 
tvvent\-thiee largard.", and llie lirst is tlie .\etlna[)aiLish on the asking of 
Zaratuslu b}' Mjiitiukin 'ih about the nature ol the biitli of Zarafusht and 
his coming t (3 the u ligion ; an<l the reply ol /aralusht, alxjut the combative 
Cfjining together of the liie-caiising and deatli ("iii:>ing s)>nats at his birth.” 
1 alter, as usual, the sonuwliat clinicult I inguage which Dr. West so con- 
scientiously makes use of as a f ‘mv<.‘nien< e lo ( riiit's studying the original ; 
it is so extremely unlike bis own vigorous and lucid style. It seems that 
whether from veneration, curiosity, ut in the case of certain royal births, 
to ii.ake sine of ilic identity ol the jnf.int, good and evil sjiirits struggled 
for his person. ‘‘ When ihev saw Ins liead, tliey (‘onsidered it to be tVie 
shoulder of .‘I/i /IJi and liis < lu-'t and hack tho'^e of Ahtirishvang : 

and when fliey saw Ins full lirc-.isl lliey consideied it tej be that of the 
spiiitof libeir’hl) , and by nis sidu a'- the \r>.tn glory to rub ins bosom.'’ 
On Lhegiitvous 1.01 painuil; hiingme l^itli of the bead, Zaratusht spoke 
at once, and cpioied liic Kuei Avesla m a passage wide h is a soil of rubric : 
“As a s[)iriLual li'rd is my d.sir^x do thou who art the Zoli .s])t.ak forth to 
me;” and (iod an - veicd him ilu*s . “ ^*1) shouldsl thou be the [iriestly 
master as legauls whatever righteousness 1 si)rMk lorlh with righteous 
intelligence ; thou an of value, ver) muc h, anc.i i ightcous, and most intelli- 
gent, and wilt slate tlie religion of Auliuiua/d n> ( reatiires of every kind.'’ 
This saying diove a spiiitnai arrow home to the deuion-., just as an archer 
slioots an airow against a man cioti'cd wiih a coat cd’ mail, the devil 
grumbled to iii^ (Iemon‘-: at thi', : “ I'.vil has hapjiened to you ; but ycju 
don't use care.” “ .'^u /aialusln ])HKlaimed liie to be* bee of the devils’ 
control foi wlien the deviK tc il on lu'^ nascent body, only yet brought 
forth so far as Ids head, ihe words wliicb be spjike (taken (lom a jiassago 
really uttered one ibotiS.and >eats later), IcKjk at once laidily form (not 
uncommon w'lth Ava-sta kue), jusi as l!ie lladma plar.t dal afterwards; 
it became a warrior, and du>ve the devils back ; but /aralusht followed 
up bis demoraii/ed assailants , he sjioke again, and his w'oid went home 
like an arrow straight ;!i the devils’ jiersons, but with ten fold force. 
They however came on again ; hut tiiis seiamJ wor*! fumed w'arrior also 
and kept them off. 'I’he prophet’s arms appeared as llie biith progressed, 
and the demons were hit again ; but the amount of force w'as this time one 
hundred times greater than that the lirst sj)oken word. But when his 
■wdiolc body was brought forth the dejiions were “ in tremble ” indeed, and 
hurried l\ome to hell ; the gloom dispelled, light increased, and every 
creature of the beneficent sacred being was j^lcased, and talked of virtue 
and God came and took aw^ay Zaralutht to keep him safe, etc. 

.As I have already said, it is a very valuable volume indeed, and I may 
return to it w^ith an additional review in another number of this periodical. 
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THE LANDLORD AND POLITICAL TENURES 
OF GUJARAT AND WESTERN INDIA. -(I.) 

By B. II. li.\J>|-.K PdWKI.I.. C.f.J-., J-.R..S.I:., M.R.A.S. 

For practical jjurposcs, it is easy to classify all Indian land-tenures, which 
are not mere tenanrits (under some other “owner”), into Landlord- 
ten UK L.-., and Pi.ASAN r J i- M'Rrs. It is true that one class of ])easant or 
village tenures (wliere I he wliolu village is owned by. a ro-sharing com- 
munity) is itself of tlie “landlord” chararler : but we may put these out 
of consideration and here ('orifine oui selves to th.u estates usually distin- 
guished by tlic familiar vernarulni names “ /ammdjri,” “ dTiltikdari,” 
“ Khoti,” et<‘. In those there is a rocogmsed private ownershij) of one 
landlord, soiT.olimes ic]jresenting a ronsiderahlo domain, sometimes a 
very siiial! one — no large r than a singh* vill.igo <.>r part of one. Ilul in the 
latter rase, the jietly landlordship lias the same essential ( harartcristics as 
the larger one, and has not the pecTiliar features of Uic co-sharing village- 
community of the Panjrdi and N.W. I’rovinros. 

Now, in this restriclc<l sense, all “laiull-nd” tenures have devc-h^ped 
cither out of a hirmer hereditaTy teiTiLoiial (ruling) ( luefship oi princi- 
jiality, or (»ul of some ofl'a lal, oi reveniu* iarmirig po^-ilion o\ er the UTiilory 
which lias become this “estate.” In the Inrmer case the old territorial 
“ Raja,” “ 'Thfikur,” or vassal cliief, has fallen under the power of a 
?dughal, or Maiativa, t oni jiitr 'v ; he, or iiis desc endainUh have l‘een left 
in possession, hut tianslonued in t liarac'ter. In llic* latter, the vantage- 
ground of the ofru'ial ]iosilion 1ns cnahled the manager to absoib, dc farttt^ 
the stijierica- rigid ov* r the estate, and fmally has secured his recognition 
ixSwdt jifre landlord. Hotli these orijuus are illusirated on the large scale 
in llie existing landlord estates of lleiiga! and ( )iulh. JJut a similar origin 
l an he assigned to the so-ea]]fd “ janini dar ” of the W est f!oast, to the 
“ Zarnind'srs ” and “ I’olygars” of Madras and elsewhere, to the “ I'alukdar” 
of Alimad.ibad, or the “ Khot ” of the Whislern ('oast districts — in fact, 
to all !a7'dlt})'d tenures.* 

Now llic upper part of W\,'stern India lias alwa\s contained a vast 
number of *■ estates,” some of whicli have actually become landlord 
properties in this wa)’. And (lujaral affords a particularly good series of 
illustrations. It is not indeed that this provinc'e contains any large number 
of formally landlord-tenures - recognised as such by nu^dern law. Such 
estates do not there covet whole disnitts and subelivisions as they do in 
sorfje other provinces; but where they do occur they are often curious in 
form: and the sjrccial feature <)( im]rortanre is that they arc seen side by 
side with a great number of Chiefs' estates of t xactly the sa?7ie origut and 
character^ only that, under the local and historical conditions of the case, 

“« It will be undcrstocjU, I neeJ hardly remark, lliat 1 am speaking of “natural" 
tenures- -not of occasional inslanceh of a modern ow neibliip title acquired under the (old) 

Waste-Land lules,” for e.\ample, by simple purchahO or grant. 
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these latter have not undergone the entire process of transformation into 
subject proprietary tenures. I'hey have consequently remained more or\/ 
less completely in the category of “Ruling States*^ or “ Chiefs?iij>s. ” 
Sometimes they are in that kind of anomalous ])osiu‘on (for such h is — 
regarded from a theoretical ] joint of view) which is indicated by the term ; 
“political estate ” — a term hardly ajjplicable elsewhere.* 

'rhe situation of flujarat and its ]>h>&iral peculiarities of mountain and 
plain made it accessible Uj invar,ion and sotlU*inent by various races and 
foreign dynasties. Its soil and ]>rodiifls as well as its valuable sea-port 
trade rendered it a terriiory to be perpetually coveted and continually 
fought foj". Its hiAory (as -the natural result of such fe.'turcs) is curious 
beyond that of alrno.'^i any other part ot India, and its ethnological 
drvelfjjjment hardly less so. And U) add to these sources of interest, 
Clujar.'it liistory is illustrated for us by a number ot inscri[)lions cut on the 
roi;k or preserved on <.(^ppei-plate grants, well ri's by a varied and 
curious scries of ccjins ; it jx's^t sscs a number of J;iina Leinple-rccords, 
and a later literature (»f ouaintiv pictures. lue ballads ar'id legends of local 
bard. 'The earl) Moslem con<|iie'tts. as well as the later administrative 
anangemenls the Mughal ‘^ov ereign*-*, are nowhere belter chronicled 
than in the ItJcal iihaminadan lu.stoiit\s. 

'The MM'fe'-sinn <.)f laces whirdi occupied csl.ites. or ruled over the 
peninsuha and the inl.ind <'o intrv as far as M ilv.a, prtjdur'ed a \ast number 
of small ruling and (Upenduit State.-, -some held by dignified C.’hiefs, with 
many vassrds and <a<lels ot the family; oilieis held liy ])etty marauding 
bai'on.s lev)mg l)!a< Umaii on du* villages round. All these estates were 
constantly j .ait ilioFu-< <-xi'a’KUal and broken up ■ ilu y (“hanged hands by 
force, and icil undei the supremacy .)!" ahen su/(“raius and again recovered 
indeijendeiu'e ; lauds n ere granteil fiei* at one time and “resumed” at 
another: the) were taxed and ^u? ( h.areed, Ir.i) wl’il let alone for a time 
or were absuibed into tlie A’/n’/.ui, in immediate demesne of the last 
com|ueior; in f.ic t, they changed under liu' imj>nKe '*f each liistoric and 
dynastic t<ni('h, like' the f'oloured j^ieces in a kaleidusfsjpt . 

brooking at tlu' existing disii ibiiliou of landijwnc-j .-,hip in tlie fertile j)lain 
distri( Is, as well as in the wilder parts on the borders, we can trace stej) 
by step how diffeicnl < ircuiiistaiK'es, scjmelimes the outcome of tribal oi 
family cusKuns. (j]/cr:Ui‘d t(j s])lit up old estates and give lise to new ones, 
how Moslem rev cniie-admiuistration and Mai.'ithj financing in turn affected 

* Tlicre Ti t rc sonu- :\nenial»Ais ("l.-vtc'^ in the “C<-nlral I'lovii cos ” uj) to lljc year 
18S9, wliicli were '■onu-thing '*f ihc snme kiiul (»f lh(' est.Ttc.- of petty 

local f'hr.f'-', wlio^c l.ui.th \vc*if* “ ” tu |ki> rcilain (hvi! ijin n 11 at i era Ml-) revenue 

or trilmU' lo^tlu; Itnli.sh Trc'asmy, ami were htuiml hy v\riiu*ii .'.gieeiiienl tn observe 
certain rule- ami to re.siK-ct the nglil.s tA ».ul)or(lin.'le i.indlnjl. and tenants, ^ But 
(originally) they utre not sul^ii'et l»> ihe l.,anil-l<.e\ enue kiu, nor I0 the Collectors’ 
ordinary jui iMliction. At the same lime, the ('hitf'^ ha.l no lerriti>rial jurisdiction as 
rulers. Thus the e.slate-hoider was neiiher exactly a snhjeci Ipiidlord, nor yet a Ruling 
Chief. Such a case (in theory at lea.sl) is cpi le distinct horn th: i of a Tiotected .State.? 
where the Chief (however dependent or liiriled in authority) is ‘-till a “ ruler,” and Im 
territory is not British territory, while Ihe payment he makes to the British Crown is n 
tribute determined by treaty, not by any proce.-s of Reveiuie-Seltlemenl x'sec my “ Land 
Systems of British India,” vol. ii., 445 ff.). 
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them, and iinally left the districts in so much internal disorder, and the 
status of the various superior landholding classes so confused and doubtful, 
that our own earlier administrators were not a little j>uzzled to know what 
to do. At first they rather obscured than defined the landlord or over- 
lord right, and only iiliimately understood and established it on a practical 
basis. 

It would, of course, be quite possible to take up these “Rajput” and 
other landlordships and political estates, from the jioint at which they 
came under brilish rule or suzeiainty, and merely describe the (modern) 
process of dealing with them and defining their existing position. Hut 
this would be to miss a great deal of what is most intert.aing and instructive 
in the history of the* v ountry. It would recpiire, however, a complete 
separate dissertation to do anything like justice to the early hisloiy of all 
the different tribes and foreign sovereigns \\ ho obtained [possessions or 
held dominion in these jparts, and to explain file peculiarity of the Aryan 
element whirli has largely coloured both the poiiiilation and the language 
of Western Intlia. It is necessar\- to bear in mind both the tni^a/ or 
7‘adni movements, anti alst> the dynastic changes ; because both together 
throw light on the existent'e of the many diver sc rulerships, domains and 
vassal estates that once covcied tiie whole country and have left their 
traces to the present day. It is also necessary to hixu in mind the 
gefrgrapliical peculiarities whu h made such fieqiient invasions and tribal 
settlements iiossiiile. .\i present, iheieforc, i\hat ran be said on these 
subjects must be confined to a summary of the probable results of inquiiy 
rather than extended to a detailed survey of the evidence. And another 
limit will be set by bearing in mind that tlic main objc'ct is to gi\'c such 
preliminary Infoimation a.s will directly serve to make intelligible the 
illustrations of over -lord l^-iuires, their transformations, partitions, resunq)- 
tions, and ultimate modern .settlement, Mhich I shall h(ppe to jpresent. 

A few words first on I lie gcograpliical features. I have already indicated 
in my book on “ 'I'lie Indian \'illage Community”* the general bearing and 
im[)orLance of the subject. Here 1 will c>nly rei>eat that the great network 
of “ Vindhyan ” hill ranges (with the long and fertile vallej of the Narliada 
river in the midst of them) which run across middle: India almost from 
AVest to JCa.st, served in early times a.s a general and effective barrier 
between “ Upper India ’’ and the central and southern regions. This, 
indeed, is .shown by the very different types of race, language, and customs 
prevailing on either side cjf tlie line. Southern India was not “ hinduized ” 
by any general Ai\an *)r (piasi-Aryan immigration, but by the gradual 
settlement of Ilrahman hermits and travelling leacher.s, aided by the 
adventures of individual chiefs of the warrior class. lJul at the ^ western 
extremity of the hill barrier there is a change in the direction of the main 
range above the Narbada ; and the wliole of (iujarat fand consequently 
the Narbada X'alley itself and the N.W. 1 lakhan) lies o[)en to an invasion 
from the Indii.s A'alley, wSiiuih, and the country on the West. Nothing 
but a desert track intervened, and that could in some measure be skirted 
roiiUd. but this rf)ule would facilitate the advance of early Aryans and 
* London : Longmans, iJ> 96 , i vol. 
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later .tribes like the Saka (Indo-Scythians), and the Moslems from Ghazni, 
xjhiefly when they came from the Indus Valley or the Western passes 
beyond it. For a very long i>eriod, at any rate, there was no intercourse 
with the Aryan settlers of the Ganges Valley to the N.-E. : they were cut 
off by the great cxi)anse of desert and jungle country and by the inhospitable 
hills of Raji^uiana. And it was not till these became gradually occupied 
that a line of route from the Jamna by Ajmer and Ujjain became prac- 
ticable* or well known. 

II. 'Fmk Tkip.i.s or im: W'l.-r. 

Now of the variety of tribes ((.on fining myself to those which hold local 
chiefships or arc connected with landed estates) in (hijirat, all are either 
early Aryan (Vadava) or late Indo S<.>thian ; or the}- are of that stock 
included in the denomination “ Rajput,” whose (origin ([)OS-ihly i'arthian c»r 
Scythian) is not traceable. 'They have become adojUed int(j the Hindu 
system and its ‘Mhiity-si\ ” roy.d clans C'l' houses, of which in modern times 
they re-dly form the bulk. And there are some more peculiar tribes like 
the Jlaia (\';do) RaLiv, Ahir, Med and jetwa (tlu‘y always go together) 
and the later (iujar. who may, or may not, by custom, rank as “Rajput,” 
and who are connected some with earlier, some with later --'ruranian, 
Scythian oi Vucln invasions. A fe\\ est itcs are held by ^Moslem foreigners, 
but they do not need lajiice at presi-nt Many of the existing races at the 
present day are certainly of very mi,\ed lilood, not a few being the offspring 
of a noble ancestor who man led “a daughter of ihc' land.” 

It is known, but not sufficiently r*anembered, that when the first Aryan 
clans (the Arya-varna of the Rigveda) tame ai last on to the plain country 
of India at llie N.NV. t (uner, two important gioups gradually became dis- 
tinct. Putting a.side any c'lans that settled in Kabul, Kasrriir and the 
Himalayan cli.stricts, ilie Lw<) great guuijis were (ij those traditionally 
descended freun \ \[>if and Am^ who oct'upietl the Indus Valley down to the 
mouth of the river (where Pot.iia was) and some adjacent jiarts of J^iwer and 
Central Panjab. It wa.s the latter (Madra, J^.lhika, Kaikeya, etc.) that are 
traditionally attiibutvd to Ann. I call this groii]> “distinct,” because the 
time came when liie other imiiortanl group, the descendants of Pl- RU, 
separated and moved off to the Jamna River where they .settled, first, in 
the limited tract (jf “ PrahiiiavarLa,” and then extended easlwaid over the 
widei realm of “ Arvavarla,” and beyond it to the [ilains of llengal. 

The consequence was that the Indus \ alley and PanJ.ib Aryans were 
completely sepaiated ; their land was regarded as imjuire, as we learn from 
the Mahabharatfi. Even as late as ilie lime of l*anini (writing probably 
about 300 ii.c.) the Madra, Ikikiiia, etc., aie still treaU d as outsiders-— 
‘‘destitute of Kingly (lovernment and without Prahinaairil ordinances.” 
-The whole group had no share in that j)cculiar growth of social, j>olitical, 
and (above all) strict caste^ economy and the Puranic religion (to say 

* The occupation of Bikaner, JaRulnier, and ihe West of ]^.!lipiitana does not appear 
• tp have taken place till the advance of early Moslem, and perhap'» still earlier, invaders 
"'Ibrced the tribes of Hindustan or the Punjab plains into these less promising regions, 
heat nothing about them before the Sth-Iith centuries of our Kra. 
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nothing of literary, legal, and philosophical lore) all of which developed in 
the Ganges Valley among the “ Eastern” Aryans. In the Ganges Valley, 
side by side with the descendants of Puru, we find associated another 
group known as the “ Solar ” clans of a descent not specified in Vedic 
literature. They were however able to settle in the same ‘geographical 
region, but in separate portions — in Ouoh, and in a few places beyond, 
under the Himalayan hills.* 

The im])orlant consc(]ucnce of this division was that, the “ western ” or 
Indus Valley .Aryans - who alone in the first ages j)cnetrated into Gujarat, 
the Narbada Valley, and N.W. Dakhan — could have had no further caste 
development than that whuh had already taken ]>la're in Vedic times : — 
and that was of a most elementary and indefinite t haracler. In fact they 
could have had none of the later, Prahmanic, religious or social peruliarities. 
The Aryan element was therefore readily fused with the earlier original, 
as well as with suhseejuent foreign, trilial elements ; and the language, and 
most othe’’ features of the local population show marks of this — being dis- 
tinct both from those of the Ganges V'al ley ( Hindustan) and from the south 
of India The Western j>eoi>le, wdio probably originally practised a sort 
of naturc-worshij^ not unconnected with worship of the Sun symbol and 
the Serpent, in time exchanged their old indefinite laith for Jainism and 
Buddhism, and though of course, in the jirocess of time a king here or there 
is recorded as a w’orshipper of the (later Puranic) “.Siva” or “Vishnu/ 
the universal acceptance tif orthodox I linduism was a niui'h laler occur- 
rence, t 

All the clans that 1 can call “Aryan” in the West, arc descended from 
Yadii : such are the Yadava of ihc Dakhan, and Siira^htra, the Haihaiya of 

* The ancestors of iIk' Sol.u races T^:'.hv^^lka (.irnl his heifer 1 niiv\'ii ilcsccmlants 
K:Tma iirnl Ku'^a) .trc- no* coiineetcil hy .iny hnmnn gi iiixilogv wiili Puru, Ann, 

and two other hrolhers. In the* rare mejilion *jf lk'>h\\.ik:i in llie Kigveda, he (or rather 
a “ son ” of his) ajijiears as having .a l:ingtloin at Polala on tlie l^owcr Indus f and it is 
curious fhat several legends ofl.-iler lime*' ajipear invhicli advenlurer's of the ‘Western “ 
(Indus Valley) gioiip claim common origin Wiih the (.'-^olai) ‘‘ House of Kama ” in Oiitlh. 

It is f|iiite po'.sihle ih.ii flu* “Solar" family in ils tuiginal state may really have had two 
branches, one of which remained in the Indus region, and the other nn^vetl eastward to 
Oudli. When the latter became civilized and famous in story, it v.a‘^ natural that 
ineudiers of the western branches >.luiuld recall the tradition of a common origin, and 
claim kinship. 

t T need hardly jioint out that the .Simlhi, (iujarali and Maiatbi languages prove Aryan 
origin — the Sin-lhi containing exceptionally arch.aic .Sanskrit elemcnls, Sanskrit 
elements in a dialect do not indeed always prove that an Aryan r.ace floininated from 
the earliest times, unless they are theiii'.elvcs (as in the Sindhi) archaic. 'I'he Marathi is 
said to b(* “ ]iarliciiiarl v llr.'dimariic and connected with the 'afer .San.skril (J. A. Paines, 
Parliam. Pine Pook on Ind. Census of 1891, p. 141). This is what v\'c should expect : 
when the Prahnians setlled in iiumbcis in the Hakhanand inliorluced ortlujrlox Hinduism, 
the language vvouhl be affected accordingly. And the Praliman.s, so suhlictcd to hermit 
life and to pilgrimages, early began to m<ivc to distant p.art^, and to return even to the 
"imjmre Fanjab. Tii the .Mahabh.irata we ahe.idy find a colony of pious Prahmans in 
the Valley i)f the Fayo.shni (Tapti R.) and even as far as Gokarna on the W. Coast, 
l^ut the more general introduction of Praliman teachers was much later. Compare {e,g.) 
the traditi^mal importation of the 18 darja (or clans or houses) of Brahmans by the ^ 
Kadatliba King Mayiiia-Varma in North Kanara : this must have been about the 7th or 
Sth century A.ix 
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the Narbada Valley, the Sumra,, and Samii of Sindh, and their later branches • 
the Chudasania, Jhadeja, etc.* 

The Sumra, Sama., Chudasama, Jhadeja (all from Sindh) are relatively 
modern, compared with the times of the Kpics and thL\Piiranas ; but even 
in those early days, the western localisation of the Vndava is traceable. 
Not only do we hear of Saliasra Arjiina and the Haihaiyfi in the Narbada 
Valley: but tiie lihoja, a ercat |)co[)lo whose home, though uncertiin, was 
at any rale far south of the (ianges and near Malw'a, arc connected with 
the (y.idav) llaihaiya. rhe King of Vidarbha (licrar) is a descendant of 
Kroshli a “son” of ^'adii. Moieover, it is almost certain that the ohl 
Yadav and Chalukliyan kingdoms o( the N.W. 1 )akhan highlinds (near’" 
the sources of the (iodr^vari river) rejjicsenl llie origin of the Aryan element 
in the Maratha elans whose country was Maiifiiaslura. 'I'o this day most 
of the chief iMaratlia houses claim Vadava desceni. 

Closely ass'ocialcd with the really Ar) an Vadava are the “ Aonikula ” 
families, vvliom we cannot call Aryan, since we fannr>t trace the slightest 
gene.dogical or traditional cijiinection with llie “Solar” or “ lainar ” tribes, 
nor, { j.sitively, with the Yuiaia. i 'I'lie legend that they are descended 
from four ancc^lorh who weie juiraculously jirodiu ed fioin tiic sacrincial 
fire M(junl Aou a ijlate not connecteii with any early “Hindu” 
development'*! — may safely be taken to indicate tluil their origin was 
unknown, or, being loreign, was jRirposely concealed when they became 
(lartially converted to ilrahmamsm, or cspousetl tlte Jhahman cause. Of 
the four .vgnjkula tiibes, the are hardly known at all events, 

they do not enter into our su^ry. 'The ChaHhtui (or Cliahuman) centre 

' And lIu'K* 1- really wry hlllo CDinieclioii l*et\\een l he great Vaoc fanuly and that 
of j'rKC, uhu'h Teally (tf-gt‘t]ier with ihc* Sv)Iar clans) tcpiesenls Iho (lanpe> X'alley 
Aryans In tact, tlitic h.ivo l»f*n n ^in: at all fxoeni lor the chance ciujunislance 

tU.it ai a reiiioie il.ite a hianch itf ilic \ .u!ava Oir iiiun. t* vai llv ibc* M.iiJi.iiy.'i; in (lie person 
of Siiiasijruri, e\leii'i{il /nun llu* N’arhada \allty to a lenilory iiumiKi th-* tdianilial Itivcr 
and Mathura. Kiishna, who |iro]»ahly a le.il chief cjf (he N .ulava, \\ a.*! aliaoked m ' 
this adv.am.Ld j)oMlnMi hy (lie (l’.iuTa\a) King (jf M.igadlia ( I aia-uinillia), arul was forced 
to |lv to wSuijshtra, wheie, liowever, his clan were iu> slr.ingeis, since his hiolher 
‘Haiar.iiiia was a'je.ady setded diert and had iiiaincd ihe local Kjiig (Keval.isl tiaiigliter. 
Krishna himself l»ecan>e roniicoted with ihe l*andu pniices a.ljoirniig Siir;i>t*iia-Ianfl, by 
marriage, and so came to he their ally in the w'ar «>f llu: Mali.ilih.iraCi. Tfu* great body 
of the N'adava were hL\i)iid liie reach of these wars, and thus prohahly escaped the 
destruction that lull'll h.ave oveil.iV;eri most of the old I .unai houses. The 

Yiidava in general are found not in any <'onncclion willi the (hinges \ alley tribes, but 
W'ithAhe so-called Ngmkiila l\a)|iiiis. tspeci.illy the Clialukliy.i a.id the Trainara, and 
with the earlier Ahir. 

t Noi would they have h»:c(mie numhered among tlie .North Indian royal tribes, but 
for the adventurous '•lurit that led them to wMndei Inun their h uue. after the accident 
which hrouglit a C’hauh.in from AjmtM', to he connected liy m in lage w-ith Anangpiil 
Tuiir ; so that when the prince was left without heirs, the Delhi throne (shoilly before 
the extinction of the Hindu monarchy) jiaivisetl ton C'li.iuhrni pniicc. The fame of the 
sChauhaiis — T<iil represents lliein as a re. illy noble lace — is contiiieil to Kajput.lna. 
Tod has given an account of many of the customs of these “ K.ijput ” clans which shows 
them worshippers of the Sun, the Horse, eit'., using llesh .aiul spirituou*? drinks They 
liSLve nothing to do with the Vedic Kshaliiyct. and are exceedingly unlike the old warvior 
‘ icaste of the Hindu books, though, of course, in the y reseul day they are all Hindu by 
• profession. , 
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traditionally round Ajmer and hardly affect Gujarat history. The other . 
two — Chalukhyn and Prainara — are important, not only in Gujarat but in,;, .,, 
the Upper Dakhan generally. Sir Walter Elliot states that the western 
ChaiatkiiyA rlaini- a “ Ennar (meaning Yadava) origin :* but the clan 
emblems or symbols of the two are different. This however may be merely 
the result of a separation of branches that originally were united. .Both 
Chalukhyn and Pramara certainly ajj|)ear to have inlennarried with Yadava 
houses, showing that the tribes must be cillier originally different, or so 
long distinct as to have forgotten any connection. ^Ve shall find a dynasty 
of Chillukhya or Sulfinkhl kings in Gujarat (a.d. 940-1 2 i 5) coming from 
the N.W. Uaklian. And the succ eeding Ifouse of *'Vaghel.'i is clearly a 
branch clan. So loo it is said that the Jhrda who aojuired large dominions- 
(as wc shall sec) are connected with the same c:lan.i 

The PiiAMAUA. wluUcver their origin, are certainly ancient all traditions 
point to ]\Inhva as their centre : we find a Prinnara lady rnarrietl to the 
last of the IJalabln kings, and escaiiing from the* fk striK'tion of the city. 
She becomes tlic mother of tlic founder of the renowned Alcwfir houses — 
Grahilot, Sisodya, Ciohil, et<’. Kinkuh I'orhcs refers to an immigraiicm of 
a body of Pramara (of the Sodha clan) into (kijarat, where they icreivcd 
grants of land in the (lays of the Vaghela ]'rinces, and after the IMoslcrn 
attacks had begun, 'fliis particular group may have ('ome (at the time)* 
from Sindh, but as to their having an Lincioit settlement there (as Eorbes 
reports) it is not borne out by the Sindh histories. ] 

I have ]jla< ed these Aonmkiu.a tribes next the Aryan \' \o\ya, because 
of their admission to rank, as well as of the aj'>]>t*aranre of some undefined 
connection of origin. 'I’here are some other tribes in Gujarat, connected 
with ancient chiefslii|)s and landed estates wliich 1 must also mention 
without being able to ofi'er much suggestion as to iheir origin or race. 

The IJai.a \Nith their va.ssals the Kxthi are traced by (kinningham to a- 
I'nranian invasioii of India about the 6th century n.c:. (^Tcmi).‘‘Darius 
Hystaspes). The formei do not a])i)ear in Gujarat till the middle of the 
second century of our era, and then as coming from J.ohkot, which is a 
place in the J^anjab or Sindh. The founding of Bfilabhipura will however 
bc'tler be mentioned in the brief section on the Rulers of Ciujarfit which 
follows this. Tht* K.llhi, who can hardly be doubted to be the (Panjab )» 
Katha;i of Ale.\an<l( i's liistorians, only came to Kart li (and Uience spread 
to the peninsula ultimately called after their name) in, or shortly before^ 
the 74th century. Some Ji.ila (Valo) still remain, and are always allowed 
Rajput rank, as are the Jetwa, but not the others. 

* See his i^apcT in j. Jv. A. .S., iv. I lake occasion to say thal tliere .seems no- 
rea.son to 'iouht that the “ Sol.inUhi ’’ are idenlical. The Snlankhl Rings ‘(.f GujarSt 
(Ahhilwilra, i.c.), v-cre directly derived from tlic known ('halukhy.-i centre in the N.W, 
Dakhan; and the < iiijar.it hards use the two names (luite indifferently for the same, 
yirinces. Solankhi (iir, Sul.'mkhai) if. a colloquial or dialectic form ; of course, it doesv 
not occur in formal iiiscription.s or grants. 

t See Kasmrdri, p. 229. 

? See Rasmala, 71. 227 ; but confer Hughes Gazt:tieer of Sindh, p. S62, where it ist 
said that the Sindh Sodha came to Sindh no earlier than the 13th century and from* 
Muhtra. There is s*ill a small Sodha State (Dhiit-Umrkot) . in the Thar and ParkAr '" '. 
district, near the possessions of Bhatti and Jarejas (both Yiidava clans). The idea * 

Sogdit Sogeiiana, etc., being connected with SodhA is quite without any. evidence, - 
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, A very ancient race of Ahir also appears in Gujarat, once a ruling race, 
as inscriptions and grants mention their princes. Traditionally they appear 
in frequent connection with the Vadava — at least in the Krishna legend. 
Possibly they may be Turanian.* • 

The Gujak, whose lelations with the west arc discussed briefly in a note 
on the frames of iJie rouniry (api)cnded to this paper) belong to a very much 
later period. It is gcMierally accef>ted now, that they rej^resent descendants 
of the (Kushiln) Yut hi »u- 'I'uchari. 'J'hey eould only have taken to a 
- kingdom in Western Rjjpulana and advanced into (iujarfil, after a consider* 
able period of settlemenl in North India, when,* the lirst invasions of their 
forefatheis are dated! in tlic l?ist (jiiaiier of tne larsl century n.c*. We have 
a small ancient *:olony of Jrrw'A with their Mid followers — the latter 
being the same ])eople wlio gave their name to the district of Merwara. 
They most [>robal)ly belong to the later Indo- .Scythian (Saka) invasion 
before that of the Kuslhin. J'hey obtained (in (Tuiaui) a small tcriitory 
around tlie liarda hills. I’oss.iily this was late in the yth century about the 
time w^hen the I'.dl ot the IJjlabhi Kings gave senne opp- Jiliniity for fresh 
sei/ViCS of lerritoiy. 

Lastly, of the (.so-called) .iboriginal rare^. it nuisi snrfice to mention the 
black, arrow-shouhng limr. ol the liili fastnesses, who often ajipear, pic- 
tures<[uely enough, in the ballads, :i.s mercenaries of the Rajput c.hiefs. 
Also the Roll, wlio seem liave mixed moie with oilier tribes — even 
with the Rajput ; sinee there are not uniinporlanl Roll (or half-K(.>li) 
chicfbhip.s. it is tlic Roll who turni.sh most fil’ the turbuicnl frontier 
barons’ esunes. 

ill. Ri I KU • ni ('irf\k\i'. 

It is nec'e'«*sai) to bear in mind liiat when, in (RijarJit, we hear of some 
great foreign su/ernin luler, like Acoka oi iIk Gujila I 'aiqjtror.s, or even a 
king rilling from 1 ial.ibhi[)ur, it by no means implies that there wore no 
local dynasties, (diiefs or jirintes who (perhaps) aclviiowledged a more 
or less nominal depeiiderue on the authoiity of the t)rinc.ij)a] king, 
extended over the inhabited jiarts, fiom K.'u»Ii to the TCastern hills, and 
were either contemporary c^r subordinate. Jn later hi.sn)ric tmies wc have 
direct evi<lence of such local chiefs side by side with the King at Anhilpnr ; 
and we may safely ^.oiic lnde that it was ahvays .sri. 

We have no inloi iiiation regaiding the earliest probably tribal — 
dominions of Aryan or other naticmality. Nor can we tell at what date 
the first Yadava, or possibly C’hawara (Saura), or Ahir, chiefs began to 
dominate the country. 

The edicts of Ai^oka inset ibed on the rock at Girnai (as they are at so 
many other places in India) wcmld .show that tlie JUiddliisL emj^eror was " 
at least su/.erain area 250 n.c. Hut in a second (nrnar rock-inscriplion 
of another king (some 400 years later) there is a .letailcd account of a 
tank and bridge constructed by A(,ok.i “ilie Maurya,,” which was restored 

* The Invasion of 6th cent. rj.c. certainly hail a considerable cficcl on the riilerships 
" in India, fneed hardly refer ti) Tod’» cc of the Vishnu Vuranu, which declares tftat 
from a date (which by calculation agrees with the 6th cent, li.c.) no real Ksliatfiy^ 
A:^pnndes would remain, but all the rulers be Sudra (foreigners), Saka, etc. 
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by this later King. This shows the Ac^oka’s rule was sufficiently direct to 
concern itself with local public works. The general empire of the Mauryfi, 
dynasty came to an end about 17S u.c.* Shortly after that date there was 
a general movenicift both of the Baklrian Clrecks and of the Su and Tahia 
tribes (Saka:' and Dahai) all being iin[>elled forward by the trans-frontier 
victories of the great 'J'artar Vuchi or Kushan (Korfino) tribe. The Su or 
Abar had already long before (6th ( cntiiry 1; c. ) furnished some of the 
races settled in India. The Bala, Kathi, and the (hikkar, of the north 
Panjab were probably of ihat stock. Now, at a much later time, other 
branches of the same family once more obtain dominu)n. About 176-163 
iJ.c., the advancing ^aka chiefs expelled the (Ireekh from .Sogdiana, and 
Greek princes for a time prevailed as lulers in Northern India. Menander 
(about 150 11. c.) e.\tended Ins ('on(]lle^ts a^ far as the (Ganges. He had 
also some kind of su/ciain rule in Gujarat \vlu;rc Ins ravins, and tho.se of 
Apollodotns, aic found. 'The author of the notes that these old 

silver drachma' were still curient at the port of Pnryga/a ( Bharoch) in his 
time. In No rthern India, the (ireck Kings —of whom the last was Herma'.us 
(n.c. 60)— -were < losely followed by, and partly c onltMUjjorary with, the 
“Northern Satraps” ol Parthian or Scythian origin ( 1 jo-57 i’..c.). And 
at the same time (jlher Saka hordes were pressed forward mtw Lower Sindh 
and what is now Bilucliistan, and fioin that l(^i:aiion a series of princes 
obtained a dominion in Giijai.lt. • 

It w'as these “\\\-.slein Satiajis"’ w'hosc coins (and a rock inscription at 
Girriar) enable us to trace a succession of king.s from a.i>. 7tS to beyond 
388. "i'hcy were formerly called the “ Sah ” Kings ; lull this was due 
to a mifsieading of the title or style (Sena or) Siniha. The more usual 
designation is derive*! frrim the Parthian (or old Persian) title of 
“ Kshatrapa ” wdii('h they at first adojited, implying deperulcnt e on some 
over-lord ; and when lliey became iiulependent they called thcn'selves 
“ rnahakshatrapa.'' I il-.ink there i.s little doubt that just as eilliei JCadphi.si.'S 
or Kanishk.i in the north, originated the “ Sanivai or er.i dating from 
57 n.c:., so the first western .Satrap originated the Saka era (from \.i). 78). | 

* Arch. Kcgoris (N. Jiidi.'i), voJ. ii., 41. 

■f The N«jrlhern Sali.ij)s fn .Saka Kings had cwin^. which aic l)arl).T.rous imitations <if 
the (ircok coinage of I'kithydemus, J li-lioklcs, etc. Tlu:ii coins found in the Panjab 
and also then '’l'a\il i coj)i»cr-plale dated in ihe 7Sl!i yc.ii <>l the King (Mauas) are of 
Mauas, j\zes, and A/ilis.e.s (vMih conleiniior.ii leb at Peshawar — \ onuncs, etc.), I?.' . 126- 
11. C. S 7 )- Those of ^liiidli anti the West arc rc[)rcbenleil l>\ ( iondfijihares (beginning of 
the Christian Kra). And from thesL Naha[j,nia, the liist t.f the Western Satraps of 
Gujarat, came, and his long line of biicce'-sors. In tlic North, the Saka Kings ditl not 
last very J<'ng as they were overthrtwMi by die J-vudMii \Vt ina- Kadjiliisc.s .and Kanishka 
who followed them be/ore the beginning of our era. Ikit this dul noi atTK't Western 
Inhia, and the Wesltun S.aliaps icigncd fi>r nearly 4 ccnluiic.s. 

'X See Aich. Ueptirls (North India), in. 44 If. The llinrhis ajiiicar to have made 
“ Weina Kadpisa ” (or Kadphise.s) into “ N’ikraui.idilya,” and when the Kushan lost their 
rule, a later Vikrarnriclitya (.^n-Jlar.sha \'.) revived the era and called it definitely by 
this name. "Sanivat'’ dates actually specified as ** Vikramadi'ya ’J^tare not known 
before the Olh century. Tlii.s is why there is an objection to interpret vrestern dates 
niereJ/ Lulled “ Sam vat ” — licOire this time, by the VikramMilya standard. The Saka 
era is commonly said to have commemorated the victory of Salivahana over the Scythians ; 
but the story was likely to have been invented to glorify a hero, who however w^s only 
very partially successful. Really it was the era of the Western Satraps. . 
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Of Nahapana’s successors, the names of the 27 or 28 are preserv^ed to us. 
There are also many coins — some dated. The first ruler seems to have' 
left no heirs, and after sonic interval he was succeeded by a collateral, 
Chastana of Ajmer who afterwards added Malwa to hjs dominions: he is 
surely the Tiastanos mentioned by Ptolemy as King of Ujjain (a. n. 1 1 1-136 
is his probable date). His grandson, Riidradaman, is prominent as the 
author of the Girnar inscription dated Saka year 72 -- a.i>. j 50, It is in this 
record that Anaita and Surfishtra are ineniioneil as distinct localities or 
districts. And we art; t<ild tliat the Satrap's aulht)rit> extended to Marwilr 
and other adjacent places to the east, as well as the Konkan districts on 
the roast. 

Wc have no information at what < ai)ital or t entre these Western Satraps 
reigned, "I'licy were tonquered by the (iupta King:» of Kanauj (and 
afterwards Ujjain) in \.i». -loq.i’ Knm.ira Gupta's coins are very numerous 
in Gujarat, more so than liis sucresstir Skandagiij)ta\, though this prince 
furni.shed the third of the Cj'.rnar rock niscaiplions, showing liis suzerainty 
over the country Skanda was (as fai as is known) the last but one of the 
Guptas. I 

'['he next series of kings is the first who are known to have built a large 
and imj>orlanl c ity, are <'onset[Uciilly called the Jiaiahhipur Kings. 

'J'hcy seem to have iiad llieii oiigin some time before 318 i,e. while 

the westf'rn r^ntiajis weie still in fiower, anil as their dependents: — indeed 
their Inscription expressly c'lW^ them, at first, ‘‘ Sen:i[)ati,’' military 

governors under some s\ii»v'rioi. 'Their line must have akso survived, for 
more than two centuries, the conquest of the (lujitas . and if I rightly 
understand wlien toe “ Gujita era' began, the so-called “ llalabhi era ’’ 
(ado])tcd by the loi'.il kings — probably when they finished building their 
city) is one and the same. "J'he Halablii era lertamly begins 318 A.n.Jj 

Tlie !Me\v.ir ninials rei»resenta certain Ikila pimee, Kank.asena, as coming 
from a setllement at J^olikui (in the J'anjal> or Sindh)!; at a dale which 

* See J ^r, Iluliler iu JnU. Anfi<|u:ir>, vuk vii ; aiti! I'.imhf li. liidr.iji’s paper in 
J. R. A. .S., xxii. (iSVyj), p. n^o If. 

t In the All di.ihAiI In-'.ci the e.iriiei .Sattiiuli :i I’l’ijil.i is s;nil U* Iiave conijuereJ 

and rc^tontL varitun, " Soulhcrii ' Kj.igs, ol wln*in one- is I ->han:imjaya of Kauslliali- 
piira.*' I must not enter into ihi- ((iir'.tion. If the iJiijarat peninsula city of Kusas- 
thalipur is meant, there arc some (liUlcullics- I’oi this occiuiencc (ahout 345 or 350 A. i>.) 
must luave I>een when the ^alr:^ps were --I ill reigning, ami none of them (ur ot ihe con- 
lcini»orary l^alabhipur Kings) is c.illeil by the I'uranir Sanskrit name I >hananijaya (it is 
the equivalent of Ariuna). It is possible dial the framer of tlie ilowery inserijnion may 
have substituted w'hnl he considereil an eleg.int classical n.iim; lor oiic of the more 
“ barbaric” names of .Satja]>s such a.s Uarnasinhn m Jnyad.iman ; but this is only a bare 
conjecture. 

* Sec the l^andil Tndraji’s Pajier in J. R. A. .S. fur iSgo, ]■, 662 ; aiul compare Mr. 

V. A. Smith irl. for Oct., 1S97, p. S60. * 

§ The matter is hardly doubt ful, as tlie Soiiinaih temjile inscription (sec reprint of Tod, 
vol. i., Appendix IV.), gives its «hite expres.ly in four diOeient eras, viz., the l^alabhi, 
the Vikramaditya, the Sri Singhi (of the (ioliil chiefs) and the Hijii. The date is 1320 
Vik. which = ^5 Jial. Hence J-ialabhi era i =-375 Vik. = 318 a. 1>. It does not 
follow thalfthe first “ Senapati ” licj^an ‘.he er.-i : it m. ay have been counted from«the 
founding of the city, or from the isi of the rulers who became ** Kings.*’ 

1i The suggestion that Kankasena was a Solar ’* Prince of the house of Rama 
^certainly a ^very old tradition) can only be understood of a very indirect connection. 
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Tod makes eciual to a.d. 144 or 145, and obtaining territory somewhere . 
in the central or southern part of Gujarat (near Dholka I believe)* 
Nothing is heard of the family for several generations ; but in time they 
rose to power as senapati,” or military commanders, as I have stated. 
Subsequently tliey api>ear to have come to terms with the Gupta kings, 
after the close of the Satrnj) Dynasty: and we learn that the third successor 
received “his inauguration troni the great King himself," which looks as 
if the Vfila princes had been alh^wcd by the Guplfi to assume local 
sovereignty. Unfortunately we have no definite date for these kings. Two 
coppcr-plate inscriptions (of Dharuiuka and Kaiia) confirm the succession 
of some eighteen or twenty kings, and must of their nc'fmes, but that is all.* 
The first reigns nuisl have been shoit ; for though the second setiapati is the 
son of “ ]?halark.i - the first, the third, fourth, and fifth arc i^rofhers of the 
second, and the ^i\lh .igain a son cif liis [iredecc s^or. 'Tnc seventh (Sri Dhara 
Sena I.) is iherelure in any case i>nly greal-gianfk^on of the fust, and the 
Kaira plate makes liiin gr.iiulson only. It also s])eak^ cif the. “ beautiful 
kingdom of Valabhadra^’ doubtless the original ftirin ol the term 
“ balhara,” which was coininonl)' used for these (iiijarat t)iin('cs and their 
kingdom. All that can be s.aid is that the ^^■lla rulers must have begun 
while the Western .Satra])s vveie still in power, atul h:ive continued under 
the Guptas and some ixinsiderable lime beyond. 'Their rule was some- 
where between the early .ph and tlu' < Io^e of th.c 7th i eiuiiiies. 'The fall 
of the dynasty is also invc>l\(.‘d in some uncertainty, whu h will not be 
cleared uj) till we have a reference to the ai lual wool- of tliu Jain chronicle 
^atrunjayii mahatma. 'Tod say‘> it sluiw^^ “ bal.iblu era .705,’’ whit h certainly 
is -- A.iJ. 523: hut this i'. ['I'oliably Ins inferc?iCi\ not that there is actual 
mention of “ Ualabhi.’’ Cunningham gives the dale as “ Sainvai 580,” and 
(as he justly ob.icrves) lliaLcamu^i mean the \'ikrainadilya era but the Saka, 
in which case the date woiiI<.i be 6^<S \.i). Now as Ilwcn 'Thsang visited 
Balabhijiiir (and Gujar.'ii) in 6406.12, and found tlie city particularly 
flourishing and “interviewed'’ the king, Cii.i(lii>.i VL,the city could not have 
been c'verthrown before the middle of the 7Lh century. t The ruins of 

Naturally il w.i-^ uiili/cil as .a bardic nt , dignify the origin of the royal 

family of Mew.'ir. It may lirivc .so far a real fjur l.iiion in ihal ptj.ssibk- division of the 
original “ Solar " lionet*, of wlnt b \\t: li.ivc >cfii iiidicaimns. Il will be observed that 
the tradition, whilt- rouiu-cllng tlu- fouiuk*! \^ illi the Oudh princes, rejireseiits him as 
coming from kcthUot, which m.iy be kaliou’, but cert. only is in the 1 -uwcr Central Tatijilb 
or Sindh — very lar frf)ni Oii«it’i. And the bianche.^. were separated Ironi very ancient 
times. 

The Dhandiika plate (.see Thorn.is s riiii'-i-ji’s “ l'.ssayt»,'' vol. i., 25^), merely gives 
the flate “ as the h'lJi in the daik half of \ .aisakha’’; and ilie year i.'- cjujtc uncertain — ihe 
figure 9 is not reliable. The Kaira plale is conlidently given as “ year^ 365/' but Mr. 
Thomas’s note < xplains that the figiire.s are extremely doubiful. If tiiey are correct they 
would surely he the Sakii era, and so etiual A.n. 413. All the dales suggested at the 
side of Prinsep’-s catalogue are i-piite impossible, and lliere is not the least ground for 
aitribiiting the first HhatCirkit^* to the year 144 A.n. Kven lielieving the legend of 
Ktinktascna and his date, it does not imply at all that Kankasena was the first King of 
lialabhi : much the contrary, as J have .slated above. ^ 

+^Sir Jas. Campbell notes a cojiper plate of the last t^'iUditya, as reigning in Valabhi 
Samvat 447. (See 15 o. Ca/., viiL, p. 274, referring to a note of Hurgess’s which I have 
not seen.) That would make the King still reigning in A.n. 642. The Villa chiefs 




Balahhipur — stili called VamiLapur, which Cunningham says is ar peasant 
metathesis for Valami (Valabhi)-pur — exist at a place called Wfila, about 
i8 miles N.W, of Bh nonagar. They are marked by unusually large bricks 
and by large phallic emblems and figures of bulls — latter natural, and 
better executed.than the conventional “ Nanili of Sivaite Worship. 

According to the Ratninala, the next dynasty built a new ca])ital at 
Anhilpur near the modern Patan. *' And the bards give a list of kings 
which does not begin very definitely, as to dale, and probably allows for a 
period of disorder and uprising of local i hiefs after the fall of the great 
city. Ultimately the new dynasty ^^as lormed of the old-established chiefs 
of the Cn vwAkA (ftiodern-^p'h.Lvda) tribe. One of them had his seat, W'e 
are told, at Panchasar the N.r'. shoie of the 1 a-sser Runn of Cutch, 
and his successor founded An]iili>ur, in .S. 802, which ?Nifyh\: \'ikramaditya 
era, and -7^15 \.o. (If Sak.i era -- SvSo A.n.j 

The line goes on to Sa manta Sinha, who dies without lieirs in \.i>. 941, 
The latter part of the dynastv,at anv rate, is ijuile hi'^loiKal. It should be 
remarked Piccordmg to the caution already given) that the currence of 
wb'diy or partly contemporary cviiknce, in cop[>cr ])]ates, of t.’f/irr kings, is 
not at all suipiidng, siin e there is no reason to believe that either the 
suzerains or even the local llalabhi kings or those of Anlnlwara ruled to 
llie oxclu^aoii tii lo< al < hiefs and Rajas. In this instaru'e, hovvever, the 
scries of coppei phiies uha h ^al! v^\es, may very well be i)f die Balabhipur 
kings tlu-nisei\ es, .ukI of their lela'.ion-, settled in local kingdoms. They 
rcjiresent a family <MiIed by the names of (lovimla, Karkaiaj:i, IndrarajI, 
etc. The.se are ilated in \.i). , : and cuie with a doubtful date fJtay ' 

be as eaily as 708, but i.-i more proliably 90S v.d. Sumo of them clearly 
ap}jeai in ceitain iocniitu:. {r in the Rewakaiiiha and the Tajiii Valley). 
They call liiemselves ol ‘‘ the lineage of Kasliti akiita,’’ Aecorilmg to the 
plates, (iovinda restored the jUMspeiity of Surashtia, wliif'b by its mis- 
fortune had lost the ‘‘ apiiellation of vSuiaj\a ' (the beautiful kingdom). 
Curiningh.am sliows that he must luave been reiguing about the time of the 
fall of X’alabhipur and may wed be the very author fit that fail. Indeed 
there is no reason wliy tliese juiiifcs should ncA be the very Saura (or 
Chawara) kings who founded Anhilpiira : for the lalei kings, Vograja, 
Ksheinaraja, of the annals (who .aie definitely named) aie all after the 
inscriptions, while the earlier or nunc legendary ones arc not tiauied at all 


not at all extcnuiiiateJ, l>y ihe fall »»f tlic city, thnvi^h the dj nasty fiided. It is known 
that the Valabhi era coiiliiiuetl In be ii.'.eu long a(t<-r. < )nc‘ insco]->tKin (Rasni.lla, p. 147), 

uses it as lau* us Val, era 850-- A. n. 11O8. And wn have a enppet plaici nf Danii-durgii 
dalerl Sak.'i 675--A.i>. 753 which sjjcaks of the gr.iiitor as liaviiig defeated the Balabhi 
prince ; .vid y.iladcs is inenlioncd even Liter than lluu. The ll.ila princes may well 
have retired lo some local hereditary cliiefships in the nLighi>f)urhocid, one, at least, of 
which exists at Dhiink lo the i)rcsenl ilay. 

^ It was some w'ay N.^V. of Ahina(L(b.i<i, on rlu- I’CuMr.irkli (<n Sara.swaLT) river. 
Lassen’s supposed nameof Analavala is (jiiite iinaf;jnai y. The name occurs 

in an inscription at Somnalh (dated i2i> and 111 one at Abu dated A.i>. 1157, 

Kumarpala Ring of “ Smnat is iieiiti<ine'l. The Vloslenis transposed the letters 

jind madelt “Nahrwala” ; this tliows rliat ihc “ // ’ is original in the name, and t>?at it 
jbas nothing to do with the Sanskrit word anala (firek Why should the Chawara make 
qse jof a pure Sanskrit word at all ? 
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by the bards, but designated by fancy appellations as Jaic^akra, a nd.me 
which is expressly attributed in compliment.* And so “ Ban^raja ” is 
merely “the king born in the fore.st.” There is also a contemporary plate 
of a chief (Adhijiati) ruling in the Barda hills, at Jihnmilika, in .Saurashtra- 
mandala.t FMotn the locality he may be a Jel\v:l chief. 

After the (’’h/iwara dynasty enflcd, the sLi(,cession (by a very probable 
and natural event as related by the bards) passed to an offshoot of the 
neighbouring ( 'halukya sovereigns of Kaly.ui. Mr. K. I'orbes relics on a 
copperplate dated S. 1206- a.[>. i 209,‘[ giving the list of the Sor.ANKEri 
kings, Mtilrrij, Chainundarfijdev, Duilabha, lihinidev I., Karndev, |ai Singh 
(Sidhraj), Kuinarpal, Ajaipfil, Miilraj II., Jlhii.',dev IT.» 'J'his is confirmed 
by other evidence. J )iirlabha had also a brother W’alabha, who also seems 
to have reigned for a short lime whili‘ the fallier of bolli was still alive. 
Possibly some early Moslem attacks oreurrud in Chamund’s reign, Vmt the 
Alirati Ahrnadi is clearly in error in saying that t.'hamuntl was reigning 
when 'Sornnjth was sacked by Mahmud in \.ij. f('>2 4. 3, for l>hiindc\' 1 . was 
certainly then on the throne. 'Phis dyn isty reached its highc'st level in 
Sidh Rrj, .\ho was the greatC'^t of the line and seems to liave subdued, or 
rendered subordinate, the Jimagarh Ras and other local princes all round. 
KumarajMl, his suc:ccssor, was at one lime a Sivaitc and then a Jain. 'J’he 
last king, Jlhimdev 11 ., really saw the Moslem raids becoming permanent 
con<jucsls : though at best only a more or less (^^mlinuoiis military occupa- 
tion was maintained, Kutal)-din defeated the King in 1194 who 
however lingered on in hi-, kingdom till his <ie:\th in 1215. 

'Phe sucfa ssion then ]>asscs to a collateral branrli f ailed in the 

person of a local chief piobably a ininisltr at the coiiil of the prec.cding 
d)masty. It is not dear v ho the first piiiices or chiefs really were : probably 
it w^as a time of much <:r)ufiision. \\c hear of a Visaldev, who aj)pears to 
have given his name to the ]iou ot A'isaln.igar, and to Iiave founded Darb- 
hawaii or Dabhoi. After him comes Arjundev, who is mentioned in the 
Somnath temple inscription, whic h is dated V.S. i^^2o--a.I). 1263. One 
Sarangdev is said by K. I ’orbes to be meiuii'ned in an Abu inscrii)tion as 


* K. Furhes says il incans “ llie j^innacle of lame. ’ I>iil (/akra is a (late; name for 
India. 1 should not he surprised to hoar, \>ul canr A pretend to suggest, dial he is one 
of the Intirarajas of lim ]ilaU“s. 

t 1 *. vin., 275. 'Phe date .S. 714, which most likely to he a Saka date 

“792 A.i>. If it is ViUipanadiiy.t, it would he 657 A.n., while i’>alahhij»ur was still 
standing. 

X K.isiiiala 4<y. It w.ns found at Ahmadahad, and given to the J<. A. Soc. 

§ The w^ny tht- Ayui /- I'.carf give‘s the elates aUo that the authoi felt uncertain. 

] need not go intt^ tlie verj useh*^-. (hscussion about I'lrishla's “ Dahlisliim/* and W'ho 
they were. They were certainly nothing to d<> wiili Anhilpur or its Iviftgs. •Mahmud 
did jiot overthrow' Anhilpur ; he 'icciipied il ic*niporariiy ami passed on In Souiniilh, 
which from its real or siippfi.',ccl wealth was the (jhjcct of attraction. Afterwards on hi^ 
return journey, he the Anhilpur K.ija who opposed him in full force, and took 

a short cut by the desert (foi ihi*. purpose), and his army suHcred a good deal in conse- 
quence. The whole of the occurrences connected with the (Persiani/ed) names 

1 )ablishiin, " whatever tlicy lepiesent, refer to putting some local chief on the throne 
of not of Anhilf'Ui-a^ It is clear throughout that the prince of Somnillh was 

a separate ruler, and Bhiindev comes to his aid, unsuccessfully however, as a neighbour- 
ing and friendly sovereign. 
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reigning at Anhilpiir in a.t>. 1294. And the last of the Hindu kings was., 
Karn, surnamed Ghelo (or Galnro) siid to mean tlm insane/' In 1296 - 
’Alau-d-din Khilji had raised himself to the throne of Delhi, and sent his 
(wife's) brother Al|) Khan (or his own brother having tjic title of the Ulugh 
Khan — there is some confusion between them) to con(]uer tiujarilt. This 
he effected, forcing the last of the raj.ls to fly for refuge to the Vadav (now 
called A'lahrattri ) ])riFi('c Rjnidco of Dcogir. ^Vhat became of him we 
have no further informaf 

A period of general tiinnni! and iighiing then followed ; the Moslem 
leaders tpiarrellt d anu)ng ihcinst. * vt s, and we may sure the Rajput 
“bhirniiyas” (landed < hief^^weie no» idle. At that time it will be remem- 
bered the Moslem lieach juai lers wen formed round Atflnlpur ; and the 
governors had seized the i»orrs of (Am!)ay, liharot h and Siirut. 'The 
Vclghela chiefs had still old iiereditary estates of the n own, west of the 
Sfibarinati river, the Jh/da thiefs hvld the middle^ tract feast of Kathiawar) 
still {'ailed Jh.dawar. Ktdi chief-, held the C’lihnw.il, and the old Ka. 
[>j:nccs of Jiin/igarh weie still unsulxhied, while ll'.e (iohils on the coast 
helrl Ghogh.i and the Island toil of Ihrnmbh. X'lidhel and Vaja chiefs 
also held part nf tin.* coast al)o’jt ( )kh.1. All ll\e hill (‘ountry, and 

S.Js., was held by turbulent R.i jpiit and Koli chiefs and their relations and 
vassals, from Idar f'hampanci. 

I pass over the |Kriod <»< neniiy a centur)', {luring w'hich continual 
fighting went on, \nrioiis ex])edilicjns were again and again undertaken to 
Gujaiat, and several go\ minors in vain atiem]>ied to obtain permanent 
control of the R'ljpuls and als<; tcienrbthe Moslc^m cdiiefs wdif) had obtained 
local possessions, and were {*al!cil Amiran is ula (or Amnan-i-jadida — 
new nrjbles), 'They seem to have been introdiK'cd as a sort of “free 
lances” or leaders of meicenai) irooj)S. ano having once got a footing they 
could neither be dislodged not k"]*t intuder. f In / ifr Klian was 

appointed governor, and lie succeeded, for the fn'.l time, in making good 
his j>osition for he lje<'amc independent in seven years later 

(1^03 A.o.) foimally jiiii his son t>n the throne. After about two years, 
however, this son died - [leiliaj^s was poisoned: and Xafi Khan himself 
assumed the insignia of independent royalty as Sultan Muzaflar Shah I. 
(1407 A.o.). Fourteen Sultans sucf'ecded him, till the last (incapable) 
King MnzafTar Shfih 111 . submitted to Akbar in i 57 ’ i 5S3, and Gujarat 
became a provinc e of tVic Mughal empire. After that, the history is well 
known, and needs no further jireliniinary remark. 

But as 1 have traced an outline c)f the p.rincipal dynasties from A(;oka 
down to the V'lghela kings, it is desirable to add a few lines to show how ^ 
the more hotable of the local chiefs came by theiv territories or posses- 
sions. • 

• His daughter, celehrated in ■-.lories as Dewaliani, hocainc aftei many adventures, the 
wife of the Moslem King's s(uj. In hopo'- {*f avuiding ihi-. fate, her father was fain to 
consent to her marrying the Maiiiiha chef’s son. lJut il was unwillingly, since he (a 
branch oI the dial ukhya) consiilered his caste supciior. This shows that by this lime 
the Martitha or Mahratta were in reality a mixed rare; — lae /utri: blood of the \tidava 
would not have been unworthy of a Chalukhya marriage. 

. f Sec Bayley (“ History of Gujanit ”), p. 43. 
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'iff ^*eems probable that the Chudasamii clan furnished the Ra (princes) 
of junagarh,* Sir ] as. Campbell (on wliat grounds I do not know) suggests 
875 A.T), as the date of the arrival of the Chiidasamri : if so there must 
certainly have been inany Vadava local princes long before them, for it is 
hardly postible that the Krishna legend and his brother’s marriage to 
Revati (daughter of the King of Anaita) in the far peninsula, should be 
entirely without some foiindrition in early tribal history. In the confusion 
which followed the death of the last Solankhi king, some Rathor chief, by 
force and ireacheiy, obtained possessions be\ond Somnath in the Okha- 
mandal : llicy bccanic tlie authors ol the (‘1 ins \ 7 idliel and Vaja.f 

1 have incidentally alluded, alreaiiy, to the chieis of Jh*:ilawar, who gained 
possession no eailicr than the time of King Karn \'r«ghela. A clan of no 
^ great imj)ortance, called Makwiina, had Umg been settled in the northern 
part of the peninsula, and remained unnoticed till one of their chiefs, 
Harpal by name, gave new life to tlie clan. Jlaipal, by the way, was born 
of a Sumia (\';idava) mothei, from Sindh. J'he bardu: legends abijut the 
exploits of thi^ (‘hicf and the origin of the n(*w clan name, are given in 
Forbes’ Ritsmiila. .Stripped of their fabulous clement, they seem to imply 
that llaipal was really a man of pijwcr and lesourre, and that he was able 
to render some service to the X’aghel i Ra|.i, who in ii.*lnrn made Iiini the 
grant (or “jagir” as we should say in modern times) of a number (jf 
villages which Harp.il was adroit enough to e\iend 10 a considerable 
territory.! At any rate, it is a fact that I larpal’s dcstendanls long held 
the whole tract called J hairiNN.'ul. 

Another and still more famiuis grt>up of (Ian possts^ions is on the coast 
of the peninsula- still marked (iohiJw.id. 'riieie seems to have been a 
double seltloinent, possibly ot tw.i dilieient braindies. I'he first e-.tale was 
around M.'ngrol on the coast, where there is a Cioliil inscriptiijn dated 
S, Vik. iao2 j 146 and thi.s would place the lirsi (loliil success (and- 

the origin of tlie Sri Singhi tra; in .\.ik ij ij, after Sidii R.ij's CtirquesL. 
Ilut the leader oi the later Clohil expedition who founded the existing 
estates (llhnonagai J.:iLhi, and Ik'ditana) was Sejak, who was driven from 
an earlier settlement in "M.lrwar and came to seek his fortune from the 
favour of the Ra of Junfigarh, possibly knt.-ving that some fiohils were 
already in tlie ncighbouihood. 'The Ra was named Kav\at, and his son 
and heir had the comim)n f.imily name* of K hangar, so that the names 
give no clue to the proliable date, but it is slated to lie 1260 a.ik These 

** The Chiid.is.iiiK* are heU; lo he .1 hi.inch the oM Sain.i irihe uf \':t lavas in Sindh, 
whence they came to ^^-iiashlia. 'Die fuuntlrr wa-i named (.'hud.achandra. The local 
Yad.ava have left iin iiKscrijaion on a block of black stone ^n the lernplc at Girniir (see 
'Lassen, iii,, 870). It is not <ialed, Init c«>niaiiis the ii.'irue of Navagh.T.n£i, Khj.ng;ira 

and ojher chiefs : (for the lej^ciuks about the lattei and how they were subdued by the 
AnhilpurKing Sidlj Kuj .set' Itasniala, p iiS). 

t Lassen’s sugoeslion was that ihe Kaihor, who l'>j;ure chielly in \V. R.'ijpulana and 
at one time reigned at Kanauj, were (iesceiided fiorn tlie K.'i.shtrakuta Kings of Gujarat. 

+ The '^toiy was that Ilaipal w.i.s lolil he noght have as many villages (in his grant) as 
he could “ liiiul garlands’* to in one night. The allusion is' to the ]>raclice of setting up 
a nolt* to which a garland was attached a? sign of victory or lordship over the place. 
Harp.'ll had a bhiU, — a sort of Genius of the King, who bound garlands to the prodigious 
number of 1,1 cx> vilhages ! 
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•'dohils- were granted Sapur and eleven villages besides. Afterwards o^e - ., 
of the chiefs allied himself with the Mers and married the daughter of a ' . 
Mer chief, and so started a new clan. Mukhraji,— the son of the marriage, , . 
became celebrated in bnrdic story, as lord of Gogha ijnd the island fort o 
Pirambh. Ultimately the Moslems captured the fort and idew the founder 
“When Mokhraji Gohil began to strike, the Muhammadans ‘hougit o 
Allah. On the Asur’s army his blows rained : half of 1 oghlak s soldiers 
did the son of Ran slay with the sword.” At last, however, Mukhraji fell 
at the gate of C.oghn, and in spile of the miracle that his severed head 
Lntinued to shout .he war cry, and that his body went on brandishing his 
sword, the i>lacu wifs 

One other instance of an a<'qii'vo<l chiefshq), ihouj^i -i pparenli} no 
earlier than the .6th or beginning of the 17th century, roust be mentrrr.ed. 
The tract called the Clunm.il or “place of i t vill.igcs, ^ 

This in fact, is only one example of several s.imlar chielships 
race, which in f’.ujamt are c.-.llod Th.ikard.,. a sort of .liimnulive of fhakiir 
(a subordinate chief). We have, in fact, several instances of a supen^ 
R:.jpul taking the lead of a clan of more humble- - possib > aboriginal 
rank . in that case the chief marries a daughter of the clan, and a half 
blood-rice often with a separate clan name, results.T In the case of the 
Chi,n«:d estate, the bards declare that K.mji Rat (or Rawat) was the 
offspring o. a Solankh. . hteftain by a Koli mother b Cw the 44 villages 

were aeptind d.,es no, appear. Rut R.m]i is said to have attained such 
conse-iuence that he wi.> grtmled the use of the insignia of local rciyally b) 
the Moslem Sultan. Tne estate g.ew np.ice and several branches were 
formed. It will tuTuish u-, witli some curious instances ot the growth, 
panitiori. and Jiangetul condition <.f estates. It is to this group that 
Katosan, lo which pailu ulai reference will be made, belongs. 


API'KNliI.X. 

■ NOTK ON TIIK Oi THh- C'<;r\tK\. 

T V- Cmir il ire inodirn. The liisl of them was api.lied lo the 

w!;. ‘ih; tmaud .M.u,aa:4..Vt. haroda, etp. by the 

MaOlht s Ic found the K.Uh, trihe-s, with .heir predatory h.d.tts and hehtly-ntoving 

Uoops of horsemen, exceedingly irouhle-somc .0 deal xxith. I. does not appear otherwise. 

that the Kath. (though numerous) halt .my political iiiiportauce. 

Th- common name (lu,ata. or . hizara. (xrhich „ often t.scd ,0 include both th^ 
oeninsula and the inland di.xlncts) ix more curious for it etymol.igically refcis to a race 
fhr"uiar_whoare not l.nown in historic time, to have lormed a« element m the loca 
population.i r.ut it is piobahle that a consideial.le number ol them were still resident 

~ Two ditftrenl origins are also stated lor -he i lohil or ( luh.lot clan. One makes 

Ts r> ITil't Tiicc^itur ami suppu‘^U'1 scii>n of the Solar ran-. Inc 

r^icr 237 h derives'them f.om .4ahvahana. and says that they had driven 

‘'‘+ Ktlch\v-rres mLker^^^^^ comparing the case of the nighlaiid 

(Celtic) clans of Scotland who often acquired Norman, 7 eutonic or Norwegian cluefe 

mentioned in the Ayin-i-Akbari a.s one of the castes or races in the 

' provinces. 
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about the site of Anhilpur when the Moslem head rjuarters were first fixed there in the 
13th and 14th centuries and this led some of the bards to speak of “ Gu jar -land ” in 
their ballads, and also the earliest Moslem historians — perhaps as far back as the early 
14th century and followe<l by later authors (Firishta, the author of the Miral-i-Ahmadi« 
ctc.)» to invent tlie name: “ ( Jiijaral/’l' The word is formed on the same principle as 
that which made Soralh, nr in l‘ersian form Siirat, out of Saurashtra. As the (iujars 
could not have advanced so far till (at earliest) in the 2nd or 3rd century there is, 

of course, no classical (or laic) Sanskrit word liujar.tshlra or ( jurjjarjishtra in actual 
occurrence, but it niij^ht be easily invented on the analnt^y stated. The name for the 
country dominated by ihe (aiijar Kin»i (to whatever limit-i it may have extended) as found 
in inscriptions from 5ih-9lh centuries and also in the 1 *ahc,hal:inlra (a work peihaps not 
earlier than the inscriptions) is “(Iurjara/’ It never included (^eo^^rajihically speaking) 
Saur.lshlra.or Sor.ilh. In fact, (iuijnra really meant si-me neigl'.bouring country inland, 
the Kings of which at one time or another weie able to evercise autboiity over (modern) 
(lujaral. And llwcii Thsang who vi--ited balabhipur (nnil (lujar.d generally) about 
G40 2 tell': ua that (iurjain was a country wlifisc cafutal was Ikllarnira (Lassen 

suggested Vjiain.ila) ; and. this ( 'unningh.im has sat isl'actnrils idcntifieil with llalmir in 
W. Kiiiut.ina (Mall.Jiii division of llie M.lrwat (Jodhpuit .State).; 

(.’oraing now to the older anr] intligenous iianie* , the N.W. corner between the (Ireater 
and LcS'»er “Kiinn’' (S. Inna --- salt inarsb 1 was very eai ly called Kaclichli.i (tailch). The 
next or ^p'lgin portion of lltal jieiiiiisula is Sur.ishtia, a name found in Sanskrit literature. T 
This became “ Siirasli •■m. ’ in tlic page.s of Ptolemy :ind the early geographer:., and 
Soralh in the spoken dialect. The longue like imriioii of the I'eninsiihi at the western 
exticmily was early calU*d l.Id.ikainandaia ojldi.onandal j because (d iis ‘‘ watery ” sur- 
rounding. It is sometimes stated lha; the peninsula (as a whole) was ancitnlly called 
Anarta — the land ol Anirt. Hut one of the < iiin.tr rock inscriptions ( =.- A.n. 150) men- 
tions both Anarla and Suolshtra Ingelher, Tiie Caiula! of Anarta was Kusasthalipur 
afterwards replaced by I >w.Ml'a. " * Tlu* ml n-d and ino.si tfUile pari of the country (perhap.s 

* The earlier Aiabian ifav<*litTs c.ilhd rhe counliy “ hi/ar,” which fas ( hiniiingham 
has suggested) is mucli moic likely than the reading “I Lira/,” - iIjc ibtkienco being 
mcrclv in the placing ol two diaciilical iiomis. 

1‘ C/Uiar;it .ind (iu/ir.n mighi be wiil'eii iiulitkreiilly. l\..i«.li!du il «iin t .M ujiriilu-l- 
tawarikh, a. t). 1310TI, tn.si iisnl the vvor I (see ( 'iinniiigham, “ Anc. ( leo., ” 320). It i.s 
not useil by Abmi'i.m (Al-biinm), though he mentions both Aiihilss.ira ami .Snmn;ith. 

rj That is assuriinig ihi. generally .acet pled \it\\ lliril llie tiiijai ]jiince‘; were derived 
from the Koran 01 Kush.in \ uchi ^ ioclniij). As the) onl) lolh^wed the .Saka froin the 
western frontier distiicts in the la-t ceniiiiy i;.< ..it c m hardly be >ujipc»scd that they 
came til 10 Western K.ijputana : kir iheir chief home is in the NoiLhcrn Central 
Ihinjrdi ((itijianw.da. (iiiii.it, etc.), ex'ending :is far ea'.lvvaid ri>. KohiJkh'and. In modern 
limes they harmed a coiisideialile element nuim nc.dly, in the niial impulaiion, both of 
the Panjab ;md lurtlier east and south. It must have been some lime later that they 
extended to West Kajpul.ma an ! dominated the eounliy .as far as tlie mouth of the 
^Narliada, where we find copper plate grants nf a ' iLgai piinee dated in ihe 51!, cent. A.Ti. 

c; Tiie Panchal.'intra was liaiislateLl into Pah in the 6lh cent. A.i». as Prof. Macdonell 
Itirully informed rue. 

1. The iM-o earliest eoppei plate grants of local (iuriara Kings are dated .StiA'ti 380 and 
385 ( =r A. I •. 45^^. 4b 1) (sec “ Aiic. (feog..”p. 322). These show that at that Lime the 
Kings had authonlyas f:ii .is AnUles.ir O|:posite P.haroch ntai the mouth f>f the Naibada. 
In other plate, .is kite as the rjtli ceniuiy mention is still made of “ Kings of Gurjara ” ; 
though we base the i vidence of aiioilier inscription that llieir territory at Hharoch was 
lost soon after the gram above alluded to. A small (iinn State (.Sanilher--N. E. of 
Crwaliar beyond the C hainlial R' still survives. Ii is curious to observe (see Rilsmala, 
73) that the bard ('hand describpig one ol the manylliiuiii revolts agqjnit dhe early" 
Moslem governots, .speaks of the great (iujar as heljung the chiefs. 

Siirashtrn or Saur;i.slura (jieople of the former) arc mentioned in the Epics and 
other classical works. I'heterm “ .Saur.ishiraka ” ipioled l)y Lassen from the Kamilyana 
(“Ind. Alth., i., 138 note) — meaning the inhabitants of the i»eninsula. There i.s a 
classical (and Vedic) vvorrl “ siir.ishtr.!,’’ as an ailjective, meaning “ having a fair realm.” 
It would be very n.uural jii later works to rcmembei this use in warding the name of the 
country: but 1 believe it was really c.alled “ Saura land ' after the ancient sun-worship- 
ping tribe of .Saur.i or Chawara (mod. Chavda) who inhabited it, as the latec^derivative 
■'* Sovath ’’ seems to .show. 

** Ku.sasthabpura appears in the Epics and Puranas in connection with the legend of 
Krishna and his family in Gujanlt. Balarama (K.'s brother) is married to Revad| 
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as far south as Bharoch and Surat) was apparently once called I^lha or Lara: and Hwen 1 
Thsang calls the country of Balabhipur ** the norLhern I^ara.” Ptolemy calls the whole 
country from the west coast up to Ujjain “ Larikc.” In the Haroda inscription (of 

A. U, 8i 2) one of the Kings is given the title ol “ King of LSteswar ” (j/V). 

The beauty and wealth of (iujaiat are extcOIed by all classes ol writers. In one place 
the /\atnfmi/a* (early 14th century) .says “Gujarlaml i*> the fairest portion of the earth : a 
land full of fertility, splencbd with water, grass and trees : where money is plentiful and 
men are generous.” “ If all the excellencie'.," \\ rites the author t>f iJie M irat-i-Ahmadi,t 
** of thi.s province were to be described, a di'itint'l volume wijuld be required. Its praises 
anti its superiority (jver other ctiuniries have fiet|uenlly been rejieatetl by the tongues of 
travellers and wanderers over the earth.*' What a country is Si*ralh !” e.vclaims the 
author of the Miriit i-Sihandmi, “ as it the hand of heaven had selected the cream and 
essence of Malwa, KhiAoes, an^Jalujaral and hail made a compendium of ail the (good 
]ieojjIe) of the world, ari<l had picketl ojl the rujblcsl arul mt^st \igoious fmiti these 
ctnintiies named and collected them togethc*- into one sland.ard, as a touchstone of the 
countries of the world. Its ptirl.s excel all ollu-r ports. Of every kind of grain and fruit 
which those three countries ])roflHcc in -speri.il oteilence . . . there is not one which 
IS not obtainable in Scjr.alh 

Sikandar liablud Lodi, King 'd Lelbi used l*> say “ lliat the support of the throne of 
Delhi is wheat and /^r. vrr (great millet), but that the foundalUMi of the realm of fiujarat 
is r iral and [learK, foi here die eiglity-hiiir ports under the throne of tiujaral.”:J 

A more* luodein estimate may als<» be relerici! ‘‘Neatly the wliole of the south- 

west poititui of <jii].iiat,” writc> K. I'<abe^, “a tract ol ( ountry nearly 60 miles deep, 
extending from the Xiiiin of I'utch tt> tin* banks of the Narb-ada along the frontier of the 
peninsula auvl the Ni^'^thern aud r.as<ein sliore's of the iiulf of Cambay is an ojieii 
alluvial plsiin ; imicli of this is a fi ilile tract ; aii'l e'.pe‘eiall\ that pail of it which lies 
between tlie Sabarmati aixl llie* Main uvei-. i'' eovered with m^bh* greivts of Lree.s. . . . 

It may vie, '»ays the liisl«*uan of the jMahi.illas, fm hundu-ils of milc^^- with the finest 
]->ark.s of the n.)l)Ies .jf I aiglann.":*' 

To stale i>ricfly the exisnnj» <livi-;ioi:. the ronntiy will pi*rhaps bi* convenient. 

The farthest (N W . peiniiMila of Kacbchh i-^ .an jiulLpend.ciil native Stale undei a Kav, 
w'ilh some va-'.al chiet Next conus ibe Political -\genc> of Kallnawar. Tills is 
tlivifled inU* lU) less than 1S7 petty Sialo —nio^l 0/ them p.iying tubule to the Prilxsh 
Power 01 to the liaio/ia State. M. my arc tin iiiucti djvi(ied icin csenlaiive.s of the old 
Kiijjnu C'lan lis’aics, thoiigli a Mo-len; -uttlorvl lopi.iced the oI<iei Kavs of fun.igarh ; 
and sevc*riil fharei.a chiefs liave csl.ibiished tlumsflxes by later ad vent ure*-. To the North 
and N.ls. of k.aJliMwai .aic tbe Siale> foiming the Pahlanpiir .\gericy. 

'I’he inland jildin coinui} is ]iar;ly oeriijjied bj the llaioda .stale (of Maralha origin: ' 
it has several outlying jiortuuis also), and by tiu- Iliiiish cijsiiicis of AhniadiU>;td KaicH 
(Kheda) .and the P-iruh M.di.il. Around Ahmafab.id lay the Matt winch wm*-' alway.s the 
special deme-ne of the later Hindu si)vrrc igns ami o! the \Tosiern sultans. There 
(a.i». 14TO-1417) Miinatl Shall founded the once uiagniliccnt capital of Ahmadabiid. 
South of these dislnels lie iJliaroch iP»ii».ich) ne.ir the nnxuih ol ilie Naibada, and Surat 
along the West (.'c'ast. 

Keturning to the N.K. and K., we find as we approach the he.ad w'aters of the 
Sribiirmati and Main iiveis, that the i ountry bccuiiie.s hilly roid mr>re diilicult ; m former 

daughter of the King, who is .a direct de.scemlniit of Aniii. .\nirt is sonielimes called a 
descen^nt Arm ; but the J'niihtii makes him i brother of Jkshwaka (the 

Solar Ance.stor) and the name Kusasihali certaiiiiy ^aigge'- s Kus.i the descendant of 
Ikshwiika r.ather than a relative of Ann. If that is ';o ihcrc is .arioiher point ol cdlinec- 
tion bctw’cen the v'cs/ern Aryans, and the Solar liilie i l A\'odh>a in the Jtast. I have 
elsewhere alluded to the rpicstion as to whether the K.iiisliiala]»ur of the Allahabad Lat 
(ci;vi* 380 A.n.), is really this place : i' il is, ^he name Itw.irka (which the late Pandit 

B. Indraji calls the “modern’’ name) cannot have been applied before A.n, 4CX.1, and 
prrrbably not till long after that. 

* Quofced from the Kilsmala, p. 20. r liayley, 5. 

t Bay ley, 20, 3S6. S Kiismula, p. 3. • 

It Tbe local dialects usually substitute ” for to and 1/ for r. So the Kathiavad, Jhadeja, 
-dc., are also written, and Chawara becomes Cluivda. 
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days much of it must have been covered with dense jungle : but among the hills are 
many fertile valleys. In these hills was the natural home of the Bhil and Koli tribes 
and some other lillle-known clans such as the Sord. Here too were the hill fortresses 
which were the capitals and refuge places of turbulent chiefs, famous in story — 
Fahlanpur, and Dantaj J«lar, Tain.iwara, Chiliir and many others. The bards have 
never-ending tales anti ballads of these romantic pl.aces, many of them glorifying their 
long and stout resistance to the Mr)slem arms. Clreat were the Moslem rejoicings when 
Idar was at last captured and the teiritorj incorporated in the Ahmad.dml demesne, or 
when the Chainpaner Fort (faithei smith) fell before the arms of Mahmud “ Bigarha 
( = “of the two forts”) as he was called fot his victory at this place and also at 
Junslgarh on the other side of the peninsula (1470-72 A. i). ). Most of the territory is 
now semi -independent umler the charge of the [Political Agencies of Fahlanpur and 
Mahikanthfi. 

South Kasl again, of the Briti-^h <listriets, in the hilly country of the Narbada valley 
near the coast, is the Agency of Rew'.dv.intha with many IJhil inhabitants and the native 
state of ]iaj-pi]ila and others. 

The jiresenl distribution of territory lesiiltcd from tlic treaties, (after the last Marathi! 
Wars) 1803-1818, with some snbsetpionr agreeinonls as 10 niinoi readjustments of 
boundaries and exchanges nl delaclicd jiorlions of territory. These left liic Baroda State 
in j)ossession of the (iaikw.id, but secured to I'lritish rule the old ‘“demesne” districts. 
The many chiefs of Kathi.iw.ir, and of the hill country f>n the N. anil K. of ( luiarfit weie 
placed under the advice and control ‘)f the Pohlical Agencies alluded to, hnt w^crc not 
formally annexed to British Indian leniuny. Ceitainly no pail of India needed more 
the firm and iinyiarlial hand of f ioveinnient to enforce peace and respect for the lights 
of neighbour.s and subject cultivators. Hitherto neither Moslem noi Mar.dha governors 
had been able to maintain anylliing like permanent ortler or any roulimioiis control over 
the country - covered as it wn-. by numerous ])etty domains of cbiel- as j)rond as they 
were illiterate ; for ever at w^ar <trie with aro'hei, and ior ever trying to levy blackmail, 
or to increase their ewn px.Sse.ssum^ at the exj^cuse of anyvme less able to hold Ins owm. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR SYAD AHMAD, i 

\^norn 1817 — jyicd 1S98.] 

Bv J. Ki',NNi:nv, li.c.s., nvr. 

Sir Syad Ahmad died at Aligarh on March 27, 1S98, and there died with 
him, according to the PioKi^r, “ the most salutary and fruitful political 
force thar has moved the Mahomcdan world of fndia during the last 
quarter of a century.” The future of tlie Anglo- Maliomedan Oriental 
College, his princiiial achievenu nh is an anxious question to the Mahome- 
dans of Northern India : but although others will carry on his work, no 
one can succeed to his .striki i- personality. I had the honour to know 
him well, and 1 pro[>osc to record my inqiressions of his work and of 
himself. 

Aligarh, the residence of the Syad during the last 30 years of his life, is 
a quiet country town, situated half-way between Agra and Delhi, and now 
chiefly famous as a seat cT learning. lint a century ago it was a place of 
considerable mililary imi><nlanre It swarmed with De lloigne’s Mahratta 
soldiery, it rc'-oundcd \\ith the noise of arsenals, and French engineers 
built a famous fort in ilie marshes to the north of the town. Lord Lake 
stormed the fort and scatten.d h*' Mahiaila army, and Aligarh became 
once more peaceful and ]»iovincial. In the roiirso of time the marshes 
were drained and turned into a 5;.id looking plain traversed by ditches 

and white willi saline enioresccnf e. On the verge of this oosi/r plain, and 
surrounded on three sides by the gartleus and avenues of the Ciivil Station, 
thcrer now stands the Anglo- Mahomedan Oriental College, a vast but un- 
finished quadrangle, commenced in 1S75, with Moorish gateways, halls, 
and colonnades. Two buildings in the centre, the College hall, and the 
College Mosque, towi r high above the others, and in the mosciue is buried 
the founder of llu; Ciollege, Sir .Syad Ahmad, historian, theologian, orator 
and statesman. And the architecture rcflecis the mind of the founder; it 
is large, simple, and severe. 

I first saw the Syad Sahib, as he was usually called, in tlie spring of 
.1887, I looked forward to the meeting with interest, for I had heard 
much of him for 20 years, partly Irom his disciples and still more from his 
'opponents, chielly old men who were his seniors or contemporaries and 
did not hke his new-fangled ways. In his earlier years lie liad given much 
"offence by his theological novelties. xMany regarded him as a heretK , And 
it was even said that the doctors of Mekka had declared his assassination 
to be permissible. 15 ul when 1 knew him, he hid partly outlived his 
opponents, partly lived them down. His attachment and his services to 
'the.causewof the Mabomedans were conspicuous; he had been adopted as 
tk^T leader, and if bis- theological opinions were doubtful or suspicious, 
* preserved silence, and shrank from calling them unorthodox. 
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jtlie College, and I was shown into the central room, spacious and dat'k, 

' Rtiit' furnished after the European fashion. Presently the Syad entered - 
' clad in an Easter^i dress, an elderly man of robust build and medium , 

^ height, but somewhat bowed with study and age. His head was massive,- 
-his face pale, his hair and beard were while, and he spoke in a voice 
singularly sweet and distinct. At first sight the most striking charaQ* 
teristics of the man were dignity and courtesy. During the years that, 
followed, I had much to do w^itli him, and saw him frequently in many 
capacities, on occasions of Stale, wdien he addressed assemblies, entertained 
Viceroys and Lt.-Govei nors, or presided at college fisiivals ; and also in 
private life at his table or in his study. And on all occasions the man 
remained the same, wise, moderate, straight for ward, fearless, and firm. 
But I think I liked him best when he was alone. I would sometimes 
come across him engaged on his usual morning occupations at the College, 
leaning on his staff like a ITomcric /nrsi/eus while he su]>eriiilended the 
masons at their brick work, for he wras to a great extent both architect and 
builder of his College. Or I would find him poring over his books in his 
study. One evening more cs|)ecially presents itself to my memory, when 
1 had occasion to visit the Syad after dark. He sat in deshabille before 
the lamp-lit table in a small anteroom which served him for a study : the 
door was open and looked out iii»on the garden and the uiglu, while an 
attendant wrapped in white slept in th(' sliadow of the verandah ; within a 
flood of light fell on the massive head and snowy beard of the student 
bending over a great volume of Arabian nietai>hysics. And as he put 
down his pen, he told me that with the siiiisel he loved to i)iiL away the 
cares of the world and to cnuiniunc with tlie great minds which had lived 
centuries before. He w':is at the time writing a rominenlaiy upon an 
Arabian philoso])her. 

Sir wSyad .\hmad was born in itSi7, the younger sou of a noble family in 
decay. His ancestors had held high official apiioinlincnls ior many genera- 
tions, and had supplied governors and judges to the service of the Great 
Moghul. But they belonged to the official, not the territorial aristocracy, 
and their fortunes became small when the empire of the Moghuls had 
dw’indled to the fortrcss-t)alace of Delhi. Amid the tawdi> splendour and 
rifF-rafiT, the intriguers and adventurers of the Palace, a little group of 
courtiers still clung to the fallen l\m]K'ror ; they retained old traditions 
of state-craft, and the “grand manner” of a former time w'as not utterly 
forgotten. The men, though fallen on evil days, were dignified, the 
women cultured and refined, d'he fathers laugKi their daughters, the sons 
obeyed their mothers. In tiiis esoteric circle of the learning and traditions 
of 'Delhi Syad Ahmad passed his youth, owing much to his mother, and*' 
something to the family friends; and from these early associations he 
acquired not only his admirable Hindustani, but much also of the simple 
dignity and antique courtesy of his maturer years. 

Sir Syad Ahmad w^as proud of his birth ; he dwelt upon it wit^i satisfac- * 
.lion in his earliest works, and he talked of it to the end of his days. 
railways maintained that good birth was a necessary qualification of nativi^ 
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Appointed to high office. “We know nothing of the family history of our|A 
English rulers,” he once remarked to an Englishman who was boasting 
"his noble relatives. “As long as an Englishman is a hakhfiy it is im- ' 

: material to us whether he be the son of a peasant 05 a peer ; but we do - 
, *know each other's history, and we do not like to be ruled by our inferiors.” 

Sir Syad Ahmad’s antecedents and scanty fortune naturally led him 
when grown up to look for employment under the (jovernment. He • 

] entered the Judicial Service a^^ Munsif when he was barely 21 : served in 
it for 30 years, and retired when he was Subordinate Judge of Aligarh — 
a position somewhat similar to the Judgeship of a County Court in England. 
During the Mutiny ^ 1857- he rendered signal service by saving the lives 
of a party of fugitive Englishmen and women in llijnor ; and he was for 
a lime a member of the Viceroys J legislative Council. 

But Sir Syad Ahmad did not owe his fame to his official career; he 
became famous as a writer and political leaden He w'3s master of an 
eminently siinyde and vigorous style, free from the usual disfiguremenLs of 
pedantry and Arabic, and he abounded in striking illustrations and pithy 
savings. He was a great orator, and <'OuId woik up native audiences to 
the wildest enthusiasm. I have lieard that on one occasi(^n the Mahomedans 
of Hyderabad lose Iiotii their seals, atid dandlt^d their swords, shouting, 
before him. Jn his eailicr years he chielly devoted himself to academic 
pursuits — to hisloiy and theology. He had a passion for investigating the 
early Mahonicdan hislor) both of India ami .Vrabia. In order to copy 
the inscriptions at the >Luth he had himself suspended in a "basket from 
the di//.y para[)els : and he wa:. the first to establish the true date of the 
conc[uest of Delhi b^ K uLb-ud-din, and other irnportani points of archieology. 
I’hc Mutiny of 1H37 turned .Syad Ahmad into a statesni.'in ; and from that 
time forward, although his funner pursuits wcie not forgotten, he devoted 
his main energies to establish a iaiJj>rochement between the Mahomedans 
and the English. 

'I'he Syad w'a^ first and before all things a MahomeJan ; and during the 
first half of the centuiv the Mahomedans had been a decadent race. 
Nadir Shah had commenced, the Afghans ami Mahrattas had compjpted 
the ruin of the h'iiij)ire. 1 >isunion, lawlessness, and anarchy everywhere pre- 
vailed when the luiglisli look possession of the country. Tlie Mahomedams 
of Northern India, isolated and c.vhaustud, sank into apathetic torpor, and 
passed their lime on their estates or in little country towns, with diminishing 
fortunes, less ambition, and little learning. f rom .ho ])ast they had 
inherited great memories ; everything in the present was abhorrent. Syad 
Ahmad grieved over this stale of things, an i set himself to redress it. 
Nature had* endowed him with a large and tolerant spirit ; his intellect- 
"was broad ; and he held his beliefs with passionate conviction. He fier- 
•ceived that with the advent of the English a new era had commenced, and.^ 
the possibility of better things. Arabian rulers and philoso[>hers in former j 
days had appropriated much of the Western learning; and Mahoiuedan^ 

■ J lOf the pii^sent day might do again what their ancestors had done. Tb^e 
'V was much to be admired in the modern civilization of the West : m? 

J/. ^hat might be appropriated not only without injury, but with great advantage. 

. ';K 2 ‘ . - ■ 
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Therefore the Syad devoted his life to discovering a 7 na media^ a common 
‘ ground for the two races and the two civilizations. Others had emphasized 
the points of difference ; he would show' how much there was in common* 
The Syad had applied these ideas to the department of theology before he 
attempted to give them shape in politics ; and he told me himself that it'-' 
was for these reasons he had in the first instance applied himself to the 
. study of the Old and New Testaments. A devout Mahoinedan, he 
' implicitly accepted the Koran and scrupulously observed its precepts. 
He w'ould not sanction a lottery even for objects which he ajiprovcd, and 
no wine was ever seen at the College entertainments. To the observance 
of the Koran he added those traditions which -his sjn?>e of natural religion 
or his historical conscience allowed him to accept. }>ut ui>on these foun- 
dations and l)eyond these limits, he allowed liis icasoii full ];>lay, and he 
dwelt much on ground common to all the peoples of “ the book.” And 
thus it came to ])iss that his elders and conteinpfiraries looked for a long 
lime doubtfully upon him as a dangerous rationalist, specious but shocking 
to the respectable ami inert orthodoxy of that generation. 

Ignorance he said was the bane of theology ; it w'as the vice also of the 
British polity in India. The people w’cre ignorant and distrustful of their 
rulers : the rulers were ignorant of the wishes and grievances of the pcojde. 
This had been strikingly iiroved by the Mutiny, and tlio Syad set himself 
to bring rdiout a rapprochement between the governors and the governed. 
He urged liis coiinlrynien to Iriisl their uiler>, and the lOngli.*,!! to under- 
stand their subjects, and admit them tri a shaie in the (lovernnicnt. The 
Mahomedans nirire especially weie luuintl by their own interests to enter 
into this alliance, for they had the sanu. iiii])erial instincts, tliey, too, were 
foljow'ers of “the B(»ok and of a kindred religion, and it W'as only by a 
frank aceej'itanc e of this alliant e that they could liold their o\vn against 
the flow'ing tide of Hindu expansion. 

The A.M.O. C’ollege at Aligarh embodies the final aims of the Syad. 

It was modelled l<^ a large extent on tlic colleges of Oxford and (Cam- 
bridge ; and from the commencement it was intended to be different from 
all other Indian college.s, and to develop under favourable circumstances 
into an Anglo-M«ihoinedan University. The students w^cre to live in* 
the college under the eyes of their teachers, and Kngiish professors were 
to be the eomjiamons of the undergraduates, sharing their table, their 
studies and their games, d'lie idea w.as n<^vel and bold, for the Syad's 
orthodoxy did not always ])ass iin(|iiestione<l in iS75,and the idea of eating 
with infidels was at least startling. But the Syad had two excellent sup- 
porters in the British ( 'lOvernnicnt and the (iovernment of Hyderabad. 

’ 'Sir J. Strachey then Tt.-(iovernfjr of the N.\VM\ w'as his fast friend, and ' 
a sinall group of the Syad’.s personal disciples, .several of them extremely 
able men, had risen to high office in Hyderabad. Sir Syad Ahmad travelled 
far and wdde to collect funds for his College, but its main endowments came 
from these two sources. 

so the money was obtained, and the College was foiuided, but 
. could the .Syad secure a suitable staff? His personal influence was ■ 

/'sufficient to attract a competent staff of natives: but the English Professow^ ; 
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'vV ^re essential to the scheme, and where could suitable ones be found ? In 
this too the Syad was successful. After many difficulties and some years, 

^ he obtained a Principal according to his own heart. Mr. T. Beck, the new 
,, Principal, was young, ardent, symi)athetic, and eager; to learn ; entering 
fully into the Syad*s views, and often better able to give them elTect ; no 
whit inferior to his chief in single-minded and self denying devotion. The 
relations of the two men soon resembled those of a father and a son. The 
new’ Principal had many difficulties to contend w'ith : the Syad was a bad 
man of business, the governing comnhltec i)er])eLually interfered with the 
discipline, and the internal ctindition of the C*ollege wa^-, as 1 have heard, 
chaotic, (iradually* Mr. Deck gatliercd a staff of able and sjmpathetic 
young PLnglishnien arouiKl him, esiablishcd disciipline, reformed the com- 
missariat, and obliged the sluilciils lo atierul the daily ]»raycts, although 
the lads mobbed the elderly munshi who first tried to enforce the order. 
Mr. Beck also became the chiei exponent of the S>ad’.s ideas to the Eng- 
lish, and his chief assistant in awakening their sympathy for the under- 
taking. If tfic conct'piion and foiindati<»n of the (\jllege are the Syad*s 
OW'D, il^ subsequent siicce.ss is mainly due after the Syad to Mr. Beck. 

. It w^as almost by accident, the Syad told me, that he bad jiitclied on 
Aligarh for his l.'niver'^ily town tjf the fiiture. But tlie rhuife turned out 
to be a haj)j)y one At the great lenties, .Agra and Delhi, the College 
would have ocen only one of many interests, while at Aligarh it stands 
pre-eminent. And Aligarli is especially lorliinate in its native gentry. 
They aie numerous and inlhientiai, and largely Mahonieclan. Mahomedan 
families of wcallli and iJOsition liave lived iheie for centuries. And the 
younger luembers ol these families were lib^.r.il and enlightened ; they were 
personally utltiched t(< the Sya<l, anil adopted his ideas with enthusiasm. 
Native gentlemen and English oltieials began lo meet oii equal terms in 
private life, to play lawn tennis and billiard.s together, and to dine at each 
other’s houses. Stale banquets weie held at the (.College, or the Aligarh 
Instilule; and J luive seldom .-,cen a meiner parly r)i enjoyed dinners more 
than ar some of the private entertainments. I .ngii.shmen and Mahornedans 
sal down together at table. 'I’herc wai» an unceasing How of conversation,, 
of si)eec!ies, toasts, and jokes ; a bewildering medley of English and 
Hindustani, and ou»- language was as varied as our costumes. Sometimes 
there wouhl lie a fiasco, d’lic Collector of the llistricl invited a large 
party of iVlahuinedans on tlie occasion of the darbar which was held to 
. invest Sir Syad Ahmad with the K.C'.S.l., ami unfortunately it turned out 
to be the commencement uf the Ramazan. And the use of the knife and 
fork W'as a trial to many elderly native gentlemen. A valued friend of 
mine ndarly* amputated his finger in making a desj>crate plunge at his . 
mutton. But the movement was pojmlar, and it exteiuled to the Ilinddos. 
Sir Syad Ahmad started private thealnt:als for the benefit of the College: 
he wrote a kind of Morality play, and acted a part in it himself. The 
Hindoos were not to be left behind. W'c had a sj|ini-pubUc concert at 
which English ladies played the vioiin, and a Hindoo Rajah the guitar, 

. htpnorary magistrates sang, and the leading pleader gave a musical recit^. 

Th^ political benefit of this free social intercourse was immense. It was 
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a liberal education for Europeans and natives alike ; it desitroyed prejudices, ■ 
removed suspicions, and engendered an air of frankness and unreserve, 
which enabled the head of the District to remedy many a grievance and 
settle many incipiei^it disputes. And loyalty came into fashion. It was- 
• everywhere felt that the future of the Mahomedans depended upon their 
alliance with the l^nglish. Nor were the Hindoos one whit less loyal. I 
have met in oilier districts with individuals as trustworthy and able, but I 
never met in the N.WJ*. a body of men superior as a whole to the gentry'- 
of the Aligarh District; or gentlemen more trilerant and liberal than my 
friends Rajah Ohansham Singh, the premier noble of the Division, Nawabs 
Koar Tailf Ali Khan, I’ayaz Ah Khan, and the late hladyar Khan, whom 
not only I but every officer valued. Jn fine the District had become the 
:most enlightened and most loyal in the 1‘rovincc. 

And all this was the work of a single man, a man who read English with 
difificuity and knew l^aiglish literature only .it second-hand, 'i'he leading 
gentlemen of Aligarh were ciiually unac quainled with it. And the same 
remark holds good of most ol the Syad*s friends and followers. They 
w-ere tnen of ability, a<'(iiiainled with the world andwitii aflairs, and*obliged 
to be statesmen in virtue of their position, but feiv or none had aerjuired an 
English education. And this perhaps explains the fact that they were able 
to form a party so truly progressive while in the best se nse f onservatixe. 

The Syad’s [lopularily reaclied its climax when he led the Alahomedan 
opjDOS'ition to the Congress agitation. Some ol tin aims piopi^sed by the 
Congress — the admission, for instance, of natives to a greater .share in the 
govemment — had been jiursiied by him for years before the Congress was 
born. lUit Iheie can be no doubt that the Congress movement was 
entirely abhorrent to his nature. He clearly foresaw ami forc ibly impressed 
upon his countrymen the eyils which a democratic ]>rogranime must inflict 
upon the Malioincdans, of necessity in a jjernianeiil minority. For that 
matter, the flindoo friends of the Congress at Aligarh were speedily cured 
of their love for it by the candidature of a Chumar for a place cii the Town 
Ccmncil, Hut the Syad was essentially a (Conservative, he represented the 
-M.ihomedan tradition of centuries, he had devoted his life to developing it 
in accordance with the conditions of English rule and modern knowledge j 
and a bastard and unthinking imitation of Western democracy was utterly 
re[)ugnant to him. At the same time he was always reluctant to stir up 
strife or increase the rivalry between Hindoos and Mahomedans ; he had 
many Hindoo friends, and freely employed Hindoos in the College. For 
Hinduism as a religion he had little regard. ‘‘Hinduism, what is 
Hinduism ?” he once said to me. Hinduism consists in a cooking-pot.'* 
He had certainly never paid it serious attention. 

If I wrere to sum up the Syad's character in a few words, 1 should say^ 
that while his toleration w'as extended to all men (except jjossibly to Shias,) ; 
he held his owm beliefs with passionate conviction, and devoted all his 
energies to raising the Mahomedans. Hut in all that he did, he was an . 
autocrat. It best suited the Oriental mind, he said. “ When he wgis young*’ , 
he often remarked, “ Every ruler was absolute from the Governor to the * 
Chowdrie.’* He regarded with dislike our interminable system of appeals 



,^|ie dteaded the weakening of the District Officer's power, and the perpetuAll v 
Intetposition of the heads of Government- 

*' And what the Syad preached he practised ; he was virtually absolute in 
,.*his own College. And although he ruled beneficently and wisely and witjh 
much consideration, he was an imj)erious autocrat, and brooked neither 
interference nor opposition. Indeed, although he was a very bad man of 
business, he would admit of no assistance. And in his old age he became 
^irascible. More than once I have attempted to patch up disputes, in 
which the Syad was not wholly in the right. The younger men he readily 
forgave, but he became estranged from many of his old friends whose good 
opinion he at one tifiie valued highly. 

When a TojiC dies, it is generally reported that the conclave of Cardinals 
becomes the hotbed of intrigues, alliances, and cabals. I’hc death of the 
Syad is like the deatli of a Po]ie. Nunicrous rivals are said to be com- 
peting for the i)OSl : no one has yet been able tc' secure the adherence of 
all the rest. Meantime the 'IVustces have placed the keys of the College 
Treasury in the hands of Mr. Beck : a band of students mounts guard over 
the papL'rs ; and a!i business is .supposed to be praclirally susy-ended until 
the interregnum be [>ast. 'I'he (\»llege had been weakened by the loss of 
one of its most learned and most sjmjmhetic Irnglish Professors shortly 
before the Syad’s death ; and at the same time it is embarked on an effort 
to raise ;;^too,ooo loi the foundation of an .Anglo- Mahomedan University. 
Much of the rivalry between the claimants for the Syad’s post is personal, 
and we r annot hesitate Lo believe th.it personal claims will be subordinated 
to public interests, when the circ umstances are so critical. But certain of 
the claimants are said to represent a new departure and a different policy, 
Should any reactionary party gain the upper hand, or anything occur to 
sever Mr. Beck’s connection, the result will pnobably be fatal to the 
College. It will sink to the level of an undislinguishcil High School. We 
hope for a better fate .and better things. 'Hie Aligarh College will yet 
bring forth fruits of tolerance and of learning worthy ot its origin, an ever- 
green memorial lo the greatness of its toundcr. 





BURMA’S SUPPOSED “TRIBUTE” TO CHINA.; 

Bv E. H. Parkkk. 

The history of Uurma’s relations with China anterior to the accession of 
the now reigning Manchu ily nasty has not yet been given to the public 
-in convincing and lucid form. The matter is, however, available, and 
some day it will douhtlc.ss be sifted and put together. But that is foreign 
to the present specific puri)osc, which is to examine tlie validity of modern 
Chinese claims lo suzerainty over Burma. Rriundly speaking, it may be 
said that for all conlemiiorary political purijo^^us the ([uestion is narrowed 
down to the relations between the Manchu- I'artar dynasty, which has been 
ruling in Cliina since 16.44, and the Alo/.zobo dynasty founded by Alompra 
about 150 years ago. 

The Manchus obtained the Chinese thionc largely through the instru- 
mentality of a Chinese general named WuSnn kwei, w'ho found it necessary 
to invoke their military aid against rebels, 'rhe (liiincse Krnperor com- 
mitted suicide, and llie Maiichiis took tiu* opj^orUmity to settle them- 
selves as his successors at Peking, l or the first few decades of their 
imperial career, the jMancluis scarcely vemurt'd to incoiporatc as ‘‘regula- 
tion” provinces that lialf of China w'hit h hes south of die River Vangtsze ; 
they preferred to pnicel it out between the tliree f 'hinese generals w^ho 
had first transferred tlieir allegi.infc during the wars which ultimately led 
to conquest. These three generals, accordingly, ruled as semi-indejiendent 
satraps at Boochow, Cam on, ami Vim nan I n. We are now" only con- 
cerned with llie last named. 

But the iirinces <j 1 the* Chinese* dynasty who .saw themselves deftly dis- 
placed by their hereditary enemies tlie Maiif lius, thus rashly invited wnthin- 
the Great Wall as allies, were not yet b) any means extinguished. Several 
pretenders gave trouble in various parts of South ('hina. Amongst these 
was Chu Yu-lang, Prince of Kwei, who atlopted in the south-west the 
reign style of Vung-lih, and had lo be forcibly driven out of Yim-nan Fu 
in 1659 before ^\'u San-kwei could gain full possession of his new* satrapy. 
The Chinese jirelender had at last to take refuge in Burma, wdiere it 
appears he and his adherents w'ere hospitably allotted quarters at Sagaing, 
opposite the then capital ol Ava. ^Vu San-kwei represented to the 
Emperor that there could be no peace for (.'hina so long as this pretender 
was allow^ed to make Burma a base for future operations. The Emper6r 
approved thi.s view", and j)laced all the Manchu troops then engaged in 
ih^ satrapy absolutely under NV’u San-kw"ci’s orders. Meanwhile the semiT 
independent ShanVuler of Keng-hung gave in his adhesion to the Manchu* 
Chinese empire, which action enabled an imperialist column sent by way 
of the Tea Hills the more easily lo defeat one of the pretender’s general^ 
w'ho had fled thitlier. The main army, under the Manchw general- 
Aisinga, having first assembled at Theinni, set out from that Shan capital, 
in December, 1661, marching along the Thibaw rnain road, and reaching; 
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ttie outskirts of Ava early in January, 1662, in order to enforce their ^ 
. demand for the refugees. ^ 

1 he pretender and his generals seem to have been very troublesome to 
the Burmese during their short stay near the capitali not to mention the > 
intrigues carried on with all the Shan states of the Mekong. Moreover 
there were several precedents in Bunno-Chinese political history for 
handing over refugees (jn both sides. But the true reason why the 
Burmese king complied with the Manchii general’s demand probably was 
that he did not jiossess suiricieni means to resist it ; foi his predecessor 
and elder brother had alicady proved incompetent to restrain even the 
pretender’s excesses, and- it was aj)parently largely for this reason that 
he lost his throne to his usurping vounger brother. 

I he surrendered pretender and his family were taken by the retiring 
Manchus to \ uii nan Ku, where they soon perished or were killed off. 
About ten thousand captives (a huge ha.lf of whom were women and 
children) were hi ought bm k to Cdiina. It is not staled exactly how many 
troops were employed : it was scarcely a ‘‘ war” ; })robably nut more than 
n few thousand Manchus on the ('hinesc side marehed into lUirma to do 
the real fighiing ; and pt'rliajis there were as many f hmese for skirmishing, 
convcjy, and garrison dul\. 'I'he Burmese do not ajipeai, indeed, to have 
had any armies in the* field, and manifestly acted purely on the defensive. 

I here was no question <»t ( uvutuest : it w.is simply a rapid raid made by 
seasoned troops for a spccdtic i)urpo.se. Operations were undertaken just' 
at the right moment !>> ri satra]) having local extieiiencc, and within forty 
days nf their leaving 'I'heinni f.>r Ava all the (Chinese armies were well 
vviiliin the frontier again. .As the Kmt)eror leinaikt-d in 17S2 ; “ 'Fliough 

II San kwei did well, u clear tiom In'! subsccpient rel^eliion that he 
was working cnurel) with a vievv to lu'> (iwn future aggrandisement ; it was 
not the interest of the M.inchiis he had at heait,” 

Shortly after this, the whole available strength of the Alanchus w^as for 
some years employed in cnibhing the snreessivv revolts Wu San-kwei 
and his fellow satraps. 'I'hen there were long and exhausting w’ars in the 
north with the Kalmucks and Tibetans, uUim.tlely followed by the conquest 
-of 1 urkeslan. During nearly a whole century of desert warfare there were 
no political events of great imjxirlance to China m C\nea, Lajochoo, Annam, 
^am, T.:ic;s, Sulu, or, in short, in the terriloncs of any of her neighbours 
having a seacoast of their own. As to Burma, her name is scarcely even 
so much as mentioned for a hundred years. 

We see, ihercfcirc, th.at the matter of the above introductory sketch had 
already been for many generations ancient hisicny when the modern 
chapter of Chinese relations wnth Burma recoinrienced 140 years ago. 
The Alompra dynasty, wdiich conquered il.sown iiosiiioii (|iiilc independently 
of China, had not yet been heard of. 'J'lic M.u.rhus, who so recently as 
ten years ago ventured to assert certain “ rights ” against Great Britain, 
had never up to 1750 had the least concern with Burma, except through 
. a satrap who subsequently required to be reconquered himself. And even 
that satrap never asserted any si zerainty over Burma, into which country 
■ ; ie only inarched a flying coltimn m ordlr to secure the person of a Chinese 
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‘^.pretender. Finally, even supposing that satrap had asserted “rights/* V 
those- rights were never re-asserted after the satrap had been conquered,, 
and silence reigned for a hundred years. 


It is piobably known to comparatively few outside the sphere of action , 
of the India OOicc that an excellent account of the relations between 


, .Burma and C-hina (subsc‘r|uenl to the events narrated above) has already : 
been published in English. It was contributed l^y [aeut.-C'ol. H. Burney 
Resident in Ava, to the AsttUic Sode/ys Journal iox 1S37, vol. vi., 

Parts I and 2. He took it from the Burmese Chronicles down to 1S23, 
after vrhich date he seems to have supplemented it by inquiry made oix 
, the spot. Burmese Chroni<'lcs are apt to be somewhat bombastic, and 
much of early Burmese history, like much of early Jaj^anese history, can 
only be believed in so far as it is sii])p()rte(l by the matier-of fact Chinese 
chronicles. Hence many of those wlio would imjdicitly confide in Colonel 
Burney himself might he inclined to look with sus])i(:ion u])()n his version 
of the Burmese narrative. Jjul, if we set aside a few manifest numerical 
exaggerations, caiKsed as much by Chinese hlufl as by Burmese credulity, 
and quietly ignore mere homha.st, ue may satisfy ourselves from irrefutable 
Chinese history that Odonel Burney’s account, so far as it goes, is essen- 
tially correct, from first to last, and is confirmed up t») 178^ by the Afanchu 
Annals, As to ChiiiLse history, from the point of view of good faith it 
may always be accepted as true, subject of course to allowances for the 
fraud of subordinates, and foi rcasonal>le human error, (jhinese history 
^ is as full of bombast as Burmese; but the Chinese admit or explain their 
bombast, and criticise iheh own lies, errors, cowardic e, and dishonesty 
with perfect frankness. If they had ever dreamt that a cheaj) lairopean 
. press w’ould mullii)]y by ihoiisands copies of imperial iironouneements 
which then existed (jnly in official circles by tens, they might have done 
otherwise. But, for better or for wor.su, they have writ large what the 
facts in the ICmperor’s opinion really were. 

Between the yeais 1720 and 1746 the attention of the Chinese Emperor 
was seriously directed to the rivers Mekong and Salween, and \arious 
steps were taken to secure both a military and a mercantile footing in the * 
region of l^’u-crh and Keng-hung. I have described these successive 
steps in the Asiatic Quarterly Jlc^oiew for July, 1897, and January. 1898. 
Burma is only incidentally mentioned in connet'tion with Zimme, which 
latter state had unsucccssfull) endeavoured to enlist Chinese aid .against 
Burma. The T'aungu dynasty then ruling at Ava was rajndly declining in 
power, and some of the ruling house were so grateful for China’s benevo- 
lent neutrality in tlic Zirnme trouble, that they announced their intfention 
of becoming Chinese vassals ; but, as the Chinese repeatedly record, . . 
“they never did so.” Zimme’s negotiations w'crc carried on at P’u-erh, 

^ and Burma had her spies at Keng-hung. The “ ivild Wa ” prince Hulu, 
in whose territory certain Chinese adventurers had for a century past been * 
working gold and silver mines, offered to pay an annual sum to .China, 
as hfs northern neighbour the chief of Muang-lem had done. It was 
.admitted his district lay beyond Chinese limits, and the Emperor did 




quite^ike this mining intrigue. Precisely what subsequently happened 
■ not quite clear ; one thing is certain, the leading Chinese speculator was 
! imprisoned a few years later, his property wus confiscated, and the Chinese 
' mining industry beyond the frontier broke up. But Jhe chief point about 
the whole business is the following: In 1750 the Governor of Yun-nan 
reported that*Burma had for the first time sent a tribute letter as vassal. 
During the following summer the Kmperor receives the envoys according 
to the forms used with Laos and Sulu cnvo>s, and himself stales : “They 
have never sent tribute since 1567 ; but, whun our d> nasty was establish- 
ing itself, they sliowed their devotion by doH vering up the pretender.” 
This is the only mention Hurmese tribute in the official Afa fichu Annah 
up to the date of Aloinpra’s conquest in 1753. 'Lriic, a work called the 
li'ars of Our Emperof s that in 1753 the above-mentioned Chinese 

speculator ‘‘ persuaded the Hiumcsc to send tribute, and the Burmese 
chief Maha Tsii despatched envo)s with fame elephants and a golden 
pagoda to Peking”; but faijart from the fact that the Afanchu Annals 
make no mention of any sucli embassy, 'whilst on the other hand they do 
ir. ikc mention in 1754 of ihe 'Palairigs having driven King Mcngdara from 
his throne) the ll'ars of Out lifuperor^ immediately goes on to state : 
“but shortly afterwards the spetmlator w'as \n\t to death in gaol by the 
Yiin-nan auihoiiti;.s ” whilst in 1755 the Einj)eror himself slates in the 
Afanchu A/inii/.s that the .said speculator*s g(jods were confisc ated. The 
e.\planalion (;f this knoii) in<.>ot ])oml is ]>artly to be found in the last 
* edition of the Clnnese .tuna/b of Alo/nein, published by authority in 1R88. 
That work states that in 1750 “King Mengdaia sent Umc elephants and 
a golden ])agoda, and his envoys were enleiiained accoiding to the forms 
used with other tributary states." Here, then, \\c have proof almost 
positive that the nii.s.*ji(;n slates 1 by the Alufirhu Autiah to have been sent 
in T750 and received in 1751 was the Mengdara mission also stated by 
\.hii Afofucin Anua/s to have been sent in 1750 ; and ilial the elephants 
and pagoda of the latter >\ere the elejihanls and pagoda of 1753 according 
to the IJ'urs of Our Kmfirors : furilier that the King Mengdarfi of the 
Afanchu Annals reported in 1 75^ to have been dethroned b) the Talaings 
.is the King Mengdara whcj sent a mission in 1750. I'his Mengdara, or 
Maha Tsu, can be no other person than Mah.i Dhamma Raja Dibati, the 
last of the 'Faungu dynasty (1733-1750* ^ discrepancy in names is a 

difficulty, but the kings of Burma had so many names (Alengdara being a 
favourite one), and the histories of Burma arc so defective, that this 
obstacle must not be overestimated. It is just possible that the ex-monk 
Mengdara Buddha Kathi, wlio was elected King in after the break- 

ing oiTt of# the Tabling rebellion, may be meant ; but Colonel Phayre says 


that he abdicated in 1746, and that one of his oflh ers named Binya^ D^lfl 
succeeded him. The Afoniein A finals, apropos of quite another matter, , 
casually states that “ King Tala of Burma was kil'ed by the Talaings ; hts 
^ " son fled the country, and Alompra drove out the Min family, took Ava, 

' and defeated the Talaings.” Afin may possibly stand for Binya, and the 
. son is called by a name which (by the analogies of 1788-89) is evidently 
■> Intended for some such a Burmese appellation as Sittaung Shwe-daung. 
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By these indications Burmese 'scholars may be able to decide which of the 
three ephemeral kings in question really sent envoys to Peking \ for it is , 
quite evident there w^as only one mission, and that it was the first ever 
received by the Manchus : it is also absolutely certain that the conqueror ' 
Alompra w’as not the king who sent it. 

Light is thrown upon the subject by Colonel Phayre, who^says ; ‘‘The 
King of Burma had sent envoys to the limperor of China . . . asking for 
his su])port ” (against the 'I’alaings). ... “ Two Chinese and Manchu 

officers arrived with an escort . . . and suggested ... an attack ... on 
the Talaing stockade at Madara. . . . The Cwc Shans held Madara, and 
were hostile to Aloni])ra. A son of the deposed King of Burma took 
refuge in the . . . stockade. Alompra drove them out. They fled to 
Momeit, and the Burmese prince wcnl with them.’’ I'his agrees with the 
following report received at I'cking in 1756; 'I'lie eldest son of the 
King of Burma was reduced to great straits on acc ount of the wars with 
the Owe {)t.oplt‘, and had gone with some native chiefs to Maing-lon ” (on 
- the way from Mada^.l to Momeit). In 175^ a further re])Orl was received 
'kt Peking to the effect that the Burmese King Meiigdara had been killed 
by the 'Falaings : Alomi)ra of Mozzobu had usjirpetl ihc throne (1753- 
1760). 

We have now reached the second stage of our disjoin sc — ihe short 
transition i)eriod between the reap|)eai.ince of ('liin.i and the rise ol 
Alompra. W’e may thus summarize : 'I'he J/r?//. hu . being composed 

from original im[)erial words, aic better authority iluin the Momviti Annals^ 
which are at best only stam[;ed with viceiegal ai>pn)val ; these, again, are 
better than the lJ\rrs of Out which, besides being a [jrivMte work, 

appears to be abridged from .ukI liased almost entiiely iij)on the Mtmehu 
Annals^ and cannot therelore override them. 'The evidence is almost 
positive in favour of Mengdara being the last king of the 'Taungii dynasty 
(1733-51)' also in favour of iliere having been but one mission, which 
mission is mcntione«.l variously in its stalling, anival, and rciurn stages, as, 
we shall see, was again the case in 17S7-89. Moreover the Chinese have 
always been scruimluus in holding on as Sii .era ins to the dc jure line of 
vassal or friendly stales, at least until a new line should have been de facto 
established : as, for instance, when the no\v reigning Amiamese and 
Siamese families fir.st gainetl then icspeclive thrones. 

The tribute sent by Mcngdara was only sent by an ousletl king, fighting 
for his life, ami in any case it in no way concerned the dynasty Great 
Britain now represents. 

I 

Hr ^ Hr ^ 

The Chinese always call .\lonipra by his Burmese title of Anngzeyk, and 
say that he was a chief of Mozzobb (or Shwcl)b, as it is now called) : the 
IP^'ars 0/ Our So7*ereig?iS state.s in a note that, after usurping the Burmese 
throne, he sent to China a written document claiming descent from a King 
of the Byu (as the Burmese were then called) who received Chinese recog- 
' nition in a.d. 97, and wrhose name also began with the syllabi e^ Aung. 

^ Neither the Alanchu Annals nor the Mbmein Auna/s mentions this letter,. 
Vhich was probably the concoction of some shrewd Chinamen anxious to, 
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gain Alompra’s favour; but so far from this fact being against, it is in'; ^ 
favour of the authenticity of the letter, for the author of the Wars specially >/ 
tells us he served in various campaigns and had access to many local docu- v 
ments : and where he quotes documents not given in the Manchu Annais^ 
without contradicting that work, he may well be believed, especially when • 
his documents tell against rather than for Chinese prestige : moreover, no 
Chinese emperor or viceroy would publish an arrogant letter from Burma 
claiming anything like equality. But this document was probably what 
caused the Yiin-nan authorities to make enciuiry into what had occurred in 
Burma and send to the ICmpcror their report of a faii accompit \n 1758. 

Difficulties w'ith*(/hina •lx.'gan in J7fi5, when the Chinese-Shan chieftain- 
ships of Kcng-ina and Miiang-lcm dei lined to send to Alompra’s son the 
presents which they used to despatch to his 'I'aungii predecessors. “ He 
was emboldened in this cciursc by the fact of the Chincbc having forborne 
to support the fugitive Owe ])eopIc.’' 'J'his statement, in the IFars, sup- 
ports what Cjilonel Fdiayre sa)s about the ('hmese eniissaries advising an 
aitack on Madara, but retiring when it failed ; moreover in the Manchu 
Ahnals a passage occurs where the hLmperor himself sends dowm to enquire 
“where Madar/ is?’' I do not think it woith Avhile to follow the w’eari- 
some details of fighting in the Mekong valley. Suffice it to slate that the . 
Chinese did take Knthwa (Kah-fah) and Kcng-iiir.g, as stated by Burney ; 
and that the llunnese geneial Ne-inyo-tsi thii is easily recognisable in the 
Chinese Nieh imao-tse. It is quite true tlial, as liiiniey sa>s, and as the 
ICmpt.'ror admits, the C'lnnese were thoroughly thrashed. One viceroy 
voluntarily committed suicide, and his successor was ordered liy the 
Kinpeior to do so. 1 1 is son wjim taken prisoner and not relca.sed till 
rySS. 'The "rhin-wi-bii.'ih of llurncy ii' either the fheinni chief or the 
Sien-wii ko of the C.'lnm.sc, f.c., the Kc^ng-leng ehiet they took prisoner; 
and Burney’s Dm ba\/i of I .u-ta-t=5hay-nbil-jianna is d'ao, chief of the Twelve 
pa/iNtJ of the I -ii ‘^hans I'rai). 

'J'he Chinese hi.storians call Alompra’s eldest son and successor (1760-3) 
Naiingdaw-gyi by the personal name of Manng-tu, and the next son (in 
Burmese Mating Lauk), afterwards King Hsengbynsheng, by the i)crsonal 
• name of Mating To. 'To all intents may be said to mean “ Mr.,*’ 

and its use seems to liave misled the f Chinese into taking it for a family 
name. Burney says nothing about the Chinese occupation of Bhamo 
duiing October i7t>6, but the C.’hinese themselves admit that they held it 
for but a few days, and only temporarily ie-occii]ued it wffien it was 
abandoned by the Burmese. 'This occupation api>ears to have furnished ' 
the pretext for C.hina's claim to Bhamo in 18S5. 

Accordffig to liurney, in January, 1767* '“he King heard of a large 
Chinese force collecting at Shya-rnue-loiin under 'Isu-ta-ycng, pSln of 
wdiich was marching, I'tVi Sanda, upon Mogaung and part upon Kaung- 
toun : the Chinese were driven back to Mow^un ( 1 ,ung-cb‘w'an), and the 
Burmese general Bala Menden triumjihanlly held on to Kaung-toun. All 
this is* confirmed by the Emperor's own words as thus summarised: 
General Chu-Iiin (/.c., Chu Ta-jen) failed to prevent the Burmese from 
intercepting him at Chanta, and was himself driven back vid Sha-inu-lung 





to L.ung-ch‘waii (it*., Muang-wan or Mo-wuh). Pula-mang- tang was th^? 
name of one of the Burmese generais holding Lao Kwan-t‘un (Kaung-toun)/ > 
General Chu-lun was ordered up to Peking for execution. 

* * * * * ' 

The first campaign having thus utterly failed, the Emperor now appointed ' - 
the duke Mingjwci to conduct an expedition upon Ava. Incidentally the' 
Emperor mentions an idea he had entertained of looking for an heir of the 
Shui-t‘i family after bringing the King to his senses : this is 'rabeng Shwe- 
hti, the founder of the 'raimgti dynasty, and the remark thus supports what 
has already been said about the identity of Mengdara. Mingjwei, who had 
not more than 20,000 troops under his total commariH, sent one column 
to co-operate with him r'/d Momeit, whilst he himself marched upon Ava, 
after leaving Ciencral Chuluna (not the same as ( hu lun) in company with 
Yung-t‘wan, the friendly chief of that ]>lace, to hold 'rheinni. All this is 
quite clear in Burney’s account. Myeng khoun-ye ‘‘ the limipcror’s son-in- 
law ” (which he was not ; he was only the Empress’s nephew) and “his 
brother Tsu-ta-lo ye (whicli he also was not) mean “ the duke Ming ” and 
“his worship C'hu.'' 'I'he native chief is in Burmese form Aung-duon, and 
the route followed by the MrrmeiL r olunm is exactly that of the thwarted 
January expedition ujxai Kaung-toun : in both cases the Burmese describe 
it as the Thinza (Sin-chai) Nuay-lcin route, (the Loi leng of our Blue book 
maps), which practically means the “ embassy road ” between Bhaiiio or 
Kaung-loun and the 'I'^ieh-pi Kwan lumlier gale. 'I'liere is no question 
as to the route follov\ed b) ^Iir.gjwel ; every single Burmese name is easily 
identifiable in its C’hinese <lress : but in order not to weary readers with 
strange names and technical detadl.s, 1 confine myself to saying that the 
Burmese fully admit their iuiiial tieleats at Bangyi and 'I’honzc', while the 
Chinese on their part admit the final retreat of liolli cc>lQmns, the suicides 
of both Mingjwci and ('huliina, and the execution of the other general 
Ertenge for cowardice and neglect to co oiierate. J'hc Em]>eror himself 
confesses that between ten and twenty ]»cr cent, of the 12,000 men form- 
ing tnc main column were killed. 

* * * -it -ft- * 

According to Burney, there was now a twelvemonth's c.essalion of hosn. 
tilities in consequence of a message sent by the Burmese along with eight 
Chinese j)riboners. ^riiis is confirmed word for vvcjrd by the Alanchu 
AnjuiiSy which say lliat the mother of the King w^anted peace, and would 
have sent the letter by the cajiii\e son of the viccioy; but the Miao-w^ang- 
mu (apparently Amyauk-wim) suggested using the captive scholar as an 
amanuensis for coriespondence and sending back eight soldiers instead. 

"^rhe Emiicrur would not hear of peace without honour, and --he did his 
best.a_unsuccessfully as regards results — to utilise Siam, Zinime, and Mani- 
pur as allies against Burma. He sent down his brother-in-law the duke ’ 
Fuheng, the duke Alikun, and a number of other high Manchu officers 
■ civil and military to deal with the question. The two Mancha generals* 
just named are Burney's Thu koun-ye (the Burmese have no f) and, A^kour^^ ^ 
ye. * Fiiheng's idea was to march himself with one column from Momein, 
cross the Irrawaddy at Kacho, and advance by way of Mogaung anej/i- 



/rMdbnyin Upon Mozzobi) (which for a short time had been Alompra^s;^ 
’ capital) and Ava. The other column was to march, as had been done.?;;: 
.twice before, upon Kaung-toun, and it eventually occupied a strong posi- ./ 
, lion near Hantet, — the Shue-nyaung-beng of Burney,— twelve miles east of ' 
Kaung-toun, which was still held by Jiala Mcnden. Spies brought informa- ' 
tion to the Chinese that the Burmese commander No-erh-l‘a (one of the 
numerous Burmese generals carrying the name Nawrata) had been sum- 
moned from Kaung-toun to Ava, and that the Burmese force under Chan- 
la-ki at Kacho had also been withdrawn. Here, again, we have textual 
confirmation from liurncy, who says that 'I'san lha-gyi and other generals 
went by water to rdievc KajLing-toun. 

Both columns failed. I'uheng found < onsiderable difficulty in crossing 
two swollen rivers on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, and soon discovered . 
that others just as fonnidable would i;ar his proj)osed [tromenade to 
Mozzobb : besides, tlie Burmese were w'aiting for Iiini al Alawlu : he 
therefore after two months of foundering had to leave Mohnyin, turn east, 
and make his w-ay round to Bhamo, having achieved nothing beyond 
securing the submission of the Burmese Shan chiefs of Mohnyin, Mogaung, 
etc. In fact, the otlier <X)lunin, under (jcneral Akwei, Jiaving reached 
Bhamo, had to send a force across tlie Irrawaddy to niecjt Fuheng and 
help him out of the mess he was in. Later on, the Emperor perceived 
that the Burmese strategy had evidently been to wa.sLe (China's efforts upon 
this useless northern march. After the two columns had effected a 


junction, they hammerLd away vigorou.dy at the Burmese stronghold of 
Kaung-toun during the whole November, but it was in vain. 

Inhere is indubitable evidence that despatches to and from Peking and the 
Burmese frontier weje otlen conveyed at the rale of 200 English miles a 
day ; occasionally even 2O0 or 270, and the lun|)eror is proved, by the 
language of his almost daily decrees, to have bton very nervous about the 
result He was loo sensible a man to leally bcliew in jiortents, but on 
this occasion he feigned to take warning from the (.rralic movements of a* 
comet, and si-nt down word to the following effer t : “If Kaung-toun is 
not taken by the lime these commands arrive, (>ne of ilu‘ bdlowing courties 
^)[iust be adopted : (1) Either choose a liealthy spot ami encani[) in Burma 
during the coming s[)rmg and .summer; or (j) send iressengeis to order 
the King to aiibmil ; or (3) proclaim our wiilulrawal on tft ground that 
our honour is satisfied by the losses we have inflicted (jii* he riglit bank 
and at Bhamo. F'uheng is directed (in strict confidence^/. ’ send a trusty 
messenger to tell the King “that, much though tlic Buimese deserve 
annihilation, the Kmperdr, in his j)ious desire to economise life, cannot, 
endure the idea, of whtilesale slaughter, and that if lu* repents and submits 
you (Fuheng) will, in obedience to his Majesty’s wi^he^, withdraw* the 
armies.*’ When, later on, the Emperor heard that 13,000 out of 31,000 
Chinese and Manchus had been killed, that .-Mikun was dead, and that 
most of the ofificers were down with fever, he went on to order immediate 
' withdrawal to Wild-cow Plain” (a healthy place wliere the boats had been 
• built north of Bhamo on or near the Tapeng River) ; “ tell the native 
V . Chiefs” Kachins and Shans) “to do^he fighting outside the frontier 
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gates ; and give out, so as to stay the enemy’s attacks, that we ue coming 
again in force next year. You come to Peking at once, and leave Akwer 
to arrange all.” 

The Emperor of China thus distinctly gave in first, so far as he knew. 
After he had sent these distinct commands, he heard from Fuheng that 
the Burmese general at Kaung-toun, Nawrata, and the King of Burma 
himself had both sent in “prayers for the withdrawal” of the Chinese 
army, and that the imperialist general llakwohing had already had an* 
interview with Nawrata on the subject. Fuheng in reply had directed the 
Burmese “ to prepare a submission letter begging leave to surrender j to 
deliver up prisoners ; and to leave unharmed the lo":al chiefs who had 
taken sides with China. Tf these terms were agreed to, he would ask the 
Emperor^s permission to withdraw/’ Thus we find the Em])eror ordered 
withdrawal because he saw he had failed, whilst Fuheng only entered into 
negotiations after he liad lecognised his inability to contiiit r, and had 
reported in a sense which the lCm|>cror clearl)- recognised as a confession 
of faiUire. It might be said by way of demur that the Burmese also 
offeieci terms before they knew of the Chinese decision If) withdraw'. We 
shall therefore examine the Burmese account as given by Burney. It is to 
the following general effect: “ Thiikounye and Akounyc, observing the 
disastrous effetjt of defeats ami privations, came to the conclusion that, 
even if success crowned their efforts at Kaung-ttinn, they could not get to 
Ava for want of sii])])lics, and they fneit'fore sent peace proiKJsals, acknem- 
ledging in the first ]jlaee the receipt of last year's letter (onveyed to China 
by the eight prisoners, and iiiKlerlaking, if Burma should send jiresents as 
was the custom in 1751. that ('hina would iU> so tt)0 : that ( ‘hina had 
only engaged in war because the Siiaii chiefs of Theinnij Bhamo, Mogaiing, 
and Keng-hung invited hei , that ('hina w’ould surrender these chiefs to 
Burma, but that they shoukl be jestoied by Burma t(; their old posts, and 
besides all C'hinese prisoners must be returned.” An officer whom the 
Burmese call ihe Kiie-lsue bb came witli these jiropositions on llie 3rd of 
December, i86y. He vyas toki that all would have to be arranged at the 
frontier. He then asked where the frontier was siip]>osed to be. He was 
told that the jiagodas at Hoilia, J^atha Mona, 'I'sanda, Keng-ma, Khamti^ 
and Khan-nyen (Kan-ngai) showed what belonged to Burma, and that the 
Chinese cshould retire to Momein. He argued in reply that Burma had 
certainly once held these places for a short lime, but that later on, under 
the same king, the ('hinese had advanced to a point in Burma which still 
bears the name c)f “ (/hinese town.” When this conversation was re- 
ported to General Thihaihura, he sent \NOid that ihc messenger must come 
again in five days. Thihathura then held a council, and offi^recF to take 
upo» himself the odium of agreeing to a peai:e. It was agreed, however, 
to invite the Chinese first to state categorically whether they preferred to 
settle the matter by arms or by negotiation. Thukounye and Akounye 
(the latter here stated to be the Emperor’s son, which is both absurd and 
a mistake) wrote to the King to ask for the despatch of officers of rank, 
it b^ing understood that for the present neither side would retire from 
the positions held. This letter for the King was brought on the ibflj- 
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"lieceniber to the outposts by the Kue-tsue-bo and his interpreter, and was 
opened locally by his special request. The Kue-tsue-bo showed great 
anxiety, and said “ If you want peace, let us retire" to a suitable place,’* to 
which the Burmese officer replied that he would report; the request to his 
general. On the i2lh the imperialist officei went back with a reply from 
Thihathura, slating that he was willing to negotiate. Once more he 
returned to the J^urmese out]>osts in orocr to fix a day, and the J3th was 
named; so that it is i>liun the two armies must have been almost in sight 
of each other. The mecling look place in a shed erec ted for the purpose, 
and situated to the south-east of the Kaung-ioun stockade. The Kue- 
tsue-bo was the Chituj^se spokesman, and Xeinyo Mahathura the liiiimese. 
The Burmese first demanded the sm render o( the Theinni, Bhaino, and 
Mogaung chiefs ; they were inforn^ed that none of them ^^e^e present in 
the Chinese camp but that they would assuredly be sent w'ithin six months. 
A treaty was then drawn up in the presence of detachments from the two 
armies, botli jiariies taking a eo]>5' and uiulenaking to move their respec- 
tive sovereigns to exc luinge affectionate letters tn gold once in every ten 
years. The Huimcse reejuest for the surrender of boats was met wdth a 
prcjmise to give them up after the c‘argoe.s of stores should hav'e been 
landed at bliamo ; l)iU lI.c < hinesc burnt tlicrn that very da>. Presents 
were locally e vcliarigocl, and the Mane liu generals sent (Jthers of greater 
value to the King ( )it the iStli of December tlic (Chinese army began its 
inarch, large numbers of sick dying on tlie road. The Burmese meanwhile 
returned to Kaung-toun and Ifiianio. 'The King on re(-ei]>t of the news 
declined the proffeicd piescnts .oid totally disappr<.>vevl the jieare con- 
cluded by 'rhihalhura : but ihe disgiarcd gem. lal, in January, 1770, 
succeeded in retri< ving liis position by toiiijiiering Manipur, from w'hich 
place he returned to Ava on the J.^ul March. 

'The Burincsc (it is unknown, i/f eouise, on what authority) go on to 
record that 'l^hukoiin) e and -\koiinye rcporit-ii to the Kinperor that the 
three chiefs were to be suirendeied by (diina, all C’hinese prisoners 
returned by liiir’ma, and embassies exchanged every ten years, in conse- 
cpience of whic h satisfactory arrangement the Kue-lsiie-bb iwid Kyin-men- 
ti-tu-ha (.‘lught to be rewarded. Bui the ICmiieroi’s kinsmen lla-la-yin and 
Tshin-ta-yin with two 'I'.n tar ncdilcs suggested that the repcjrl might not 
all be true. "J'liey eonseqviontly came on a mission to Mornoin, but as 
their letteis to Kaung loun were very unfriencily in tone, their lieutenant 
and his fifty men weie im])risoned. this the Kinperor ordered the 

Kue-lsiie-bu to go and sec lo the matter himself, and he duly appeared at 
Mowun with 1,000 men. i\c sent a civil reciuest lor the relea.se of the 
last party, .and^ |jy this party, or a portion ol it, opporluimy was taken to 
return to China the uncivil letter ; the Kue isue-bi) sent this letter up VO 
the Emperor, in consequence of which Ha, the two 'bartars, and Tshin 
.were ordered up to Peking in irons: lla died on the load, but the cjihcr 
three were executed. By C^cloher, 1770, trade was going on as usual at 
Bhamo and Kaung-toun. 

; ' Colonel Burney adds that the Enijicroi nevei seems to have surrendered 
the three chiefs, and that no more coriespondence can be found before 
:':.]VJc|igdaTlGyih*5 (Bodawpr^i’tf) time in 1781, when that usurping mpnarch 
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killed his nephew and predecessor : after his accession he sent a party to' 
open communications, but they were seized by the Chinese and sent to'^ 
Peking. ^ ' 

Now, apart from the fact that the above account, including the two last , 
paragraphs of hearsay, bears upon its face the impress of truth, we find that 
the Chinese narrative, as gaihered purely from the E,mperor*s own words,.' 
agrees with it in a marvellous way ; and, further, that where it does not so 
agree the ICinperor suspccAs liis generals arc lying to him. 

In the first place we are distinctly told that the “ offer of terms (i>., the' 
meeting) took place on the T4th of the iitli moon, h'uheng withdrew 
with 3,000 men on the iglh, and Akw^ei \vas to follow' on the 20th, but 
they w’asted one day more to see the boats burned. J>o 'in Jlnrmese means ^ 
“boss,** and Kue-tsiie-bb means the “boss'’ or commander of Kw'ei-chou, 
whose title in com|»limentary Chinese is or in oftu'ial style 

which post was in fact titular to 1 lakw'oliing, whose name in Chinese wrould 
be simply l]a. Thus the two Burmese travesties really refer to one man 
and simjily mean, syllable for syllable, “IJis h^xcellency the Cieneral Ha, 
Comniander-in-Chief of Kw’ei-choii J’rovincc.' After Alikun's death from 


a carbuncle before Kaung-toun, .Akwei was ordered to lake his jdace, and 
as both these officers would be called by the ('hincse, Akwei, though 
not yet a duke, would naliually figure as Akoimye, eh])ecially as the Chinese 
would be sure to conceal Alilcun's death from the Burmese. The letter 


from Fiiheng to the King w’as drafted liy the F.mperor himself ; but, as 
Fuheng w'as down wdth dysentery, it is safe to assume, as indeed the 
Emperor subsequently admits, that there was some jugglery carried on 
behind his fiack ; still J''uIiC'ng himself had to sulimii (at his own i)rayer) 
to a nominal jicnaliy for failure ; Init, as he w'as very sick, the Fmj>eror had 
not the heart to jumish him : he inanageil to reach Peking alive, but only 
just in time to die there. According to the reports .sent to the Kmiieror, 
the Burmese chief "J'e-Iuli-w:in ( ~ 1 'aluk Wiin, or “CJfiincse Minister," 
Nemyo) had “ a])plied for an interview, and llakwohing had gone with a 
letter to see him, ordering him to send tribute, which he jiromised." The 
presents “ laid out for the favour of acceptance were at first sternly de- 
clined, but at la.st received , liowever llakwobing W'as ordered to insist on 
strict va.ssal forms of speech in the coming letter : the Burmese chief made 
a memorandum of lliese wi^rds.” Meanwhile the Kmperor asked, “Is 
Kcng-hiing .still ours He notes that the chiefs of Bhamo and I'heinni 
are being given cjuarters on some w'astc horse-pastures in Ytin Nan, The 
Mogaung chief declined the lOmpcror's offer of an asylum, but oflered to be ' 
“a chief heyond oui pale” : he was accordinp,'ly sent home, but tlie Bur, 
roesc were told “not to molest him anymore.” The chief Pii-la Mang- ' ‘ 
t tang of Kaung-toun applied for trading facilities, but the Kmperor would! . 
not consent to this until the .submissive letter should arrive. He said : “I, 
have been able to put liie trade screw on the Russians at Ku^chta in con- 
nection with the surrender of people we want, and I will do it at Bhamo 
with the Burmese." ^ ' 

^ Three months went by, and still no letter. The Emperor wrote'; ; 


“ Where the devil is that letter ? What idiots we were to let the Mogiauitg'', 
chief go back ! Perhaps to save his own hide he has let the cat out of 
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Vt)'ag i ‘ I suspect the viceroy will be persuaded by Hakwohing to cook hia.' ‘r 
’•report for my ears. Anyway, the Mogaung chief can only have told them ' 

, of the wretched state of our army : he can't know we are i)inched for 
horses and food loo. What an awful thing if Burma knew this ! Don't 
^cnake a fuss about tribute I Those things they laid out at Kaung-toun can 
very well do duly for tribute. Bui 1 can't allow the prisoner question to 
rest : herewith a draft-letter from you to the King : have it translated and 
send it to Nawrata in original too, but only with a small escort, so as not to 
xilarm him. Of course it need not be sent if the submissive document has 
meanwhile come.” 


We next find lhc«Empcr/^ in terrible distress about a letter received on 
the T4th of the 3rd moon (middle of A j.»-il) from l*u-la No-erh-t‘a (evidently 
Bala Mcnden and one of the numerous Nj wralas) ; it was delivered at or 
near the Tiger scpiatting frontier-gate (close to the \Vai'al)on of the Blue- 
Book maps), and wanted to know “ why the c hiefs of Bhamo, T'heinni, and 
Mogaung had not been given up as promibed by the Manchu gentleman at 
the c onferenc'e ?” I hc fhuperor’s distress was because the Burmese 
demand had been received before the Chinese demand for j>risoncrs was 
made, and he beg';n to wake up to the fact that Burma was less anxious 
about her trade t’n.m about her honour. “It is erlear,” he says, “that 
Burma has now disr(>\ crt*d lliat we withdrew because we w'ere unable to 
remain. Wc sJiall be having the Burmese at Monu in if >oiJ don't mind V* 
.Dakwohing uas called ujion for an explanation and ordered to Peking. It 
is not true that he died on tin road : the Emperor accc])tcd his denial so 
far that he declined to convict hire, cm the mere w'ord of a barbarian, and 
he was sent back tc; assist at the iUinnese frontier. He wa.s killed in 1773 
during the ^Pibetan uars. However, that part of the Burmese narrative is 
iidmitledly hearsay, and they cannot be expected to haw accurate informa- 
tion c^f w’.iai tc^ok ])lar,c between the Janperor and his officers, 'rhere is, 
in short, no essential discre])anc> between the two accounts of what took 
place. 

''J’he following exidicit statement by the Emperor himself settles the whole 
Kpiestion ; “I «.>rdeied withdrawal before I heard of the Burme.se subrnis- 
■sion and of I’uheng’s dysentery, because I saw that my t)rrive Tartars w^ere 
rapidly dying off, and (as in any c ase we c ould not take Ava; it was useless to 
|)ersist in tr)iiig to lake Kaiing-ttmn. But Akwei made a great mistake in 
showing to the Burmese his eagerness to be off, instead ofi utilising their 
iidvances and turning the unexpected piece of luck to account. Euh^ngwas 
also to blame for letting the Mogaung chief go back, .\kwei now tries to 
• persuade me that Buiuia afraid of us. If st), wliy does she not return 
our prisofief%? Nawrala e\en adds a new demand for the surrender of their 
-own refugees ! Does this show fear?" 'The “two 'J'artar nobles " of ^he 
Burmese account are evidently the two Manchu officers (Pochinge and 
^janolher) of the Chinese account, who wore jiresent at the treaty meeting; 

their return to Peking they exhibited a bond signed by all the staff 
■calling upon Fuheng to withdraw, -^ud unanimously relieving him of all 
‘ Sodium.” The Burmese Tshin-ta-yin is evidently the viceroy Changpao, 
the Chinese would call Chang Ta-jcn. 

^ ^ 
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It is unnecessary to go into the correspondence which passed daring the , 
ntext few years : all messengers were detained on both sides. The 
Emperor tried to injure Burma cheaply as much as possible. The succes- 
sions of Singuza (Chuikioya, 1776) and Bodawpra alias Maung Waing 
(Meng Yim, i7tSi) were duly re|)orted to lacking, and there are the fullest 
particulars available in case anyone wishes to know the exact truth on any 
specific point. I shall, however, imitate i^urney, who skips all this, and 
proceed at once to the mission (jf 1 787. 

Burney says that on the ;^rd of April, 1787, a report was received from 
the Shan chief of 'J'licinni that a Chinese mission had arrived I here on its 
wsiy to Ava with a letter of gf)ld and presents. It was under “ E-tsho-ye 
which sounds like the title of a subordinate military olficer. C>n the 6th of 
May the mission left 'flielnni for Amarapura (the new capital) and “ E-tsho- 
ye " was made to keej) bowing ” and to layout his presents before the 
Court. 'The first part of the lettei lie read out is turgid lUiime.se stuff 
w'hich could not have jiossibly been translated from original Chinese, but 
there is one intelligible sentence in it to the effect that the “.son of the 
lord of Kcng-ma is sent on a mission. In tlie conversation which 
followed E-tsho ye .said he had taken 1 ()-j days to arrive froni J’eking. He 
was made to stand nj), whilst the Burmese jirinccs all filed out in precedence 
of him. On the 10th of June he was sent bat k with a letter, accompanied 
by the return I5urmese envoys Nem>o Shue-daung, 'I’hiha Cyo-gaung, and 
Weluihaya. 'The letter was to the etUct that ‘‘tlie son of the lord of 
Keng-ma had airived on the J<)th of .May.’' I'our elc])hants, 100 viss of 
ivory, a jewelled lieline!, rings, geni'', etc., were .sent as prcsLiits. 

Now it is of course absuttl to .sup]l0^e that the lUu]>eror of CJhina would 
send an envoy firs*, aflii vainly endea\ tniiing for twenty years to irritate 
Burma into submission. His last recordetl ullerantes were in 1782: “I 
won’t have another war ; Iheie is no neetl to send sjiies. If the new king 
likes to come with triliute, well and gtjod : if not, 1 don’t caic. If 
SingLiza's adherents fly to China, give them tiecent asylum at a distance 
from the frontier," In 17S7 the J£mj)eror was w'aging successful war with 
Nepaul and Annaiu, and loudly bragging of his compiests (in w'hich he 
never once included Burma), and it totally out of the iiuestion to assume 
that he w ould send ])resenLs to a *■' naked nigger ”, as he once called the 
Burme.se King. Bui he was actively ]>reparing to celebrate his 80th 
birthday in 1790, and the tact tliat tlie A/tJ/ir/iu Ajihix/s record a visit to- 
Peking in 1790 of the son anti heir ot the Keng-ma chief, with tribute of 
his own, is strong evidence in f.ivtjur of the su[)position that the Burmese 
.story, of which we .shall prove mure than half to 'lie true, is absolutely true 
from finst to last. There is no other inMance recorded in Marcliu history^ 
at a!hy date, of a Shan chief having sent an independent envoy to Peking;, 
and, besides this, the (’hinese themselves say in 1767 that “Burma 
intriguing with the Chinese Shan of Keng-ma,” who therefore probably 
got up the bogus mission to Burma. 

The Chinese account of what Burney calls the Burmese return embassy, 
is to the following effect : 

In the summer of the year 178S, a'propos of nothing and quite suddenly,, 
three high Burmese officers called ,Nie-«iiao Sbui-tung, SL-ha * 





\ And Wei-Iu Sa-ya were reported at '^the river” (Kun-lon P’erry) with 
. . tnbute of elephants, jewels, etc. They explained that they had come iffd 
; Theinni because the Kaungtoun road [or “embassy route”] was bad for 
elephants. The viceroy sent an officer named ringchii to get translations 
^ of their documents, and said he was going himself to Shun ning to meet 
them : one of the iiurmese was sent back for the chief prisoner, the captive 
- son of the former viceroy, who, the chief t»f Keng-ma said, was about to 
-be restored. The Emperor was very angry vvith the viceroy for raising 
these difficulties, and ordered the mission tci be sent up to Jelio in time 
to lend additional colour to the granJ Mongol durbar in September. The 
viceroy, who was ordered loscnd e\n< l dates of ever> mf)ve, re]>orted that 
no time had been lost, and that the mission had left Tali Eu for Peking 
eleven clays after his oxvn or Ins messeiigcr’s arriv'al at Shun-ning. ( 7 'he 
language is euuivocai.) ( )n the 5th of the tgji moon Si-ha Kio-k‘ung and 
his comj)anicjns had audience, and the following day the Ern];eror issued 
an order, in which, liowevor, nothing sperifir is said of tribute, investiture, 
or dsTCcnniai missions, although mention is made of i!ic King having once 
been a priest and having removed to a new capital The letter is in the 
usual tQrt;i»i pairo iising -style, setting fnrih in general rerm-. the advantages 
of dutiful submission to ('hina. 'J'ne Ihirnu-se say that Nemyo fell sick and 
had to go back, which .iccoiinls for the ( dnnese not naming him at Peking. 

Now lei us see what lUirney says. On the <>Lh July. i7^7> the mission 
left 'Pheinni for Keng-ma, wheic it remained five nionilis. the 23 

January, 1 yc^S, it re n.hed .Slnm-li tShnn ning) wlu're I'i-ta-yin ('Ping Ta- 
jen) w'aa se>it by ilie viceroy to rec .ive tlu-m. Ilcre ihev were detained 
another hve montfis, l)ui perniis.sion to advance anived on the 25th June, 
On the 1st Ju!>' they leached 'Pathi ( I'ldi Tu), and on the 12th the viceroy 
came from Vuu-nan Kii to meet them ilure : tai the 21st orders arrived 
from the lCmpe»'or that they must reach Peking within co days. On the 
23rd they left Palhi, and on the 23rd Sejatmibcr arrived at f>uko Khyaiik 
(the new. railway terminus west of l*ekmg at Lou kou K*iao). On the 
29lh Sei)leinber they reached /hehol i Teiio, or jelio rli as it is locally called), 
and had their first andioiK e on the i^l Oelobcr. 

.The vicerc3> of course meant the Emperor to understand that //e had 
gone to Shun ning, as he had originally staled ; but, ar, the Burmese left 
that place on the isl July, his lecord of dales is clearly what the Chinese ' 
call a piece of “pencil jugglery^." Me reached 'Pali on the 12th July 
(loth of 6th moon), and the mission left it on ilie 23rd (:»ist of 6th moon), 
that is eleven days later. Mis own words are : “ Shun ning was reached 
on the lolh, and the mission duly left Pah i>n the ’ Tims we are 

able to fix two jjrecise dates in the calendars. July and August have both » 
31 days: no C^hinese moon has ever more than 30 ; j^ometiines 29. Tlfus 
■ the 5th of the 9th moon would be exactly the ist of Oc tober. 

The envoys record that Mo-isoun-ieng (/.c., Ho Chung-t‘ang, or the 
grand secretary Hoshen) prompted them to get up a fictitious conversation 
^ with him, .so as to make the Emperor turn round as he passed, and ask 
^";^what they were saying. The prepared ansvrer was : “We are astonished 
we-how hale and hearty his Majesty looks for his age.” This is but 
how the .Emperor's courtiers cooked ” everything to 



lJuit his palate. Whilst at Peking the envoys pressed for the Wtiirn ^ 
captives, and appear to have been very hospitably treated. The vyhole of 
the rest of the Burmese narrative, even to the gossip about flight of the- jJ 
King of Annain and the campaign of the Kucng-thi Titu Yui-ta-yin (Hii ;\v 
• Ta-jen, General of Kwang Si) is so vivid that there cannot be the faintest. 
doubt of its good faith. 

The result of this mission as recorded by the Chinese was that Siam 
was ordered to keejj the peace with Burma ; the six captives were sent 
back all the way from I'arlary, and the watchful viceioy kept the Emperor 
well informed concerning the King's reception of the envoys on their. ‘ 
return to Amarapura. 'I'he viceroy's de]jiit5’ .escortiTig the surrendered 
men to Ihtrma was instructed to use as a hint the fullowing language, //i 
A/s oivn nat/n if it should ap]»ear to him that the King desired in- 

vestiture : ‘‘ 'riic ]".mperoi sends you these si\ men as a reward for your 
submissiveness. Next year is hi:. Majesty's 8oth birthday, and if you send 
an envoy wdth proi)er ic.s|jec:L iHc viceroy will doubtless make any repre- 
sentation you wi.'.h, in whicli case the h^nipcTor will Uc sure to bestow 
special favour.” 


1 noiv propose to take leave of the subject for the present, as this paj)er 
has alreatly attained c:on.si<icrable length, aiul moreover ilieie is a very 
important omission fiom the raiimcsc account as translated by Colonel 
Burney. The mission io China of 1700, the one acromi>anied by the 
chief of Kcng-ma, is not mentioned at all, whereas in the Manchu Annah 
it is described with sucli i:ircuiiistanlial <ielaiN lhal there ( an be no doubt 
the Emperor thought it took jilace, and that it w^as loally sent or got up 
by someone. On the other hand a Chinese mission is recoidcd by Burney 
to have reached Amarapura on the 15th October, 1790, with a present of 
“three princesses” for the King : there can be no doubt here, again, from 
the details given that a gross Iraud was practised uj)on Bodawj)ra, for no 
mention whatever is made of :in\ suidi mission by the C'hinese. It seems 
highly probable that the enterprising chief of Keng-ma (wdio, the Burmese 
als(.> admit, was iributary to both) got up bogus missicuas to please both 
inonarchs. However, that i.s matter lor a se( ond paper, w'hich wdll treat 
of all the embassies purfiorting to hav<‘ been exchanged subscouent to the 
unmistakable one of 1787-9. 

So far as 1 have canied the inijuiry in this paper, it w'ill be seen that, 
on succeeding to the throne of China, the Manchus never asserted any 
suzerainty over Buriua ; that a century elay>sed without there being any ' 
offleial relations between Jacking and Ava ; that,* if any Burmese King sent 
a mission to the Manchus previous to 17S7 9, it was a dethrojied. monarch 
strAiggUng to get back his lost crowm ; that CJhina w’as, even according to A 
her own admission, beaten in all her wars w'ith the Alomjira dynasty; that 
the Burmese mission of 1787-9 was jnirely voluntary; and that the 
Emperor's last words, when wc leave him in 1789, are to approve the ; 
viceroy's action in sounding the Burmese King in order to see if he was^i 
willing to apply, in proper form, for Chinese investiture. In sltort, up fp y 
17*89 the Burmese may rightly claim to have successfully asserted that y : 



“We will nothing pay 
For wearing our oym noses.” 
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,;' In the spring of 1790 the Yiin Nan viceroy infornied the Enoperor that - j 
- the Burmese chief” had prepared an address with suitable tribute, and i 
was sending envoys to congratulate his Majesty on his 80th birthday and 
apply for investiture as “king.” I may add that the use of the word 
' “chief” always implies that no royal title is as yet recognized by China. 

The name of the envoy, in its Chinese dre.ss, was Picn-kii-wei-t'o (some such 
" Burmese name as Pyangyi-Gwedaw). 'J'he mission reached Yiin-nan Fu 
^ .by the now so-called “ embassy route,” /.t\, 77fi IJhamo and T‘ieh-])i Kwan, 
during May, and there applied for the re-opening of trade with Momein, 
besides “ invesliiure to govern .\va leirilory.” There can be no question 
that a mission was ft:nt by<>t)me one, for iheic arc innumerable indications 
of its genuineness ; for instance, the viceroy stales that it is starting from 
Ava on “ beg-pardon day” at the Puunese New Year, — a Burmese cere- 
monial w^hich could not have been invented. Then, again, the Emperor 
was so delighted that lie ordered the Caruon \ iceroy to “ tell the new 
King of Annain who is now on his way to Peking and the Burmese envoy 
certainly did apj»ear at Jeho in 'railary, together with the envoys of Corea, 
Luai.g Prabang, etc. But, so far from incnuoning this Burmese Mission 
to China, Burney says that a Chinese .Mission to Buiiiia was reported at 
the frontier in Si^pieniber 1790, and, travelling by llie “embassy route” 
above descnlied, reached .\inarai)ura on the i5lh October. 'Three Chinese 
princesses were bi ought a-, prc.senis to the king ; their names were Ta- 
Kungyen, I'2 Kungyen, and 'Than-Kungyen. Burney himself ridicules the 
iitea of these being jirinee^sc'.. 01 even Cdiine^e, and ilescribes them as 
being natives of .\raIong in ^ in. X.ui, and thi‘ instruments of a swindle on 
the part of iho vire' o> . <.)f course trie Chinese make no raenliun of this 

mission to Jhirma, and it is prepo.sierous in any case to sui)pose thaj; 
piincesses wiuiid lie given to a n.iked nigger. ' Here, then, W'e aie con- 
frtuited with rw'o missions, of whn h rieiiher side is ( onscious of sending its 




alleged share, but of which each side imagines it received one. Even 
Burney tletecled a fraud on ilu* prut of tlie viceroy, and I now propose to 
prove that llii=, supposed defect was a double one, both countries being 
equally victims. 

, In the first place the viceroy I-’iikang, after i)eing once removed from 
his post, was sentenced lo death for corruption in iSoo; so that his evil 
record counts against Iduna. In the next place, as wc have seen, the 
Emperor had already dropped a hint to l-'ukang to induce a mission to" 
come if he could manage it. In the third ])lace, when the Burmese mission 
' reached Yiin-nan Fu, “the luiqieror ordered the vicert y to send an agent 
of rank and a general to take some presents in the first instance to Ava, 
and dehiver#thein in person, at the same lime fiumally investing the chieftahi 
as king : the Emperor added that the seal and jiatenL would be latiJr on ' 
delivered to the Burrnc.se envoys at Jedio. 'J'he Burmese envoys ‘must 
, arrive there one day before the envojs of Xanchang (cc., Luang Prabang),.- 
7 and the viceroy can grant trade at Momein in a viceregal despatch, as it . 
is an unfit subject for the Emperor'i decree.” FIcre, therefore, is strong 
presumptive evidence that there wls every temptation lo deceive* the 
^i 7 i'Erap€Sor. In a postscript the Emperor adds ; ** The Keng-ma chief, who 
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has sent hi^ son with elephants to Yun-nan Fu, has shown zeal and ability 
in arranging these questions of submission, and I hereby order he be pre- 
sented with some silks.” In the fourth place, it w’as discovered in the year 
1809 that the King of Nanchang, when he received his investiture in 17954 
was actually then a refugee in Toncpiin, to which country he had fled from 
- his usurping uncle; it was also leincMnbered that in j 800 and 1805 there 
had been received at Peking two tribute missions purporting to have come 
from Nanchang. "rhe hhnperor therefore diiected an intpliry into the 
question ‘‘Who sent them ?'* P>iit, having ascertained from the King of 
Annam that the said refugee was a feeble creature, he directed that he still 
be left in 'fonqiiin as a refugee ; and that, as Nanchfcng had in any case 
been respectful, it would be I'cticr not to intpiire too deeply into the ques- 
,tion “Who got uji the missions?” So that here wx* have* clear evidence of 
the existence of bc»gus missions. In the fifth place, llurncy’s surmise about 
Malong sounds correct, fur in that city there Lb.en were, and ])robably still 
are, a tribe of Kolo.s, called Xalioii. a race wiih very while skins, easily to 
be passed off as Alanchiis, or even as lOuiopeans, and their “names ” .simply 
mean Ta Kii-niang “Miss N(j. 1 JCrh Kn-niang (Cantonese, 1 Kii-nbng), 
“Miss No. 2;" and San Kii-niang, “Miss No. 3.’’ * trick of buying 

slaves and passing them off as prim esse'i upcni "l\iiks, 'ribetaiis, and infciior 
tribes generally, has been steadily practised by (.'lima for the past 2,000 
years. 

Now let us sum tqj the evidence. NVe have seen that in 1788 
the Chinese were surpriscJ to see a llurmese envoy, and that this wes 
subscguejii to the receij)! \ty lUirma of a (,'hinese mission described by 
llurney, but of which C'hin.t knows m^thiiig. \\ c have shown that the 
Keng-ma ('hief and his smi, holii o! whom are mentioned b)' l>oth China 
and llurma, probably by pelting n]» a bogus Chinese mission first deceived 
Purma into sending this mission. We have seen that the viceroy was 
subserjucntly senlenccd to death for fraud, and we may now add that 
Hbshen, who i:i 17*88 got up the bogus .sjieeeh at Jeho, was also convicted 
of both fraud and treason in 1799, and was ordered to cornmit suicide. 
We also sec that the ICmpeuir gave the vi<'eroy a hint, and that (even 
snjipo^jing the mission of 1790 to be genuine) he sent preliminary present^ 
and investiture to Ava brjore the iUirmcsc envoys reached jeho. The 
King of Purina gtit his trade, but the I'anperor kejit lliis concession out of 
his decree. Our old friends of Keng-ina turn ui) at Yun-nan Fu at the 
same time as the lUiimese, and even though they arc not mentioned by 
name as being also at I’cking, at ail events the h'.mperor rewards them for 
“arranging submissions.’ Lastly, wc find the Erniieroi’s successor dis- 
covering that the Nanchang mission, wliirh arrived at lelio \v’ithin a day 
of tfee Burmese, had been sent by someone unknown whilst the supposed 
sender was a refugee in a foreign state, and that the subse(]uent Nanchang 
missions of 1800 and 1805 wxre bogus too. 

The only conclu.sion it is possible to arrive at is that, ivhilst he was-, 
lieceived by a liogus Chinese mission into sending .the 1788 mission, and - 
did even then apply for a suzerain's recognition, the King of Burma * 
ixk 1790 positively sent no mission at all ; but that the viceroy and the 
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Kcrig-ma chief between them so managed, firstly, the Emperor^s voluntary 
presents, and, secondly, his escort returning with the Burmese from Fekingi^:’ 
as lo make it appear to the King of Burma that Chin^^was again sending ?; 
an original mission to him. 

At the end of 1791 Burma figurL-s in the Alaiichu Annals amongst the 
countries which sent tribute that year. 'I'Jicre is some slender foundation 
for this story, but beyond that the statemem j)ossesses no significance. 

In T791 one of the Burmese messengers, wl'io had already been emp^loyod 
in 1777 as such, came to t!ie frouUer gate 10 thank the hhuperor for granting 
trade, and to restoft lo Gh«ina two Amoy men t aptun-d in war from the 
Siamese, "i'ne Emj^oror commended this ‘‘ dutiful l)t.havioLir, ’ and sent 
presents to the gate for ( unveyanre liy that same messenger to the king. 
The messenger in tpieslion was, accoroing to tiie (Chinese account, the 
chief of Bhaino, and a vassal lo Burma. Burney also mentions that it was 
the chief of Bhamo who first rcporled to Bmma the arrival cjf the Chinese 
“mission of 1790, so that \vc may safeiy assume tliis gentleman, like his 
coihiague of Kcng-ma, was “ hand-and-glcuc will) the viceroy, and had 
something t<j do witii all llic bfjgus missit>n.s. 

if 

U'e mjw U'lh li wjhd ground once more, and ci>nie to the mission of 
' 70 - 3 ' I’crney sa\s tlie Bliamo chief (the one above-named) hiin.self 
went to I'eking on this otaasivUi, and on h.is return ga\o 1 )r. Buchanan 
Hamilton an a«"rciunl of it, which is puhli-^lu d in No. 5 of the Rdinhurgh 
Phiio:>o/'hual Jourtufl. 'The rm. ‘*ion left Am ira]>ijr:i ot> the 2 7rh October 
1 79.!, aiuKm his re*urn the BhjiiJv> rhiel brought back for the King of 
Burma a '-eal ( (Uivcymg ii[)(in the km- power in ( 'Inna u'lu.il In that of the 
Kmjjeror." It was in the sliape ot :i golden camel, weighed ten f)ounds, 
and was then (60 years ago) still at Ava. 

'rhe Manchu account is that Mfng Kan j/.c, Burney s Xeinyo Mintba 
Nawiiita), chigf of Bhamo, applied .11 Peking in i)erson, an ording to his 
own statement with the King of Burma'.-, t onseiu, dnnng the autumn of 
1793 for a regranl of the old Bhamo seal. It v\as e\plained to him that it 
bad been granted by the (dnnese ilyna'-ly when fdiu ^’u-lang, as we have 
said, Avas a fugiti\e in Burma. He was granted a new Manchu seal, and , 
was informed that it was the .same in principle to that granted lo 'J'heinni 
(f.er., Miipang), “ both stales thus receiving imperial favour, but both con- 
tinuing subject to Burma.” 'The Fanjicror declineii to give back the old 
seal, which, I presume, got into hi.s pos.session when the ciiiefs of Theinni 
and Bhamo lied to China in 1769 70. 

1 havt before me the original decrees granting a .seal lo Burma in 1790, 
and another to Bhamo in 1793. If therefore the gtjld camel was still ftept - ’ 
at A^a in 1S36, it must luive been the seal of 1790, fur the Bhamo chief 
was still using the 1793 seal when w'e took Upper Burma in 18CS5. The 
‘‘bogus** mission to Burma and princesses of CV.tober 1790 w-ere probably 
-the presepts which the Emperor had ordered to he sent in the spring of 
,1790 Wihen the “ bogus” mission to China arrived. The ingenious viceroy 
;50 worked matters that the Emperor i.iiagined he was sending to the King 
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‘ preliraibary presents after the king’s envoys had reached Yiin Nan ; biit 
^Jhese presents were mani^e^stly held back by the viceroy until the return of 
" 'those spurious env^\s with a Chinese escort. The “ envoys ” (never having 
' been sent by the king at all) then slipped aside, and the Chinese escort ' 
..took on all the presents, preliminary and later, really authorised, the 
three girls, and thus did duty as an original mission from China to Burma. 

'■ '• As to the seal, Burma never having condescended to ask for it, it must have 
’ been kej)t in Yiin Nan until the Bhamo chief’s return from I'eking in 1793- 
The King of Burma in 1792 admittedly sent presents by this chief, both . 
for the Emi>cror and the viceroy ; and, as wc have seen, the same chief 
had on his own account been to the frontier ir> 1791. Having secured his 
own seal in 1792-3, on his return the viceroy would be glad to “unload” 
the Burmese seal on to him loo. lie would of course lake it to Ava, and 
the king would keep it as a curio, not having the faintest idea what the 
Manchu ctiaracters meant. It is significant that Burne>' ‘ was not, how- 
ever, able to find any notice of tliis in the Burmese Annals.” His knowledge 
of the seal was not obtained troin official sources. 


In the autumn (September-D* tober) of i 795 the following laconic notice 
appears : “ iNfandates were bestowed on Maung A\'aing (Mcng Vun), King 
of Burma, and Shao Wen iiieng (/.6’., the one afterwards found to have been 
an exile in Annam), King of Nancliang.” What these mandates said we 
do not know, but i)robably they hinted at tlie abdication ceremonies which 
were to take ]»lac:e on the i si of the new year, 1 7 96. rheir sudden appearance 
in the Annals is partly exjilained by the following sumiriariscd account from 
Burney: — “On the 25th Aiumst, 1795, a C'hiiiosc embassy aj>peared at 
Amarapura with prescnl.s. Symes saw it, and considered it a provincial 
deputation only. I (Burr.cy) doubt if a?iy genuine Peking misi>ions ever 
came to Burma, but imagine that the viceroy, in return for golden letters 
sent from Burma, sends officers to accomjiany the Burmese missions, and 
that these officers, on reacliing \'iin Nan, inform the Buiinese that they 
are unable to acc(.)njpan> the mission all the way to Peking, as they have 
just been promoted to higher ])OSts.” Tlie viceroy, knowing that the 
Emperor wanted the “ biggest show on earth ’’ for the abdication feast^ 
evidently did his best to ( oax the king betimes, "I'his view is i>ractically 
proved by the following further statement from Burney : “ On the 

22 March, i79f), a (!hincse mission with a letter an I inesents arrived at 
Amarapura. 1 (journey) have a copy of the letter, which, though badly 
translated, is undouljtedly genuine, for it deals with the coming abdication 
and the sy.stem of choosing an lieir in vogue.” 'Tlie king sent a suitable 
reply. From the further particulars given, all absolutely corM:ct,*I am in 
a pBsition to say that the letter must liave been genuine, and that it was, 
in fact, the mandate of 1792. It is quite the custom in China to. send 
circular notifications to vassal powers on all great imperial occasions, and, 
though Burney menLion.s no mission to China in 1795, evident tb^t, 
the vicerc'y’s machinations must have been successful, for Burnyi (in the 
; excellent company of Nanchang and England) appears in the list of txibute- 
bearers for 1795, The Chinese discovered the Nanchang fraud in tSoQy) 






and we know that Lord Macartney left Ctiina in 1 793. None the less 
.tgood faith of the Emperor and the Annals is unimpeachable, for some one^ 
> did send an English royal letter from Canton in 1795, ^ published the 

Emperor’s reply to King George III. in the Nifietetmth Centmy for July, 
x »96. 


In 1796 the succeeding viceroy Lepao sent back a Hurraese mission 
because tribute was not yet due. 'i’he new liinperor rcjirimands the 
viceroy, on the ground that special rejoicings are taking place, and consoles 
the King by sending him some silks. W'c have seen iliat according to 
Ilurney the King sent a suitable rej)ly in J706, and no doubt this was it. 


The same lihamo chief continues active up to 1807, but the Emperor 
observes strict neutrality in Jlurrm»-Siainese artair'^, and whilst continuing 
to assert Chinese nominal rights over Mainglein and Keng-hung (the w'hole 
of the ^2 pa?nia\ declines 10 interfere actively in their disputes, lliirma 
does not figure as a triljute-bearei lor 16 \cars after 1703, so that even on 
Ctiintse evidence the decennial rule was not enforced. 


I'he Chinese mention 1811 and 1-823 as the only two sul)SCv4uent years 
in w'hich Burma sent env(iy.s. 'rhough Burney does not allude to the 
he desciibe^ the latter, which by iinpiicatir^ri explains both. The 
Chinese lecord that, on the accession of a new Kmperor in 1820, the usual 
circular notification >va.s sent to Burma, Siam, Nanehang, etc 'The first 
year of the new reign was 1821. Burney .says that in 1822 a translation of 
a letter from the ICmjieror was brought ; so that it must have been delayed. ‘ 
The Emperor relbis ttj the ini.ssions of 174U and J7S7--ihe only two which 
are unmistakably genuine- and also to that '>f iSi i ; he add.s that tw’clve 
years have now elapsed since missimis were exchanged with the King’s 
grandfather, and that it is now' the sec ond yeai (1822) of the new Chinese 
reign (the whole ol 1820 belongs to the tlecca^ed lhiij)Oior's reign). The 
Emperor namc.s the officers sent with presents. I'hi.s letter is uiu[Qestion- ' 
ably aiithent'c, and we may therefore assume that the allusion to 1811 is ■ 
•accurate too ; in fact, Burney himself says there must have been other 
missions, though the Burmese Annals do not mention them, previous to 
1S23. Burney says the '‘present King ” (/.c., Bag\idaw', 1 Si 9-37, grande 
son of Bodaw'pra) sent nii.ssion.'^ to Peking via Bluimo in 1823 and 1833, . 
and that he had cojiies of their reports and travelling routes. Me says . 
both of them accom])anied the return ("hinesc missions back to Yun Nan, 
and w'ent thence straight to Peking. The Chinese account jMoves that this^- 
must ha\";*been the case in 1823, and leaves it probable that it was also 
SO in 1833 ; for in that year and in 1834 Burma again appears as a tribute- ' 
bearer, — without furtlier comment. I'he return letter of 1S23 w'as sent by 
the Nemyo Mentha and others in his suite, vrhich fact looks as though 
Meng Kan of Bhamo w'as still living. Burney mentions that in this letter 
the King of Burma carefully refrained from using obsequious language^ and 
.-would not even recognize the Emperor’s self-assumed title of “elder 
■::t)trother/’ The mission took the usual “embassy-route” tnd. Bhamo, 
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Tieh-pi iCwan^etc., and reached Peking on the 22 January, 1824, which would ■ 
still be the end of the Chinese 1823. It is from the route diaries of these 
missions that we are able presumptively to fix some of the points where 
the frontier ought to be, and to defeat the attempts of the Chinese to 
, thrust it back. 

'}■ 'I I ^ 

The last Piirmcse mission to ('hina, up lo the time when Burney wrote 
in 1836, was that of 1833, which, so far as the Burmese knew, was in reply 
to a mission first sent by Clhina. 'Fhe sup])osed imperial letter, received 
in Ava during April, ’s Burmese trash, so that wc may safely assume the 
Emperor never sent it. 'The ionic taken was ‘the sarrie as before, but the 
“Mentha Yaza ” of Bhaino, who was lo assist the mission along, is 
evidently no longer our old ac<|nainl:ince the Mentha or “ prince Meng 
• Kan : it reached lacking on the 31 d Februaiy, 183.^, which date again, 
was evidently the end of the (.Ihinese 1833. 

* 

Bagyidaw’s lunacy was duly reported in 1S38, but tlie Emperor declined 
to interfere in the strife for succession. 'Tharavvady’s ultimate peaceful 
accession was announcetl in 18.40: and in 1842 the ('antoii viceroy, who 
was then engaged with the haiglish, suggested ih it “just as Burma was 
allowed to come with trilmle after In^siililies, so might luigland be allowed 
to trade at the ])Orls.” 'This remark is of interc'^t as suggesting that ^as I 
have shown) Burma got her trade conceded without having ever been 
beaten by CJhina, or having ever i‘on.scioiisly jiaid tribute or recognized 
China’s supremacy. 

In 7843 the Manchi! Annals inumeirite Burma amongst the tribute 
bearers. When in Ihjnna, 1 a.scerlained that there were g(.H>d grounds to 
believe this in a measure ; that is, ho far as the Burmese knew, the 
Enij)eror wrote first - but llie suj;pos'*d letter is manifestly a Ihirme&e fraud, 
like that of 183 5 : iheio is not a line in it whirh could possibly bt Chinese, 
'rhaiawady’s rejily makes it clear that his envoys were accompanying what 
he sup]>oscd to be the return (,'hinese mission. 

The Su[)plement.iry Annals, which are brought down to 1861, contain 
no mention of Burma, though India and Ncpaul arc fretjuentiy reported 
upon. Manchu ruh; was not leally effectively re-estalilished after the 
Taiping rebellion until after the criir-hing of Yakub Beg in 'I'urkestan and 
of the Panlliay Sultan of Yun Nan, whoso son I met in Rangoon in 1892. 
Burma evidently began to feel uneasy, for it is ejuite certain that she sent 
an embassy lo China in 1874. The King’s (Alendoori’s) reply •■eciites that 
tlie Panthay rebellion had for two decades (/.c., 1853 and 1863) pula stop 
lo tht^ exchange of f)resenls, but that he hud been expecting their arrival 
during 1873; during February 1874, an accumulation of letteis had 

arrived announcing the accession of 1862, the marriage of the Emperor in 
; 1872, the retirement of the Dowager Regents in 1873, etc., etc. The 
Chinese envoys or messengers who brought them said that their object was 
to see if the roads were open ; that they had not brought the usual presents 
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;this time, but that they would do so in a few months. The King went oii^ . 
■to say that he on his part would also retain his presents to the Emperor" : 
until the Chinese gifts should have arrived as promised. But circumstances 
seem to have changed his mind, for in November, J874 (just when the 
Margary expedition was at work) Mendoon -wrote to say that, “as the 
roads are no\r re-opened, we have thought fit not to await the arrival of 
the Chinese presents.” Accordingly the l>urmesc niisbion started, as usual 
under the care of the Hhamo chief, by the 'r‘ieh pi Kwan route, and it was 
from this point that the Burmese escort turned back. 'I'he death of the 
Emperor caused the Burmese envoys a little delny, but they duly reached 
Peking in .September, 1875.. A Bunuese escort again met them on their* 
return at "[’‘ieh-pi Kwan, and by September, iSyb, they were once more in 
Mandalay. 


During the reign of 'fhibaw, I1S78-.S5, there were no oUicial communica- 
tions of an) kind between China and Burma, but according to the Chinese 
newspnpeis tlie Keng hung 4‘hier, to whom the King of Burma had given 
a ih.ughter in mairiagc, kepi uj) intrigues with Thibaw with a view to 
getting rid of I'ntish iniluence ; there was no <iitfj( uU) alxnit carrying on 
this intrigue, fui (larnier had ten years earlier toiind the Burmese and 
Chinese residenis in Keng-hung harm(uiiousl) working together. 


The Convention of .ra July, iXSh, provides that “ Inasmuch as it has 
been the practice ot Burma to .send decennial Missions to present articles 
of local produce, ILuglaml agttx<' tluu the highe.^t autlionty in liiirma shall 
send the cu^ioiiKU) «b;('enni:il Mi'>sion^, ihr members of tlie Missions to be 
of the Burmese race.” 

It aj)pLars clearly fiom the pailiciilars abt^ve given, extracted direct from 
the .Afirf/t/n/ Afiitah and from (.'ajUam Burney’s account, that the “ cus- 
tomary decennial Mi.‘‘Sions ’ w^ere aUvays ])ie» cdod bv sirnilai Missions from 
China, bearing ]jresents j and that if b\ any dere])lion C'hina has been 
misled to think otherwise, so also the King of Burma has by the same 
decciJtion been led to think dilfercntly fiom Cdiiiia ; and the deceivers 
have most certainly been the (jiunese viceioy.s, the (Jhinese vassal of 
Keng-nia, and iiossibly to a minor degree tlie Biinuo-Cdiinese vassal of 
Keng-hung and the Burmese vassal of Bhamo. If (.'hina has documents 
to produce, so has Burma. Moreover, ihete is nothing to show that these 
customary missions to China were evei viewed by lUir na in tVie light of 
tribute missions : on the contrary, the eviiience is clear that China was 
thoroughly defeated by J/lirma all along the line ; that the Emperor was 
anxious <0 c^)ax Burma to app^V investiture, and that Burma never did 
so. If she did, no doubt the original evidence can be produced. • 
The crux of the w-hole business is iherefvue the word “ cuslomarv,” a 

- strict construction of which would perhaps have the v.nlooked-for result of 
, bringing (Chinese tribute to Burma. Under the circumstances, therefore, 

- it is scarcely to be wondered at that 'Fliibaw' sent no mission to China in 

! 1^83, and that China failed to send her preliminary presents kt> Bunn^in 



‘ THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF SYRIA AND 

EGYPT. ^ 

Bv }. KkNNKDY, I5.C.S. (ret.). 

In a recent number of this review and now in our issue of July last, some 
interesting details were given of taxation in the South of India in the nth, 

• ;^nd i8lh centuries a.d. It may be worth while to compare them with the 
accounts given in the Kitab ul Kharfij of Abu Yusut---a work published 
with a commentary at C^iiro in 1873. '’I'hc book deals with the taxation 
and revenue procedure in force in KgyiA, Syria, and Arabia during the last 
two cCiUiiries, and also contains many extracts from older authors. For 
the most ])art it is an undigested farrago of facts — much like ,\n Indian 
“ dastur ul a*ml but it is relieved by an occasional toucli of humour, and 
contains much noteworthy inlormalion. T'he revenue system in Syria and 
Egypt is virtually the same~-dLie allowance being made for numberless 
local variations. 

Geographical and historical i)eculiarities give Arabia a diffeient character ; 
and it is the especial home of the Hcdawin who according to the author 
are born to be the plague ( f the lax galhcrer, for one can neither catch 
them, nor squeeze anything out of them when caught. Arabia therefore 
has more or less a system of its own. 

The land-tax is of course the bac.kbonc of the leveiuie. It is levied on 
inhabited sites, and on ^asle lands used for sports or any oilier purpose. 
But the bulk of the tax falls of course on cultivated land, and like almost all 
taxes, is payable in money or in kind. On small piculs the tax is sometimes 
as low as one-fourth : but everywhere else two-thirds of the produce are 
legally due: and the tax had been exacted with siuh rigour in the east of 
Syria that large tra(:ls of conntrj had beccunc desolate. The method of 
assessment is not descriljcd, but U must be jnirely arbitrary, judging by 
w'hat the auihor says elsewhere. 'Ehe burden of the tax is not lightened 
by the method of its exaction. 'I'he visage sheikh is resj.unsible for tbo 
whole, and left to apiioiUon the amount among the villagers. With that 
the Government has no concern. In limes of famine the land tax is 
suspended merely, not remilled, and the arrears have to be i>3id in full the 

We iiiierl this interesling nnd ]iaper by Mr. J. kenneily, a retired Indian 

Civilian, a.s a coirohoratum of Sir rre<lcri4.k (.‘.oldsmid’.s coiniiarison of I'.gypl a hundred 
years ago. The above i)ai)er seem-, lo us to be not only inlercsling in itself, but also . 
j^uggestive as a coniii.iri^on, ir/tn uiia^ between Egyi»t a.s it was a .short liiue btfore the 
EngBsh occupation and as it is, presuiuably, nov\, thougli iis autlior, concerned only with 
the consideration of a native revenue •system, linc-s not enter on current jiolitics. This 
paper appropriately follows “ two retro .])erls of Egypt " (of 150 and 80 years ago) which 
Sir Eredeiick Cloldsmul contributed lo our last October number. The present adminis- 
tration of Egypt has been discusseil in this Review from native Egyptian, British and 
Trench standpoinl.s, but we can scarcely, as yet, affirm ih.at the question has, hitherto, ' 

■ beer* exhaustively JLreaU cl from a purely academical and objective standpoint and &bso-/ 
Atttely apart from national or other preconceptions, however unconsciously 




"following ' yefeir: Arrears, I may remark, have always been the bane' of 
^Oriental revenue systems ; they accumulate from year to year without limit 
of time — so that a man may be, and sometimes is, called on to pay for ' ! ; 
^ balances which accrued in a former generation. In Arabia there is no : 
land tax except on land artificially irrigated or improved. 

In addition to the land tax the rultivaior had formerly to pay in many 
places on the means of irrigation. Moreover when the cultivator takes his 
grain to market, he has to jiay again. There are not only taxes on all 
kinds of food, says the author, but now they begin to tax all manner of 
luxuries. According to an older writer, Muhammad Jbn Yusuf, almost 
everything in use taxed. 'Fhcrc were taxes on shoes, on clothes, orr 
arms : taxes on almost everything imported into or exported from the 
country, transit duties on goods i)ast;ing through a town or district : taxes - 
on strangers who resided more than a iiic#nth. There are taxes on donkeys 
and mules, horses and ('nmcls, taxes even on dogs, ‘‘which are hard,” as 
one may well believe, “ to rcaii/.c.” A man servant ]^ays as mucli as a 
donkey, a female servant only lialf. 'rherc are taxes on money, ftn income 
tax, a license tax. The tax on marriages along the Red Sea littoral 
amounts to one fomlh (*f the dowry, and people esc ape elsewhere to be 
married. 'Then bosidt' the (Joveinmenl taxes there is the mosque tax, 
which the kee-pers of the mosc[ue colleel ; they oiielit to pay it over to the 
Government, but mtJi h of il (iisai>[)eais “ in wa>^ known doubtless to them 
but untrac.cal)Ie by the Governmei.t oitu nils. 'I’he mosciues also pay a tax 
on ever) lamp be\(»nd -*’2 whic h iliey burn. 'I'here aie ne\ermore than 22 
(Abu Yusuf plaintively reniailis) when tlie tax-gatherer pays his visit. 

From these taxes '^ertain things used, to be exenq^t. 'bhe lands attached 
to mosciues ought to [xiy nothing to Government , and in former days in ' 
Syria tlie descendants c»f llie Piuphet. and csperially of Fatima w’ere free. 
Now all must j>ay, although tlu-y are still tiitnh^d to a refund of one-third 
of the taxes they have paid, bur, the author adds, they rarely get ir. 

'Faxes are entorced by stripes, imprisvmment, or the attachment and 
confiscatic^n of goods. In llagdad the merchant used to receive one stripe 
for every “rtr// ’ of mcrcl'.anclise he tried to smuggle. Inn)risonment was 
a common ]>iini^luncnt for defalc'.ation : but, Abu \ iisuf. the defaulter 
flies the towui or tlie ccuinlry, or he turns into a difl’erenl person and gives 
a false name. If the defaulter’s goods are seized, they invariably turn out 
to be the goc^ds of some third party, lly these means numbers of men,. 

- according to the author, live from year to year in Syria, without paying a 
piastre. 

'Fhc shifts to escaj^e taxation are numberless and the peculation great,., . ' 
for the Governors generally api^oint their own servants to collect the taxes; 
Moreover, all the taxes, with the exc'tption of the royal, or war tax^are. ' 
payable in kind ; and the opportunities of fraud immense. The merchants - 
smuggle their goods out of the coun.ry by night or despatch them by some 
' roundabout route, or the defaulters disappear when the tax-gatherer goes 
J his rounds. Fur all these things thc'e arc sovereign remedies. According 
; to 'Abu ^^iisuf two principles should alw'ajs be borne in mind. If a mer- 
■^4ihattt a smaller return than he should have done, charge him for 
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what you suspect to be the full amount. If the defaulter absconds, then 
those who have already paid must make up the deficit. 

The Bedawin are obnoxious in the author's eyes, the Europeans are 
troublesome, but the Sunnis are the worst offenders For there is a party 
among them which declares that true believers should pay no taxes at all 
except for the service of Allah, and ventures to quote the Koran in its sup- 
port. The author brings irony to the aid of theology and logic to combat 
such an absurd proposition, and triiimi)hantly shows that the chief sup- 
porters of the theory are those who, being in charge of mosques, do not 
wish to p2iy any taxes. 

In the system I hai'e sketched everything a^npears at*first sight arbitrary,' 
and Abu Yusuf himself significantly hints that in many cases the method 
of realizing the revenue is known to the ta.x-gatherer alone. Hut custom 
puts a limit upon tyranny, and a wise governor acts upon the maxim of the 
Emperor Tiberius, who told the Prefect of Egyi>t that he wished the sheep 
to be shorn and not skinned. 'Pwo principles, however, appear to me to 
underlie ail the Miiliammadan systems of revenue with which I am ac- 
quainted. 'rhe first is to lax ne( essarics in j^reference to luxuries because 
such taxes are the most profitable to the State and the hardest to evade. 
The second is the enforcement of joint responsibility —a principle which 
is enforced not only in the case of the land revenue but also of every tax. 
A third rule — the exem[>tion of true hoiicvcrs from taxation — did not in 
practice survive the first century of the llegiia. And the objects on which 
the revenue is expended have been usually twofidd -- the .service (»f the 
army and the service of religion. Religion, as a rule, ha.s gcA much the 
worst of it; and the luo^qui.*:- of (’aiio have ])rol)ably benefited as much as 
the fellahin by the nc\^ regime in Egypt. 





JAPANESE MONOGRAPHS, 

By Chxklottt' M. Salwev, m.i.s. 

V. “ON FUNERAi. f:i':Ri:M()Nii:s or 'I'hr japanksr.’ 

■ From the worallip of aiict-slors, which has ever been llie prevaiUng religions 
system — amountirii; to a orcril v/iil* the Ja[»asitjsc - oi i;.:; mated that cjrcfui- 
ness for Iheir dead, whic h was cxprcssetl ii3 in.in) very rcriiarkable cere- 
monies, Tn most countries the niedjods ic'-oiicd to hy different nations 

. for preserving the l:^loved j'i;inains of th(-.e who in life were closely asso- 
ciated, exhil'it both ihou^lif fulness and in<^li\ idnaiii y of feeling. As a. 
contradiction to this reinaTk (••’‘nu's ir.tc' oio inincU the Persian idea of the 
Towers of Silcnn, on ’he .siumtiii of whirh the c orjoc was reduced within 
a few hours u. a !lrs'hies>, skeleton Lu in.* hLini-.r> inhabitants of the atr. 
and wliere even that poition ll.e lorui wa= fjijB'kly asul stealthily hurried 
out of si gin throu^ii a dark j-eijuiHlKiilai shaft int-* a well, so as not to 
[)oiliile tin. uiotiT! areiurwl Til* rhasne* i )iiring life every 

iiniiKirrie'i laj'-a.K^'e < iiild is unde; the t oiUK»i oi it*' iJ.OLnis, and no step 
could betaken wiihoiil :lu ir saneiion. it wa*. Die ihity oi a son to be 
present at the d .ith-bevl, and itio-e who ni _;‘ectod tin - ;n t os Idia! devotion, 
or who were even prewnieO h-ou: attending '>i. this ■'Od ^Kcasion, were 
burdened wi'h lenioi^*' (oi the i'*si of tl.eii 1:\\ I'ius duly was inijicra- 
tive, and n uas of il.-' <.ducaii<^:i of t ve’\ male c ;ii!d to Ijc thoroug lily 
instructed liow to '.jeliave uudei *fu- mishaiune cu hi-in.; a jiaienl, ancl in 
all otivjUeito U' o!)ser\id i’ounei.t with th-* ob-^t < juu s, at cording to 
rank, rich..--, ntie. age, .ind othei ’MtH'Hi'M'' 

'Pile jie'.'od ia!\>ecn deatii aiul imiinl vv.i' J^'gijlain) It) difft.Tenl lengths 
of lime, and .u.oidjiig lo il‘e i'in i.m''t.nu cs .jf tin. dealii 'Pheie were 
(airioi's 'av\ - Diat ('cjuid be ludidg d in f..; * ■ eu '.ani-g, h;j a time, tlit- 
deiiiise oi the master <3[ tut hoii-v., d he held ,1 i.igh '.lli.'e. This was 
resorted to il any del'i" had been ^ ontiafNed w ! n h tlie l.nniiy C'ould not 
pay tJlf at om e. The masiei's deatii \\a- con-aaled Hewn peblicity, in 
ordei mat Ins '-al.iiA' imght be dnoMi as U'-ual. nii a smiif lent amount liaU 
been an umul.ned Iw wind up hi.s alher- . Dial tin* son might take uji 

' his ])cjsiucjn -s he.ui ol hi*' l.Ue f.uher s lums. hoi!! imtramnu l!e<l by troubles 
of a pecuiiiaT) M.ituie. 

'riiis eoneeahnemt ‘aas leimed and timing this period the iamily 

^ life went <m as usual 'f’he law tmly nc.ra Honed this pioi ceding till the 
ycredilois we-rc i>aid up, ahd then the national or ])io\iucial prescribed 
rustoins wert^eiii ried through withi uifurthei <ic!ay. before the living were 
resigned to pari vviih the dying telative i lie re was a custom of calling lou?lly 

■ x6 the departing spirit, onlhc siip.posilion i.vat unless it li.ui already travelled 
;d too far on the unseen way to take heer , there veinuined a hope of reunion. 
v,iAgain, a mother on losing an infant of tender age would, ere giving it up 

the grave, write upon the ])aiin of t le btlle hand -he ideograph of its 
'^'^Jbielpved haipe, wdth the prayer that ancthcr infant, miglu be raiseiJ to theftii 
erm of endearment. 
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^ ' As SI, rule, the funeral ceremonies were as follows ; "The first sigii of ; 
mourning observed in the household was made evident by everything being* 
turned upside down, and wearing apparel inside out. Then the female , 
members of the family absented themselves to mourn in secret, whilst 
minor duties devolved u[)on a priest, who look up his stand beside the 
• corpse. Here, as in so many other Jaj)anese instances, comes in the 
Egyptian custom of resigning obligations to the religious members of the ' 
communit}'. While the women retired to weep in concealment friends 
performed certain sail oftices, one of the ])aity being installed at the 
entrance of the house as doorkeeper, to attend to callers, clad in cere- 
monial garb, peculiar to the occasion. When relatiops issued invitations 
to attend the funeral, even the otfices of digging the grave and bearing the 
. body thither were assignee 1 to the fainily guardian, relative, or friend. 

So long as the liouse contained the eorj^se it was considered imjiure; 
and no visitor was allowed to cross the thicshoU, only to offer condolences 
in person to the acting ])orter or gatekcepci. 

Directly the Svnil left the body, the work of veneration was manifested 
by caretul ashing and dressing. 'Phe bcnly wa.^ j)laced in a sitting posi- 
tion, with the head resting on the knees, in a bo\ or Liib-sha]>e‘i coflin of ■"' 
pure white \vor)d. This shell was then placed in an earthenware vessel of 
the same type, just laige enough to allr)w the wooflen bo\ to Ht lightly 


into it. 


'Fhe grave was \>eH lined with (aaneni, in oider ir) make it damp-proof, 
and every method that could be adoj>ted for )>resurving the remains of the 
deceased was jmt into force. 'The body was clad in white*, in the dress of 
a pilgrim ; and U[)on lliis white garment the j>riest geiu rally uroie some 
SAcred or nn.stic ideograjili of his own selection. Jleioie tlie coflin was 
finally sealed up, a 'Aailet w.n placed lound the neck of !he dead t onlain- 
ing three rin^ or c\)jj]K:r jmces r)f money. Tlu ^e lliiec ;/;/ were provuled 
to pay for the iransjioii across tin- l\ivi.r of ilu’ I hree Koads, for there is 
a' belief that an old noman waits for liie toll (A iliesc coins — if i-'he is not 
'■'.-paid, .she di.].ri\es ilie dead of their grave < lothes anti hangs them ujj on 
-^^trees out of their le.u ii. A ball of crystal, emblematic of sjiace, into 
which the soul is ushered, oficn accoinjianied the dead t(^ their resting- 
place. Some ouiwaid and visil)lc [irc^ofof a wife’s deveuion co her husbarid 
that she never dared to express diiring life found expression at this crisis. 
LaU ardif) Heaine tells us how wcanen wlio wished to remain faithful to the 
memory of their spouse wuiikl sever their be.aiitiful tresses — a Japanese 
lady’s greatest personal afiornmeiU --and lay them acioss tlie knees of their 
beloved dead, in t(.»ken lliat depriving ihcmselvus of their liighest personal 
charm, they would never accept the love of another husband. ^ Flowers 
we^e freely used :v funerals, sometimes in single spt cinions, sometimes 
made up int-o symbolic arrangements. 

* The funeral p'rocession those in high life was composed of ‘many 
mourners, and was arranged as follows : The cortege w^as headed by torch- ' 
bearers jiiloting iiriesls, who carried sacred books, incense, and other ,* 
!re4igious f)arnphernalia. Then followed servants with lighted lanterns 
suspended on long bamSoo poles, furnished with strips of white paper*; /'H 

‘v 



'.' .-'t'heM papers were inscribed with sacred sentences. The coffin was raised,;”' 
. upon a bier, enshrined within another chest, or casket, the lid of which 
'was dome-shaped. This was made of compressed paper, somewhat 
resembling the substance known as papier niache. A gariand of sacred 
flowers was suspended over the dead from a long pliant pole of iaki or 
bamboo. Immediately behind the rothn walked the nearest friends of the 
deceased, forming a special bodyguard over the relations. According to 
custom the male relatives ])rei*eded thr ladio*-, who took part in the proces- 
sion, xSLirroLinded I)y female fnends and servants, nut following on foot, but 
in covered palan<[uin^, railed ri 

Wending their slowU -to the hnhaha^ or ^*emetery, they there were 
received by other prit->is, who'^e diuiy it was in conduct the last sad olhce of 
placing the body to rest in the grave, '.’v hile the service was in progress, 
and the ivmaiiu. lowered, iiuisjc wl a ‘'uleii'.n an i peculiaily weird nature 
was rendered by means of sirikin.: ^'opper ha>iins, ci’leci /vVo or t/o/'o, with 
bamboo sticks. llefoic loavinj the cemtleiy all present entered their 
names in a room, answering so newii.ii to o-n vestj-y, set apait in the 
temp'C ft)r the ronvunk-m e oi ilie nn'miier^^ to report themselves. The 
nearest relative returned th ii-ks to ali .\iii) li id a*?ende'l and disc barged their 
re^pC(tf'il an<i fili.-l duiie- to the '^e^ea-'.-d. Tlie ^lip^ of white pa])er bear- 
ing the name'! of each nv. 'miaa wlic f arcfiilly roDected, a list was made, 
and )M*iind o0( urely logelhei . t b'' ibi'^ o( c u.si\ )n tlie v\TiLmg l)egan from the 
left-hand croinci ot' lii * p.ijn.. * mtiMiy the U'-ual form of caligraphy. 
Incense was i)iir!'Ad. l>i. foi^. ‘!ic iamdy -In me, well as by the graves, and 
during this burning no noli« «* wa- t.^ken c»f the ]M'iests, or reverence shown 
them. 

Kverytliing use^l at ibi^ ‘ erenvui^ v,\r> w.nle-- -\n inle codins, wiiite 
girmcuiM (ot !he -shad and tie moiirr. i-. • iloweru, ar-d white lobcs 

for the {'iriesis. 'I lie lienduea* .f Hh- vv.-men w.is >f white tloss silk, and 
the men cariied swoid.< inuilled ;n white lot’i If tlie body was to be 
cieinated it w.i;^ the ljr«;i!ier of me tie. -used ^viio iigr.teil the ttueli foi tlie 
tuneral i^jie ui oidt.rlli,it no -^trangeiV IiumI r,!ii>'.fd patlicipate in the work 
of vencrati'Ui .eiti duiv- I'hi'^ fl.'sl )or.i{e tAxie o* cii(..ietli lehrrcd only to 
tlv^ iipl)er classes . simploi rules Awre oi>-er\od for those in humbler 
stations of lile. 

It is also n.-.orded tiiai aiuaently lunerais were oftentimes conducted at 
niglit, and even s ■( relly. rin)ii-h the Japwine-^e are very f'areful of their 
dead, yet is the thought of de.ith .'ind corrupticjii -of the body very repugnant 
to them, so that when a member ot the hv^usehuld died the body was taken 
quietly away and inteired umler ^ over of the daikncss. In ingh-class 
funerals, tiiejefore, lanterns were ludi'^peiisable, and the niunber was re- 
gulated according to the rank of t!ie decea>ed. 'These lanterns were carrfed 
on po^es, whicli w'cre eventually ananged round the «-pen grave while the 
' service proceeded. T'he lights in them were left to exhaust their supplies 
of oil in the cemetery. This ancieil custfjiii explains the presence oi 
. 'lanterns t^jat are carried in a similar way at funerals in open daylight 
' Thxjse accessories are large, and are, like all other things used, white and 
svithout ornamentation. 
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Though th« Japanese have but little fear of death, the subject is rarely 
referred to, and on certain occasions the word s/a\ which also stands for/\', 
other expressions, must never be uttered. People are never spoken of as^-; 
dead, this would be contrary to their religious training, but they are spoken 
' of as o rnsu, absent, or as okahuri\ in hiding. 

After death, if the poison had dislinguish».;(l himself, or had filled an;, 
important ]»ositii>n, lie reccivLd a new and j)osthu!'noiis name, by which he. 
was hrn(\ forth lemeiiibeied at tlic lainily shrinu, ])articulrnly at the Festival . ' 
of the New Year, IJni not only after death was a new name ado]>led ; on tlie 
occasion of any special event in a inan‘s life, this curious and somewhat 
perplexing eustou; was peiiuiilcd to Ije put iu. force. * In the earliest days 
of lajjanese hislorj it ha' been slated tfuil a barbaric cusluin existed of 
burying alive ihe serv’anls of ]>nnces with their dead nia^-ters ; later, htnv- 
ever, this practu c was aincncled, and they weie ju imitted to kill tlicmselves • 
at the grave befoie a (erlain numbri of j>eisous. In either case this 
prescribed self-sacrihv ^ti])uia[ed at tl’c time of lining. Hut in tiie 

reign tne gor>d Ivuijieioi Sirtfii'i tlu‘se icrriMr i usloius weie set aside. 
This iiionarcli wouUl not s.iiiiti«>n such r uu 1 obligntinns, and de sired that 
some mean^ might be ^iibstituted w ha rei^y representations sltdidd stand 
proxy for the Jiving, ll hab l^een >aid that the oiigin (‘f all ])ullojy dates 
from the cLiy efhgies then intnlell' d aiid substii ulet) loi li\ing men and 
horses. hair'liy sub*-! iiu e'> wen iiuail(!<.d b\ ih' po»o.i- then dried in 
the sunlight. 'I’Ucse inveniion-, r aused the rn j/lu alien o{ li-v- art to be 
acccjJted latci on, and ver) soon ui<.ns!l‘>of tlu’ pi.iioe - 1 si'.rrpes, undeeor.iterl 
at first, were used b) ihe jnliabi..anls »>! the isl.indi'-. d“'ne''-L [leojile afic-y- 
wards discovered llu ineitus of embelleJiini then ware-' by ihe aifJ of 
chemical anti imdal'K' o\kU s, and siiue ihat tiiiu' then poller^ has loached 
its ?:enith of jicifection, iiniversalh pri/cvl tor b'.au;y and originality. 

iff St'fkiifnc the inventor of the < .n tiieiiw art hgures that were 
buried round n<.d>^es insit.ad of their liMug retainer-^. In the reign of the 
Emperor Suinhi li.r. Sttkii:::. n( tisL )ncj\in^ectf Id^.umo 

wrestled before liis Emperoj with fh> J\c/t,i\i the province of 

Yamato^ who was killetl d.uring the turtle 'This was the oiigin o'" public 
exhibilioii-S of wrc.ediing (cjf whuh meiilum v.il! be made hen.a(Lej) and tlys 
addcti to the fame of tlu: 'pot lei. d'iie same * uslom (jf burying slaves with 
their ma.sters was also practised in ih.e PhihpI-'Uie Islands, li was per- 
muted for tlie -'aiae leasoii by tin Isgvpti ms, who consideied it iinj^erative 
that peisous ol rank should he es(oite<l to the other world b) those 
qualified lo dis«h'i.,v. .my \s»>7k reqinretl in a fiiiuie state c>f exi.stence. 
The vvorshijj of ame‘-i'»r.s i-. also recognised in flie I*hili])])ine Islands, and 
genius, .as vyell as rouraee and exanq.le, found many admiryig devotees. 
Olfl people aboiU to die cho.se remarkable and consiiieuous sjjots for their ' , 
burial ground, chief!}’ I'lae. s near the shoie, or elevated sites on^rocky 
ground, in order tliai (isjjcrincn and sailors should be reminded of their ' 
religious ol)ligatioriS. ^ ■ 

A liakabii oi Japanese cemetery jiresents a striking appearance. It 
gentr^lly situated on a spot chosen for the beauty of its surroundings, .^ ' 
. well as solitude. It is kept in good order by the priests, whdse duty it 




to /ji'reserve neglected graves, and supply them with flowers, food for 
and other necessary appointments. Symbolic stone monuments 


^vith moss and lichen, are everywhere conspicuous, inters persed^- 
- as thickly as they can ho with tall anil slender stni>s of wood, used as 
tablets, on one side of which the [uic?>ts ins(iibc<l an appropriate quotation ' 
v;dn Sanscrit, and on the othei the •l< id man’s n.nne, in whose honour they 
> arc placed, in C'hincse rharnrtcr^ l it’oc-s me ^'allecl Sfobata^ and 

have always five notches <'ul or.t of t?jeir edges 'I’hr word or SOhfiata 

: is of Sanscrit origin, and is a c'unuiition of Slu/^e or 1’he stone 

monuments wliifh iiiaik tli resiniL. c nf men, .m- i fjtiip(j'^ed of five 
symbolif' pieces; ih? hail on-the too, die tii'-cenl, tin.' jjyr.nnid, the sphere 
and the cube, typifying ICther, Air, Kiie, Watt!, and. (-’arth, while the 
notches on the in I'rrMii of ilie monuiucni r*. piesi,nt the five parts of 

the StA’ifii o\ tv)mbsloiic. As sot'u as i.ic ffaka or !;.« itiumcnl is erected, 
a Stobata is lliru.'.l m 1 fiiind the lori.h , at il.c enil ^*i si vlu d.us anotlier 
is conlrib'iited, and this must fK- lepea-ed every ‘-even d jys for the sp-ace 
of -If) days, and afterwards ai longer ir5te:\':ds a y«. ;n, diivt' years, and so 
on f--r liic* term of nne hundred )cais, i)«c .a< t ot ie\erence being carried 
on by Mieeeodirig geneiation.s. In J ;i>i:e : hese ■ cl* of tender 

reinetnhTaiK’c he<' auc wi. atheT -staHiLdi, an*! ni«'d to 'ue TLpla(a.d. 

IJesidc the r-,iv1e of ir.onuini'nt monlioned, there af*e other p.atterns 
equally sienificaiiL and symbolic: *^tones widi niariv angles arc set upon 
pedestals, sc 4)01)1 d o;;i to re* eive waiei, and to iv^M iiv eUsO. 'File custom 
pTOVuliug le-'d, 'iiid dink t<.jr the de id is extrernely ancient, the belief 
existing that tlieir -piiiis paitake of the moistiii! drawn up into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 'FIksv* tombstones arc aUo 'provided with recep- 


tacles su bamboo tor lioldmg flowers. 

'Fhe graves aie placed a^ near as po-.sii'le to L.iieh oilier, lliosc of the 
priests are aUine dislmwOii-'iied bv larger and taller or A 

Japanese cemetery when stirred by the wiml n:es'. nts the apjiearar.c'e of 
undulating whipe waves, the tlntleiang of icljiie love and prayer oflerings 
resembling the lestUs^b foam ot an niccuiunu tide, I'li a field of white iris— 
the flower of victory. 

, The festival (jf fh-zi matsari !n horuair of the dead, tlie market day 
whereon all things c.)uld alone i)e inn chased for use at the festival, and . 
the solemn lioJi odi^n or danee that lerminaled this beautiful ceremony, . •' 
" have already been described. Surfice it to sa} that wlnle )jer!iOtuating the 
worship of ancestors and the >i>cmory of their dead in tlie tTue spirit of 
■ the national creeds, tiie ])eoj»lo of ihe Sun land leave ncdiing to be desired 
' to establish their sinceriiy*.ind devotion. 

While •on ,d\c subject of death and funeiaks, a few r. ‘marks may here be ' 
set down upon the light manner in winch the Japanese regarded suicMe, ■ 
br de^Lth by self-destruction. Notwithstanding ail that has been written ■ 
concerning marriage as it existed in _,'apan, there is no disputing that these 
V 'Orientals secured the lov e and devotion of their wives to a degree which 
g 13 neither, anticipated nor attempted in this countiy. 'Fhe story of the 
sung by Sir Edwin Arnold, is no exaggeration of fhe 
by the heroes of the Far East. • The brave knights of 
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mediseval Japan have won some of the noblest wives that have ever lived. . 
History recounts how many devoted women risked their lives for lover ' 
and lord, or died to accomplish some self-sacrificing intention. The 
distinction existing in most Oriental countiies between man and woman, ' 
did not in any way obliierale the fidelity which was jiaramount in the 
heart of a true and unselfish wife. We have not as yet attained to a full - 
er perfect understanding of this nation, with whom the last decade of this 
century has brought into such fiiendh <'onta< t. 

Wht.*n tw(j faithful hearth weu passiouau ly allache l, it too often 
ha])pencd, that all ljoi)e of tlio immiagc l)«_iiig a/handoned through the 
intervention or refusal of ])aionls (.)r guardiaits. slh h dcvcited lovers, by 
mutual consent, decided die logclliLi raihei liian flisol)ey those in 
authority over iheui. Suicide fir Invc is ii A unkiunM'i among Christians, 
but there is something which aj>]^eais direi.i:; to c>ur .s}iij|)aih), in the calm 
unflinching way wliich led these I 'astcrn lo\ ( ts u> ' anv oui ihcir mournful 
resolution. 

When the talal hour arrived, they wiole laiewcll idteis to those who 
had wrecked their iiNcs, com lu-d in rmguaac «il filial picts' and affection; 
a]>ologizing for tlic pos^ilile grief then death iniglii (\iu ^e, and jiiayhig as 
a last rc-quesl tlial union being mijiohsibit for them in lile, tiiey might Uc 
permitted t(» rest together in one gia\c. i'hi'' le^iiies: geiieially found 
favour, and althougi’. tiic c:oii)*5«.s weie Ijoin* pai.iicl) Jo the place of 
intennenl, the coffins vcie i)Ui)ait;d wiiii slxiing iKanelh. d'hesc jianels 
were removed fiami the insitK’ or cacli MilJm a* bodies weu lowered 
into the giave. Siii« i(k* for iove was n'»L d^^si'i ea, quiu otherwise, and 
those who for deeper iove .'iid iC‘Sj)LXt to parents coiiid gi\e u). all hope of 
earthly happiness, weie liehl up iX'- exampiv-', oi dm iliilp.e'>s l«> be remem- 
bered iitmcelonvard wnth all d-ic a] .[)ie( jaiita. 

These vf/luniaiy deaths weie ata omi wnii the aid of dirk or 
kozu/itj^ a wcaj)<)n allowed to wuiii b\ aii tia .mi •’ fu'f ni\ o: fighting men 
ol Jaiian. AlthougJi the wcmian would s'Miic'dmes ]jert(»im the deed 
herself, she geneially stilierLd hei io\ei u. • iLie.ise Iki' by his own hands. 
If the pair desired a waiter) grave, iIk) liojnd ihemselves together with a 
long while funeral scar/ and ieajA fion* some bridge in x lonely mountain 
pass, and thus put an end to their sonowfui and unsatisfied existence. 

When :i daughtei was about lo be mairied, u was the custom for liei to 
leave her tathei’:'. Iionsi. on the cvenmg ’oefoie the wedding, and to be 
carried by relatives out of iVie iiome ol iiei childhood as one dead. She 
was attired in liie white garments ol a dead person, and immediately after 
her departure liie hcnise was puiitieO ihougii dcatli had claimed lier for 
his own. Jn point ol fact the girl was hum that moment considered dead ‘ 
to*hei liome, and her own j)arcms. Never again might she seek their 
counsel, or their proleciion, she was given away, cut off as a branch to be 
grafted and flourish in a new and ilistiiicl abode. 


* liooks consulted: “Jap.in and the Ja'-anesc, ” Tnuissi:iiiini.s from the Dutch,., 
* K[aprolh's ‘\lapaii, ’ “ lilimpsch ol Unfamiliar Jaiian, ” “ Lafcardio Ilearnef* etc. 




PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAS-T INDIA 
ASSOCIATION- 

At a meeting of the Iv.ist India Associatifjn, held at the ^Vestminste^ 
Town Hall, on Friday, May 27, i.SqS, a I'apcr wa^ read by Archibald 
Colqiihoun, Esep, upon “'I'lie Railway ( onnodions of India and China,'’ 
The Right Hon. Lord Reay, i-.c.i.j*.., in the chair. 1 he following 

among othersi weie prebcnt*:* Sir Lei>el Cirii'lin, j:.( .'-.i , Sii Heriiy Cunning- 
barn, K.('.T.i , Sir Cer»rge Parker, Mr P. M. Tail, r'ajjtrnn Rigby, Mr. Josc])h 
Walton, M.J\, Kumar Vuir Udai Rauliubansi, ?vIuonbhi Kashi Fershada, 
Mr. J. E. Chami-ney, Mi. A. K. Spender, Mr. A. K. Connell, Mr. T. J. 
Desai, Mr. 'i\ JI. 'I’horrUon, Mr. M. N. rnakui, .Mi^s Webster, Mr. 

J. II. I'ennington, Dr. I\ | M«‘hia, Mr. \V. L. Xenlt. ( icncral Downes, 
Mj . Lesley C. Pmliyn, Mr (i. A. CLickIwnh, Lieiii.-Coi. K. Presgra\e, 
iMr, liaync'i, Kev. Di. IJadeiiorij. Mr. M. MaM io, Rcv. Richard 
Wilson, Mr. t . Ilubcii, Mi. .M. I >. \ edani. Mi. 1. Lees. Moulvic R. 
Ahnicd, Mr. C. \V, Ar.ilhoon, Hon Sec. 

'I'he C’H\ikM\\' ( 'leiitlesnen, j)erhaps you will allow me. before the 
lecturer addie-tses you, t<) *»lTcr y>u a few uuuniks i>n Indian matters. 
No CfMUplaini can be made that liie oppurtunilies for discussing Indian 
subjects ar<- lein. 'I here a lapidl) growing \ulumc of opinion 

in iavviur dcalmu with Indian po»b\‘iii> on s^Iictl^' non-y»arty lines. 
And looking at the pioblem^ wriich ro(julic solution, at t’ueir intricacy, at 
tlieir cleluMcy, w-* sh.iil leqturc all the wi-aloin at our disposal. 

'^riie altitude i.ikcn up by the (hneiniueni u' ii'> cKM]>an li to the (irvivern- 
inent ol India, liiNing down ihe pmn jplt-s whi< li aiL hemefoith to gindecair 
policy in rei.ition to ihe tribes, coiinncnd.-. itself in all parties, ami will if 
strictly adhered to - prevent fresh c omplit alions on the NoilhAN e.st frontier. 
To those wlio have coritnbnKd to that le.sult a hrsi j^lat e must be assigned 
to the C.'hairinan ol our (a)iiniai, Sir Lcpel Ciillin, wiiosl \ igorous j>en has 
been wielded lo siu li gocni piirpo-''«... 

Much will (ieiiend on the ability .nid tact of ihe Ih/htK’al OfhcLT.s ap- 
pointed to deal witli the tribes, li is not enough l(> lay down a jiolicy:. 
You must secuie agents cajiabie t>l carrying it out, ami endowed witti the 
gift of inspiring confidenee. 'I’lie pcisunai cleincnl enters largely into our^ 
relations, and is ihe dominant factor in the lueservalion ol older. I need 
- not mention names in this assembly, because they at once occur to us of 
the men wbo were respected, and who were trusted, and theretore met 
with no opposition. 1 see no reason why in llie lutuie, as in the past, Such 
men«should not be forthc oming. N-o doubt the am.:)unt of administrative 
• work is steadily growing; but of one thing I feel cpjile certain, that you'”^ 
;■ cannot govern India by piling up reports. The most experienced admiriis- 
.trators w have had considered li. Lheir lirsi duty to be accessible to^the 
people, and to exercise personal influence. And 1 cannot better illustrate 
jthan mentioning the title given to a coUecior in the Bombay Presi- 
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. dency.by the pebi)le of his district, that he was their Raja. To ideatiiy ^ 
yonraelf in such a manner with the people that they entertain towar^J^ 
Vth^same feeling as they would entertain towards one of tmir own nativev* 
■chiefs is the highest* t ompliment which can l)e paid to an olficial, and ’ 
■of infinitely greater value llinn a vast ariay of files. Vou have to ; ■ 

administer, but you have .iL‘>o to govern. In governing you can only' 
retain jire^^tige. tcj whi<'l» 1 eatac li ver) great inipoi taiu'O, r>y showing that 
you fully undcrsuirui ihc nainre of the ])cople whom ) ou govern. Wc/ 

■ hear of [acjudices, and we are apt to loigei th.it tnejudiees aiv relative** 
What strikes us us a inejiuHrr \u the l^ast hecaiis^e it is incinnjjatible with 
our views staiids on the same footing as f)nr own jirefudii e.s when judged. , 
by Eastern standards. An 1 it \v(uild be e.tsx to 'point out ih.it in Europife- . 
the strong pre^judit es of one natitni are ntit mulci sioofi l^y oiIit.-i nations. 
When the ve)iiC'-cniatives of two difhTont ( ivlli/ain »ns niet l, tlu rr first duty 
is to take into account tliis i lifK-icnii.'.tJon. So long slii:!) prejudices do 
not interfere with the di.^charee yc,in dut\, tlK\‘ siu^nlti he Tcisj^ected. 
You eliminate a distiuliing far tor, and you increase the slu-ngth of your 
administration, beranso tlie ]>eoi’lc know that you will not interfere with 
their prejudices, unless (ori ed !^y higlui ». op.sk; era l! on- > v-t poiu) fheieiii 
lies the sei ret of youi tpower, ( )I)no\i('»Uh mea^iues may iiUperative, 
but a wise avhninistratoi will discMver mean> ft)i vanymg llu in out with a 
minimum of friction, having s.itisl'u d liic ]»e.'pi‘' tnril he d.oi-s u'iliingly 
trample on their ]>U’jiKli( e^. Tlieu* are othir l!llestiop.^, w}ii» h ecatcern 
India, and which SlateMPcn '..nu eined wills tlie weha»e ot In ha cannot 
overlook. The rainirs healv \^ith Ku’^.sia • unlcrted. a giea; boon on 


India. It •■■liowcd it was p«)ssihh* to come to an .)greenn.ni with our 
powerful ncighboLir. And tlie cjucr.tion arises wheiiiei u i> not possible to 
come to an .igrec;ment witlv on our respectiw '.[ilKie-i oT t \pansrion; 

whether w^e < .mnoi conliniie to ■h''* lungL oin fiviii/ui:.^ mis'.io?'! without 
coming into conllict -a contit<*t wliiih must necc'^^avily he acccunjianied 
with great evils, and delay the j>rogres'^ of ri\ ili/.p ion. d'he interests of 
India and the interest.-> ol our own cv>unLiv are identii'al. And we may 
' well ask whether in ihi'i ( ase also [)reiua!ias cannot \k- overcome by 
statesmen in both countries if thej aj»prwarh the gieat i.ssues winch are art 
stake in a courageous and unprovocaUve manner. .Xnothcr problem which 
almost seems to baffle ecemomists i.s the ijuestion of Indian ■■ currency. ■ 
There again no jjariy ]*»siies aie jiivolved, ami the (jovernment in appoint- 
ing Sir Henry Fowler to i)re'.iLle ovci llu- committee have shown that 
they desitc an imiiartial ini|uiry : and meanwhile we need not anrici])ate a 
■ verdict on whicli the ])ir)sperity of India depends in a large measure,’ 
because the develojnnent of trade and industries cannot be c continuous 
without a stable euncncy. 

The development of Indian trade and Indian industries and Indian 
agriculture must at all times be a chief coiic.ern of the Provincial Govern- ' 
ments, and vve can (Jiily dej>lore the lact that their means are so limited.; 
Kneouragement can be given in many ways to private effort by tvUc legist, 
■platfon, and by removing obstacles. In all countries technical education’ 
'.v^jfiow being organized, and we cannot in India neglect the exigencies* 
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^international competition and the splendid openings which India gives usV 
iJ^f-Among the ipost recent and best worjss on India we may congratulate Sir. 
;; '.'Courtenay IlT^e^t on having given ns an invalu.abic treadsc on Indian law,' 
It will be of the utmost use ICi Indian legislators and administratoril. 
There still hangs over India iIjc dark cloud of the ijiague. Only those 
.who have had to grapiiiu with it know wliat a dire calamity it is ; we are 
indebted to them for the energetic er/dti- %vit!i wiiirh they have un- 
ceasingly tried to con'jucr is . nnd w\; can only a'-si re them of our cordial 
wishes that they may snree-d, nnd thai ineau" nin be found of crusliing 
it. Let me c»m( lude iiy ‘.a^nig dial we <uve oui bi *>1 -’nanks lo those who 
in the past ycai Iiave it.'ad h ic»oi '-s* I'j j-njKj:'- - ur meeting^-, and by 
. asking others to ].re]'.are ]>a|»e*- for ‘>er n«e\! sesssc-n 

J now hove very great pkasin*' in ca Ihvj: o*i Mr. f\)li|iihoiin. I do not 
think Mr. f'o!«juhoiin nej')\> anyrmajdui ti Ills k iow*l dge of everything 
Connected with L.he lue-^ti m which c-s iivcw >*.] ^ lou'j’iently before the 
ooimtiyj our jchuinn's wiT- ijhiiii, .vcd lvjW)\Vi! :.■> ail nf us, and ihere- 
fO' "■ I shall sim])!y n-k inm to adid.ja yaw, 

Mr, !!(■!» 'V>en read in- eaiur f^ee i». 

Mr. M’a. I on. e., -.ud . 1 ita-.e li-?cned with llie grea’icsi possible- 

interest to the p.iwcr v.'ii< h \ 1 '. < 'oi-pdi.'cn; gi\LC to- c,-^ to day. When we 
have rtiiaid \n the fact thTf ih" tnatkel of d.u. (!h:ne-e I'hnuirc i'i the only 
great ni.iikei in the woj Id iW wlneb m]j to now wa* have hail an ec^ual 
right to ir;'n.le with 'dl ’ladons .'ul'd^le li’e Lritisit Lmpire, that that 
gi eat Lnipiie « . -iiL'iin- o\«„. rif population, the ijues- 

ti- of lidti-ih ino i<- 's in ( 'idnci i, -jurcly ihe nos* i:np<;rtanL foreign 
cjiiestiiin tb d we r.uiid :is a n tllo.i hev^* t'l i onsider. 1 am e!ad that Mr- 
Coiijulmun i- iMvs-.ing the ‘{uestitui upon die a’lenlion of die commercial 
classes and die general publn dnoiii^hont dn. t e-uniry of the miportanco of 
joining our gieai Indian I'hriiine w Uh the l 'Inne^L ha'iipire by a railway. 
Surely there. is no lailwaN- proj-Tt *hai bt .'d\ orated nf so great im- 

portance as this, wlien von lerneinljcr ih.ii at each end of that railway you 
have a gicat Linpiie c:ontaining 300,00 o.oco <»( jiopnlaiion. 1 am well 
aware that ihirj railway lo c'onnocr die Inaian Liiipire with the upper 
reac;hes of th.e V:injts/e Riane illcv has to tr-.ver'e a vsM'v difficult 


country, out suixly no cnejneoiing ditriciillies onglit to hv allowed lo stand 
in the way of ilie (‘onstnu tiun of a line of ''iich enormous advantage to, 
this country. 'J’heie is lo iny mind a giave ^.langei of die I’lcuch getting 
right ahead of us in leganl lo the t ipj)inL; of the ira‘lc of Southern China.' 
They have completed their railway sy-tem in Toniiuin to the Chinese 
. frontier. I'hcy have ^dieady obtained fiom the (d incse Government a.' 
'Concession tfiuLliorising ihcin lo continue dial raiUvay m CJhincse ternlory, 
in the direction of the upps'r icachco ol the Yaugls/C Kiang ^ and at the. 
presqnt moment I believe they Iin\'c expeditions in Yunnan surveying and" 
endeavouring to ascertain the most practical route for that railway t(J go*'- 
■ What I have tried in the House ot ('ommons to press upon the present 
•■^jCJovernniieni is the necessity that we should awaken to the fact of w'halj;he 
'..French Government is doing, in order that wc may also secure access to the 
China from oar Indian Enipire. The French are 
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levying: a heavy duty upon all British goods that are passed through Tonquin. ^ 
into Yunnan. They, as wc read in the correspondence on Chinese affair^, 
/violently protested agninst the opening of Nanning, on the West River, as 
'a treaty port, there! )y, it would appear, seeking to compel us to send our 
f British goods over the Tonquin raihv.ns, and to liave them subject to this 
tariff imposed n|)on them by the Frcnnli Oovernmenl. Not only did they 
tlo that, but quite lecenily we find that they also protested against England 
receiving the right from the C'hinese Cioverniuenl to connect British 
' Burma with the iip)»er \iilley of the Vangts/e Kiang by railway. And 
this despite the fact that in January, iSiy . they concluded an agreement 
with England under wliich it \va- stipulau-d that*\vc should enjoy 
equal rights and i)riviieges in thu rhinese provinces of Yunnan and 
S/.echuen, and rnillicr th.>l caclj Gmci iiuieiii eiig.igeJ 0; use its inlluenee 
and good oftire': for tliii purpo‘-(‘ with the l/luiu'st, ( ioverninent ; and }el 
we find tha: notwillsstanding thib the b’reni'!. have opjioseil iis in the way 
1 have indicated. Wliat 1 think oiigiit l«j bo pressed still further upon tlie 
present Guverniueiu is the neeessil) of icaliy piessiug more strongly than 
they appear ti' have jiies.^.d I'.itlicrlo for the liehi to consuucl this railway 
and other r.ailwav^ that a]>iiear dt'^irable in Ihiiisb inlctesis within the 
Chinese Empire, seeing that Russia, Germany, and 1* ranee have already 
got practically all the conc.essions the\ have asked for loi laihvay construc- 
tion within tlial Einjiirt . 1\ e aio U- }ia\c a dc]'Liuitn/;i lr<»iii the Associated 

Chambers of C<aiiiner<\ to l/iol Sali'-biiry on ihe r pli of Jihil 1 ha\e 
been asked, as mo\ing the resolution .:i the aiininl inei'iir.g of the 
Associated CiiambLi.-* ot ( 'oir.nietce, to make one of that deputation. 
What we need) i^ iiot to haw oni^ a->'>ociation on!) [uessing luij^ouant 

questitins upon liiC vUmnlion c/f llu- (b. »vei nuieiii, bui all the aMSuciations, 

' such as 5 our East Indi.i As-aoriation t sjiet iaily, aKo ( o-o]ierriting m jmtling 
the necessary jjres^'Uro njion the Gov'emineni to m.ike I hem take action in 
the inteiebts uf IJiitish trade. J sa v iha; llu; ligiua-s in regaid to British 
trade w'itli Oiina buumitted s(;iiie liilR lime ;igo by my liiend Air. 
Cohjiilioan IukI Iulii called in qaestiorj. It is not tlie question of what 
the British trade with ( hin.i to-da) , but it is ihe j>ossibilitie.s of develop- 
ment of the future that wc have to take into at count. We know that our 
trade with the Indian l aiijiirc is only hall a convn pei bead of the pO))ula- 
tion per annum at ]Mi.seui, but wc also know that if we develop India as 
we ought to d(.v'ei(']j il b> railw.iy nsirni and otherwise*, there is a 
possibility of increasing our trade enormoiisK. So in the case of China 
we know that wlierever Jvussi.i, i'rance, oi (ierur^ny acquires i)redumiiiant 
control over any terriiury the wide world over Ilritioh goods are excluded 
by j^)rotective taiilfs: and although we are told that we Irave*^ certain 
assurance.s from those ( Toveniments that our rights vvill not be interfered 
with, yet certainly we are liardly able to credit that llial will be the case ^ and 
1 believe liiat as tliey aoiuire inlJueiice, .slowly, but surely, perhaps, when 
the proper time an I ves those iiroloclive duties will be IJUL on British goods 
enunr.ig those ])arts of the Chinese Empire where they have othat pre- - 
t dominant inlluePiue, to the permanent disadvantage of British trade. This. ^ 
^ qiiesuon uf British interests in China is not a party question. I beliefve • 
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that Her Majesty’s Government, if they were to pursue a strong, just, aud''?C: 
wise policy . strenuously and consistently, would have the support of a, 
united nation at their back. (Hear, hear.) Either no protest should t>e * ' 
made at all, or we should maintain the protest. If tve are not prepared to 
maintain protests, then we ought to strive by friendly negotiation to hit* 
upon some arrangement under which the interests of this country will 
suffer as little as possible. I am glad to be able to say these few words on ’ 
this question, because I take the grealcsi interest in it, having travelled 
through Britisli Biirina riglit up to tlie CUnnese frontier with' the special 
purpose of gaining iiiifoiinaLion as to the possibilities of commercial 
development, noi^nly in* •liriiish E»urma, but by the connection of British 
Burma with China. 'There is no qtu siion at piesent so vitally affecting 
British trade interesib in the fuluic as ibis. We know tbal w'hcreas thirty 
or forty years :igo wx, had j^raLtical .supr^nia*' } in I lie rnatkel^ of the world, 
to-day fuFLigii nation^ aie able uianufcU lure for ihcmsclves what we 
used to stij)p!y tliein with, and b> lensun of tliis f.ut, and aBo by the 
eri. ' ting or pioit.ciiv< larifb. ngaiiis! l;iiti.*.}i goods, we arc more than e\er 
dependent, and vvic be in liie fiitnrt, upon ll.e inarkels of tiie world, where 
we have an eipi.; right K; ira.’u with all <»ther nations. I low just a policy 
it \V(jLild be oi liir Maie:>ty’> (•overnm^iiL It) demand an equal right to 
tiade throughout lire Ch.ine.-jc I' nipiic, when we leiin rnber that throughout 
the whole w'oi id- wade Hmisli Umpire wv. gi\e to the ir:u\c of all nations 
eijual light.'-* witii oni;;ei\e'^ ! 1 submil that tb.al i)olicy is !u‘t only a pohey 

thill IS vnail) iiiipoHjr.l nt th. uilure pu“.]M*ri!\ t)t this ( ouniiy, but it is a 
just policy, a polity Mil wbu'h ibe (lov*. mini nt wivuh! have the united 
si!]>poit eif the whole niuion, ti they deiemimcd to hold by it, and push it 
forward in evmy pos.'^ible way. ( Aj *p!au'a:. i 

SiK lij.xu\ Ch SM.M.ft \M ; With ngatd tw snIku Mr. Colquhoun ha.s * 
beeii s:iy me a!)oni the Keel River andi Xanning, and lhee\tieme nnporl- 
ance of it, may 1, as one wiio is mn.re.siei] in !■'. i*^lern hank.s and the trade 
of Hongkong, say that T leg.ud that as ot immense iiu] leirlance, and that 
those who are be.tcrable to spc-.ik with authority on tb.e subjecr than myself 
do reg.itd ilii**. eonce.‘'Si(»n of tbe ^,[;ilelc of the \ angLs/e Kiang as being, 

• I hjve iieavd it said, lliegreaiesi < -uh es'^ion that has ever been made in the 
East to Engli.sh coiniiieua ? Hvav far that is endangered by the possible 
advance of Russia fiom the North 1 Lunfess seems to me a soniewhat 
remote specul ilion. Russia has a gieat deal rm her lu.nds in the North. 

It require^, of ('onrse, most anxijiu.s watching, ami }K)ssibIy more robUsSt ' 
treatment than the su!>^eet has hitherlr; received. As to the South, and 
the impurianee ot that trade g(ung .seaward, and going from the coast into 
the iiiceriui- by the Vangts;'e Kumg, there is, I thirk, no doubt that an/ 
enormou-i «-phere is open to British trade, and that the serious apprehea* 
sioAp which those who w'alch tlie loiirso of English commerce naturally.* 
entertain may to some extent be alleviated by the prospect of opening the 
province. It is a matter whic h gentlemen like yuin selves, who watch the 
statisticj^ of trade, cannot obser\e without grave anxiety, that whereas 
year by year Germany and Belgium make enormous stride.s in proportion 
to the trade of the world at large, and whereas America is bounuing for- 
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'• , ward at a rate that is really almost inconceivable, as it would seem ftom'' * 

'• the statistics of British trade, the exports year by year and month by month ;• 
appear to be a dwindling quantity ; and if you takt* the proportion of British' 
trade and the ])roportions of other nations in the foreign commerce of the' 
'world, yon will find a still more startling decline of the British comjjared 
V,’Wilh the laige {'•gure at \vhi<Ji it stood some time ago. 1 entirely agree 
'^,with the obs'crvalions of Mr. Colqiihoun as to the feelings that Mr. ' 
Chamberlain’s' speech inspired in all haiglishmen, and in tlic 'sincere hope 
;"that these 'deput.idons which arc approaching iiie Ihime Minister may 
reccivOj as I have no doubt ihc)- will, con^-ideratc and res]>c'''Tnl attention, 
(Applause.) 

Sir liKi’RL (Ikii-riN ; tlenilemon, 1 liad n » inlianlion of s]»enking to-day 
at all, although I had j^ersiiaded my frieml Mr. ( 'olqiihoun to give us this 
‘ lecture, and #ni very pleased i(» give him oi e word of acknowledgment, 
not*only for the pl^asiirL' hut for the instriK non which lie ha'-^ given to us. 

1 am, ncvc.'lheiess, glad to have .an opportunity ot respriuding as Chair- 
man of ihi'v, Asscx'iation to an invitation of Mr. W alton to ichn in a depu- 
tation of C'haiiihcis of Chomnunt its I .ord S.ilisburv nc\l inontli on this 


exceedingly impoitint quesnon. I think th.n if he wr*uid allow the 
Secretary to that ileigutatii -n to write a toimal n»»le !>» lliis Association, 
we .should he very gkul in give it oui adhereiue, and ^ujip-^tTl to any 
reasonable and teniperalt* i>rou-sl ag.iinsl nt glef t of oi a[)ad)y on this 
<Xueslion, v\hii'h is all-impOT Lain to day. With regard to Mr. ^ 'oKjiihuun’s 
most interesting papj.i, wliir li of ciiinsi* on .an occasion like this be 
only read in part, and there>)y (unilted a areal many of tlic‘ nv)Sl inter- 
esting and im]X)rta!U j.arts of it, 1 would only .sny from die ]>.i[‘eis which 
he has before written on the .subject, and from ohserv.ilnin.'^ in In'- papor 
to-day, it would seem Ih.it ll’e‘ r.niway c<jrnm'inicatif»n from Cpjier 
Burma into Yunnan is not .aHogclher the ea.sy nndi prolitnble under- 
taking wliich it r'crtainly .seemed to me a few years ag(^. '\ hie more the 

question is looked at, the greater the liiltieulLies seem to become. The 
Utter change in the ]x.»liii( al ■situation h.'is e-..il.iinly imide the attack on the 
trade of China more fea-silde from the seacoa'-l, .and from the mouth of 
the Vangts/,e Kiang than from the railway line from Burma into Yunnan.*, 
At the same lime, th.at railway must eventually be made from Mandalay 
to ihc isorth— to the head waters of the N'angts/c. 'That is obvious: 
whether in five or ten years is a mailer of very little imjxirtance when we 
are dealing with the whole future trade of the world. Tt has tc' be made 
to meet lines which will be driven inward from the sea. As to the 


impertinence, the insolence cT the claim of France to prevent bur 
driving railways from liurma into the heart of China; '.upposing that 
the TChinese Government ap[)rove of such a ^tep, I think it is really 
almost impossible for Englisiuncn to understand, or to li.sten to it with, any 
tolerance. 1 do not think that Englishmen would permit any Government; 
of theFsto listen for a moment to such a claim on the part of France. At 
any j^ate, if such an idea is entertained by any Government of eithjer party, ’ 
I trust that Englishmen are still men of such a nature a,s they were in the 
* old days, and would very quickly undeceive them as to what is ^raepaiBy.v\ 
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jthou^ht in the country of such a pretension. No doubt France would Irke J^ 
; to exclude us not only from China, l)u|^from Africa, and any other part pf'^'" 
■the world where she could set up a hostile tariff against u.s ; but at the 
. same time that claim is not one we are prcj^ired to Admit, ^'^nd while we ' 
give e'|ual rights to cveiy otlmi nation, we are certainly determined to 
maintain our own rights unimpaired. 

Air. Wai/i ( )N ; I should he veiy pleased to (‘onvey to the Secretary of 
the United Associations of the ( hainhers of (Jornincrce the expression of 
feeling that we ha\e jusl heaicl, an.d will laLe eaie that soiiie conimuni- 
cation is sent to the SefU J.ny <jf ihi- !■' is» India Associati^m. One of the 
strong ))cnnts that ?\e \vi^h*Ui pje^'. uptm the UiMverninent is the lines that 
are being pu-hed druvn Sf)uth ironi llu* Xouh China, esi)cciaily a line 
thal I (jiU-siioiH'd tlic l/jKlei Se< retary Stale fo^' l'<neign Affairs upon 
last I'i.!!. sday c\.Ming It is rLp.ated tii it the ;i, lielgian, and 

German, a lul die K'ism(»( hlnese hank au neg(;liaiing a ('oncession to 
counei.l IVkip. with The Ujapei \a.»i!.\ of the ^'angl^/.e Kiang, that l‘\)reign 
cr-; Irol ove! dial iint 'if railway a>'>LMa d, and that die ca[)itai will be 
entiiclx found b\ sttking the < oin essiun. 1 askeii Wi.ctlier the 

f’oreii:n c’onirol d am'uUI j;e f>n ihc same hues ns tlie roreicn control 


over tlv. 'I ran^ Mam'liuriau 'riie teply was that the (Government 

had no infoimaiion v.s]' 1o dic* ])iasi m in repaid tf' dn. matur, but that they 
had tcieanipiu'd to ('Lnulv Maci.lonah^ making iinjuiiy on 'I'uesday 
moiuing ia'h 1 aNi asht^d '\\l'ielh.ei d*:i- line of R.iilssay coming down 
under thosi. rundindns woo'd nc.'l be a viouition of die arrangement 
rcccntb «.»■t^.M^d inio with ('liir.a in legiid tu die pioviuce.s abunmg on the 
\hingls7e kiang river. I lu^pi* dial jtiinl action will be taken h) die East 
India A-.-U! i.iimn lOid die .\s•^o^. lated ( hami- !■> of (-omintici., as well as 
the CIjI'K! \sst)i iaiioi', .and odn.i Jinpoitani o^'dii*- 

All. .M.iJ. : Some lemaiks wl'.ah !m\l fallen fr'oTii the lijis of Ah 
Walu-n, and ai .o h'om Mr hi ii-el tiiifrm, ra’O’.ei make me reel n a dui} as a 
Aleinhei ol ilie C'ouiicii nr ihi:, \ ^s(h i.iiioii lo inter in\ [iiolesl uj^on one 
point. I am ad! in (aioui ot 'IdadL-, ami of Ilriiisli Railway entci- 

prise, ..no- ol a u/iniit Riinsii !'•) u'\. I.hii wim.!! J Jiear that tliii deputation 
•is going to pi '.ipose lo Lord .''^aasbii?) , imong other things, dint this railway 
shoultl be mad- Irom IJiiim:! a< lus- ihi:. \a-i> (hhiciili mountainous 1 erritory 
into Viinnau, I want le kii^w w liedu r iIiaL deimtatiiui is going to propose 
tliai the Indian Guveinmeiit should pa> loi that Railway, ot guarantee 
the caiiiial of ihe R.\ii\\a>, o', whethei Ihitish MeK hants, and JJritish 
Engm^'ers, and Ihitish ce.piialisis .iie indei)eiulent and self-reliant enough 
to supjd) lliat ( a]iiiaj, oi tint guarmiee, and nor, as il ey have dune in the 
past wHeii^tiiey ivant fill duel ta< ililies foi Ihiti^h trade and Ihitish enter- 
prise, to go to the Indian Guveiiimiml, and ask India, imj)overishc& by 
■ famyie and bad trade, and bmdeiue wilh neix ssary, or unnecessary frontier 
military cxpendilure, and whetliei w.-, as an Associadon, are going to ask 
•the Government to rei|iiest dial (."oimli)-, and its Indian Exchequer, to pay 
■for this.diffieuk and costly Railway, oi lo guarantee the capital to be 
braised. I certainly, for one, would protesl most warmly against that. It 
;;Js British which is going to be encouiaged. Air. Walton spoke of a 
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railway connecting 300,000,000 of population in China, and 300,000,000 . 
in India ; but if you go to the We|j^ of Burma there is a barrier between 
Burma and India, and that railway will not conned the 300,000,000 of 
-population o*f C'hina Uith the 300,000,000 of India directly, but it will 
connect the 300,000,000 of China with the whole British Kmjiire trade and 
shipping. 

Mr. Moui.vfiv R.vfj il'ddin Aiimkf* thought the remarks recently made 
by Mr. Cliamberlain were the key lr> liie situation. After tiie Japanese 
War the inanition ^)r China was made between three Kiiropcan powers. 
That was the time for i'.ngland 10 join the combination, or to make an 
alliance with Japan. If there were a W 4 ir had ih:t coiintiy any allies? Mr. 
Chamberlain had spoken of llie United States, but they must remember 
there were many difliculiies bekne Her Maji'st^’s CJovernment could adopt 
a vigorous action. Mr. Cliamberlain had sa«d thnt the diffcrenl [larts of 
the empire should unite, and it would be a good thing if that could be 
done, for the trade, not only of tliC'iC islands, but tlie tr..de of India 
would be materially licnefitcd. He enlircly lavivured the theory ]nit 
forward by the lecturer tlial there should be a railway between Burma 
and China. 

Mr. CooiAiiN desired lo say a few words as nn I'.ngineer wlic? had 
travelled in the East, and been a good dc.al in ( hina. lie desired lo im- 
jness upon tliem the e.xlieine importance i'osleiii'g trade, especially 
manufacturing trade, with llie < hinese lanpifc. It was a ( oiintry of vast 
resources, and could take all that they could ))0^si!>ly give them. 'Fhc 
Chinese merchant was in ’n.s oj>iniou a fine horn unable man, aiul it was 
only the high class OfliciaK who were iin'^euipulou'-. 'Fhe (’liinese; 
merch.inls Avould not hesitate Ir# fmd money for improvements if tliey ^‘clt 
that that money was ])roperly invested. We would strongly urge t' at this 
Country should fighi tor its riglus. 'Fhey had all ilie coaling siatitui^, ^md 
the’ time would not be found to occur again u hen the an-pices would be so 
favourable. 

Mr. B.MTvius thought It had not l)een clearly staled by Mr. rohiuhoun in 
w'hat direction the trade wTts lo g(-), and on this subject he would like some 
information. 

The CiiAiuM \N : I uni) ^l^ic to move a vote of thanks lo Air. (.'oh[uhoun 
for this exceedingly intcr'.'sling paper. Undoubtedly hi' speaks with great 
ki\owledge and oxperienee or. this subject. We arc all very much indebted 
to him, especially at this time, when c.xj^eil e\idence i.s of sucli great 
value. 

I can only say that this iitiestion of our relations, especially of India with 
China, is one 1 liave not only for the last six months, but for se^veral years 
considered as of jiara mount importance, and that I felt regret that so 
many other subjects were attracting the attention (;f the (iovernn>cnt, 
which seemed lo me of much less impurlancc than this subject. I am led 
to make a general observation. The great evil — and I believe it is an 
evil to w^hich Sir Ucpel (iriffm has on several occasions called attention — 
is that we have not what may be called an Asiatic Department in our 
Public OfTices, which deals with questions, not only when, but before th^y;^; 
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arise, and which would act as an Intelligence Tlepartniont, Vou are wcB 
aware that all armies in Europe now have an Intelligence Department in' V ’ 
which plans are prepared for any contingency which may arise. AVhat we 
want abov'^e all things is that we should nut be exposed to surprises. A 
Government is only really .strong which is never surf^rised. (Hear, hear.) 
We had better take a leaf out of the hook of Ru.s.sia. What is the 
feature of Russian policy which is must striking ? That Russian policy 
proceeds along direct lines, 'ri-iey know exactly here lliey are going, and 
they do not lose sight of their objective, whif li is by no means mysterious. 

If once you have a clear objective, and do not deviate Irorn thit objective, 
then you will l^e Strong, •jwid you will j^revent other Po*\ers — J lay great 
stress upon that — frorrt crossing )oiii paiii. Wiiat is wLinted now is that 
the Government should lay duv\n ver\ ( le.irly wbat is its (objective. I 
have such confidence in the '.strength ot thi.-. ^ i/iinir), and 1 :iin well aware, 
what is the --'opinion hi‘i<l abroad as to the sirungili of this (Jimnlry, that I 
believe if once you have ! ud down ‘ riial is my objective ' vuu will not “ 
111 ;l many l oitign (Vuiser, a* vuss >oiir coui-e. iiut if jou have no 
positive objective, if all foreign < uuniries kn(»\v t’hai )uii have not made 
lip yoin miml wl ere v .u are going, then ari^c'^ a weakness which I con- 
sider a source oi \erv great dangcU; becni.se yon will be foiestalled. 

Wiih reg.nrd to tim \ei> important point rnenii(>iied b) .Mr. (.‘onnell, 

1 quite agree with him tlint ibi-> is a qiKsiion ot Imperial Policy par 
t\\'Ld/ie?h’i\ and that wlmre V'ti have (piesiioi.s of Impel lal Policy you must 
deal with them out oi Imi-er..'.’' I utkU ; .‘nd liial where tin. re i.s a doubt 
whether undcreikmg benetn^^ iovhii ^.-ven reinoulv, but where un- 
doubtedly ii benefits the l'an]>iie- - in sueii a (Xi e you nuiit give India the 
full benefit of tlie doubt. (Tleai, he ii ) I sh-wiM hmI [)e prepared lo 
make India contribute to sii« }: undeilakiiig- , but if tljLV aie of vital 
inuport.ance, 1 canntg fir a moimuit dc ul>t, ili.ii wh-.o- eve»v day most 
speculative scljeme.s are laum lu il and jina^t c.qiitab for sc henu-s wliich 
really do affet i Prilish iJil<.,usi'., tliu nious-v wijl be loi ilicoming, if Govern- 
ment doer^ not withhold its c f ainieriam i ■. 1 beg :«» m- we a v(.)rj ^.)f thanks 

to Mr. ( k)lqul^f)lm. d'his was laiiied In af c lam.ition. 

. Mr. Coi.i.»riioi X ■ W h'i ynn i-eimission I will m e\ijj\ a few' sec:onds in 
reply to seveial jioints s\luch have been lai.sed. . rirst with regani lo one 
pcjint made by Mr. Walton lo the effect that in conMd^.iing the que.stions 
oi our intert.sls in (..'hiiui how impufect thru « . 'iisider uiim must be if we 
only think of wb.al the iiade i.s ittd.iy. 1 woiiN] [>eg \ on to bear in mind 
that when 1 rccenll>' raised this «iuesiioe., as 1 have ihone wliercvcr possible, 
feeling that it was the duty of a man like m).^elf who had knowledge of 
that part yf the woi id to iin[)arL it lo Gomur) men ; and when^ my 
Figures were contested by men like Sir KuhLUl Giffen what did he say? 
He said in effet't : 'J'he "I'lade with ( hina is not so important as you are 
, told ; it is not so many millions ; it s so many millions less. It is not the 
trade done by the w’holc llritisli Eiup-iie, l>y tbanadu, and Australasia, and 
South Atfica, and all the different possession^ abroad with that Couny-y ) 

, \it iis only what passes from the Manchester warelioiises through the Board 
. Trade Records in London. Can you conceive anything more petty, 






more absurd, or a more narrow way of looking at British interests abroad ? 
Mr. Walton has told you that the way to estimate our interests is not' 
simply to look at what they have been in the past, or maybe to-day, but at 
the magnificent fiitui\‘, the magnificent margin which exists in the market 
out there. As a proof I ask \ou to recollect what the master of the school 
of which men like Sii Robert Giffcii aie mere disciples, Cobden, said forty ' 
yQdts ago in the House of C]omnions. He talked of the miserable trade of 
China, and he jjrediricd that then- wo'uid nevci be any e\i)ansion of that 
trade. It w»as a })err<ici im]H)ssil)iiity. What arc the facts? Between 
1856 and 1896, dial miseiable trade, although that ('onntry remained still 
absolutely unojicned, Lxpand.ed (rcmi under ,tvn ii\ilkons to over foity 
millions. 

Regarding tl\e ipiu^tion oi ihe Railwa\^ liom. tlu. Xnitli Mr. W'alton has 
pro[)eriy oiawn > oiir altcJition to llic gia\e tkinLci those Railways that 
are being iliiwu down St^uih. Whcii I was in rekin last \<.'ar I had occ'ii- 
sion to kn<jV' a great deal «'f what was on J was lli'-re when this 

so-called Ih lgian couihination, whi< li in lealuv was a l ic’mli combination, 
engineered l^y tiu I'leiu h Mini'^lei, and supported t'r r.'/tnT/trc by the 
Russian Minister, almost siu^cadcdi, alniosi had set med tlie control ol 
20,000 miles of iMiiik kailwa\‘- o\li llw %dio\ nf tlu ('Innese Hmpiie. 
Fancy what that would mean ' 'l'll^ > :ilnu)'l i'.ad die thine, signed, and it 
was sloi)ped. It was stoppe*! b) a < cunlunatioii of tlncL Mmi^lers going 
to the Chinese Cio\ eTumf iit, and protesting m the \lt\ slion.L’esi tcnn.s 
possible-- in tflect saving ‘M\ e v'lll ni»: jvinnt tlin. to be done.'^ And 
thf)Se three Ministcm weie, who? I'hi Fngii-'b Ministei, ilie Geiman 
Ministoi, and ihe Cnned Stin-ws Mn.istca, wl.o anionuni^ ally 3011 may say 
closed in and a<'ti d l-»ged'»ej 'rinit is the < onibination that w’e oiiglnKi iiave 
tO'da) . d'hal iiuis^ ( ouk about in the Inlnu . W c Inive an object les'^on 
there. Mr. (..’onnelJ has laised the ouo^nor. aiuni' f.y ^vhoiii the Railway 
is to be made, and S(. »)ri, .oid l.ord Kta\ ha^ I dunk ino^i adimrably di.s- 
posed of dial, d'lieic can be no (jiie^lioi: ir: .1 t ase this sort as to wlicre 
the snpjjorl i.s to c'ome liom Ibu )e.ijs I iia\e pTes-^td tin's (|L:e.'-tif)n upon 
ihe C’cmntiy, and fifteen NCais agw win 11 'au h a .suggcsli'>n was received as 
the rn^'sf. absind anti imimssilile idea I < a..K‘ foi wai d and .said thio ought 
to be Innll b)’ tlie ModKi v 'minli) : it ought tu bt‘ an Jniperial ])roject. 

Of recent >eais ciu: IIjuik ( hjVLinmenl, v. Ju> l unsidered sin h a question 
as absolutely beyond all <'on''ideratir)ns, have cornc to this : that they are 
to-day building a i ail way f»f O50 miles ni Cganila. SiivLd)’, in the name of 
common-sv^nse, if this C'omui) tiiinks it goud business lo build railways of 
ihat'iengdi to the i)iot./3 uplands of Cganda, u is'woUli the interests of this 
Country to connect two Jsmjfires numbering ^50 millions of jthe* human 
race*. Mn Connell spi»ke of 1 ord Salisbury, lie is llie one man in this, ■ 
Country who has persislcntl) advocalv.d this veiy liiu-. He sanctioned the 
survey of this line 35 year^ ago, an ! again icn or fifteen years later i>ressed 
its being carried into CAeculion ; an.J not two yens ago l‘c returned to this' ; 
■old idea of his, and recoiiimendtid this very line, to the Country— what he 
• calfed tliC mside track, or the back wa)* to C}iij:ia. ^ . 

Mr, Baines asked as to where the trade was to go. Perhaps I .did I.-' 
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Jimlte it clear, as 1 intended to, that in the connection of two waterways ^ '' 
like the Yangtsze, with its three thousand miles of water, and the Irra- . 
waddy, with its 12 or 15 miles, and in the connection of two Empires of' 
350 millions, and 300 millions of population, it really hardly seems to me a 
question to admit of deciding beforehand ai: to [)recisely the divide whence 
the trade will go one way or the other. 7'his is what has been fatal to this 
project. The people in Shanghai have always been wishing to know that 
the trade vvould come down to Shanghai ; tlic peo]»le on the Indian side 
have wished to knenv that it will all go down to India, "f^hat is not the 
way to regard an Imperial project of this sort. It must be looked at from 
a comprehensive i)C»inl of vu:w. W'e must look uj>on the writer communi- 
cation on (jne side, and this railway on the other as t r)mjjilementary, and I 
think we can with confidence hope tha» any conned ion of that sort must 
work out a favourable result for the trade of the (Country. 

As regards the (iiiestion of Nanning and tlio South you all know that we 
have been assured more than (inct‘, especiall) by tlie Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, that nndci iIksc- srj railed ('onressions winch we have re- 
ceived from China iSritish shi[is <Mn be taken everywhere, to the remotest 
recesses cm ('hina, as he c:allcd *U to every riverside village, hamlet, and 
station in that hanpire. is not lhi> the lime when \\e ought to apply that 
test to this oilier Mih siion of the W’est Kiver? Should \ou not test it in 
this case at Nanning, which wx* tlemanded should be oj^en as a treaty 
port? 'I'he brent'h have tised their inlUicnc'c far as to make it im- 
possible. Is it not on ini'- waterway that the lest should be a]>plied, and I 
say als(^ with torce ^ 

1 beg in conclusion to ask you to kmu in returning a very w'arin and 
cordial vote of tbanks to Lord Keay fi>r the very kind manner in which he 
has jiresided ; and not only iur the mannei 111 whicli he lias jjresided, but 
for the ver) exceedingly wise wc^ids he has atitlressccl to us — wcirds^that 
ought to be weighed by e\ery man whii lias real inleresl of India and 
oiirjiossessions in the JUtsi at he.iii ( Applans^-. ) d'hc- [iroceei lings then 
terminated. 

'I'he annual riu'eiing of the I'kist Imlia Asso- iation was held on Friday, 
May 27th, at the H'eslminster 'Town Hall. Sir Lepel ( Irithn, K.r .s.i., was 
in the chaii. 'riie President of the Association, ix>rd Reay, o.c.s.i., o.c./.J::., 
W’as present and took part in the discussion and the routine work. Among 
others present weie Mr Cieorge Ihirker, Mr. V. H. 'I'iiornlon, o.c .t.., 

Air. I.,eslc‘y Prob^n, Mr. J. 1!. Penningion, .Mr. A. K. CimurII, Mr. P. M, 
Tait, Kumar V eer, Lhlaf Raghubansi and Miinshi Kashi Peishada. L.ord 
Rcay proposed the election as a member of II. 11. .Sidian Aga Khan, k.c.s.j., 
and Sir itepel C'lriffm jiroposed the election of Muiishi Kashi Perahada. 
They were both iinainmou.sly elected. 'I'he report and accounts were 
adopted and pas.sed. 'The Pre.sideni and the thiee retiring members of 
, Council, Sir 11. S. Cunningham, k.c.i.k., Sir Charles F^lliot, K.c.s.l., and 
Sir G. S. V. Fitzgerald, jc.c.f.k., v'ere unanimously re-elected. 
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^ CORRKSPONDENCK, NOTES AND NEWS. 

THK KATV J5K()TI-1ERS. 

It is with sincere i>leasiire thnt \vc hear by telegram from liombay of the 
release of Llie Natn brothers. It will be remembered, in connexion with 
the recent disturbances in that Presidency, that these l\vr) gentlemen w^ere 
detained by the ])f lite on suspicion of complicity in liu* riots. It cannot 
be denied tliat a good de.il ol sii|>ei fliious severity lijis marked the con- 
ditions of iheii im a!<'eration . for tliey h.ive been confined in separate 
gaols and have not been i^ermiiied to .see tlu members ol their families. 
Tliis, considering that the) were merel) imp. Jsoned on .-suspicion, and had 
not been brought up lor trial before a C'ourt, is •^url!y sulheiently drastic 
ai'd crude, in view o| the Act oJ ilabea. f'orpns, .ukI wc* may hope, for 
the sake of (^iir piestige in the I )Ljien(lenc\ , th il such cases arc n(»t of 
frecpient occLirrenc e. 'The apparent iniu'>ti< < of the \\ln;lc proceeding in 
the case of these gentlemen is slievvn m the lac t that nenv, aft. t some 
months’ detention in an Indian gacd, the) aie i>ol!i leleasctL One of these 
gentlemen has held higli ami responsible ) .c.ssitions as an oHbai of tlic 
(iovernmenl, ha\ ing servcal as an Ilomnarv Ma..-i-.!rale and ( 'ommissioncr 
of the (‘ily of Poona. 'Pho) aie not ol the iifl raff ol }>oml>ay, l)ut gentle- 
men of position and influence. ’I'hey belong to an ancient and well 
known Hindu f.imily who have alwavs been known for tlalr lovaltv to our 
Crown and (lovernmeiu. , huig ago a*- wh^ ii the Mahiatta denninions 
w’cre act|uired f(;r the Ihitish from the Peshwa. iIk X.ilns rendered iin- 
]Dortant aid l(^ the linvernnKnt of India, and lali-i on theii services have 
on repealed occasje^ns rectived .icknowle- Igment uom eminent Indian 
statesmen. 'J’hcy have i-w i been all:i< lied siil)ife('‘is of ilu- Jirliish, and 
have taken active.' luonoraiy pari m tlie jniblic adinimslration of lln* city in 
wdiich 1 hey have resided. (aLarl), if siK'b men as liiesc. hill at anytime 
under suspicion of uisallec liv/n to llie t lov i-mmenl, liiev should lOt too 
h.istil) be assumed to be guilt), t'neii ckieution b) the DeparMnent of 
I’olicc should not take place, wiilioul piopeilv autP.enticated iiiformalion, 
and the) should be brouglit up for Inal as speedily as possible. Instead 
of this, it aj^iJcai.T that tlu ) have not even been informed as l(» Llie cliaiges 
on vvlih h the) have oeen impris«^ned. ^\’e dc* not hesitate to say that 
under no well orileied svsiem ot Coveniment ought sutdi a stale of things 
to be pf^ssibie, and liiat whoevei tbe |>arties m.a) lie who are re.s]»onsible for 
lhi.s most grave miscaiiMge of justice they ought to be j>laced on trial as a 
clisgiace to the Atlmini^iiaticm. If sueli insUinces of mal administration 
are [jossiblc in tlie caseol gentlemen liokling the liigh social position of the 
Natu brollieis, who have, tlie powa-r of einp](»ying counsel and setting the 
law in motion, who shall say how much of crass inju.stice is done by the 
]iolic’e ill the case tjf j>ersons of obscure position ' \Vc arc glad to see that 
sorve of the Anglo-Indian newspapers have taken* this matter warmly up, 
and that the wife of the elder of these gentlemen has sent home a Vetition 
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to*^the Hotise of Commons, asking that attention may be given lo the case 
of her deeply-wronged husband. We arc also glad to sec that ifhder the^ 
combined influence of Press and Petition, the Clovernment of India has 

"V 

at length been led to sec the error that has been ])erpcy'ated, and that on 
the 10th of May these gentlemen were set at liberty. We shall doubtless 
hear more of this case Lifer on, and in the incantiinc we hope tliat t!^c case 
will be remernhered in future flu- the belter fonchift of those who are 
rcs]>onsible foi our national [)resiigt in oui foreign I >epcnden( ies. — U 


LANM)rr RISSAKI MOllAX OVNCI LI 

A petition has been j)rese!rted to Mi A. J. iJaLour on behalf of Pandit 
Kissari Mohan Cianguh, the Sanskrit seiinlai atui Iranslatt/r nUo l*"nglish ]jrnbe 
of the great Indian epic iKjein, the Mali.ibluiratn, a wwrk wliich absf»rbc<l 
all his CMicrgies lorthitlecui yeais. h is urged b> -he petitioners that the 
services r-c-nderL rl to Use l‘hnpire b> the trap.siai ion e.iii liard!\ IfC overrated, 
and tliat no nuMSuie of/ bln recomnlion ui)u]d f)<‘ loo gieal for labours 
so rolde ami p.iObuu as ^ i<)-,e •>! kissin MoJuiu t langulL He has 

taken fioin iIk llriiish Kaj and fnuin W esloni seh jiar-luj* the shame of 
leaving untiansfeiied t(^ tia* language of the go'.eining j*ow«'i j iicliand 
wonderful mass ol anr ient |).'H!r\ < outwiniug many viius and imgget*^ of 
the puiesl ]i:erar\ Liold. He has reain-^l no rew.nd for his labours, and 
now tlivil old ag»‘ has (smu. upon iiiiii ami wuh it seruais diininution in 
his resonrc't's, Mi. Paiitmi 1. aski*d to km ogn his mcnis and services by 
the grant of a ] ension from tin* t ’imI List. Ainoi .g those who liave signed 
the letter to iK. 1 iisi Lord t)f tla I’leasm y ait. the Lari of Northbrook, 
Lord Kc.iy. v'*^:r 11 . Moiuli A\ liliains, :ur labvlu .\»nold, Sii Licorge Pird- 
wood, Sii' K< p- r Lethbridge. Piofess»'.r Klu*- I )avids Predessor ('owcil and 
ProfesS(ji Xeii 


SllA >111 

'Tile dioUnbafiee \vhiK:h ha*' KMon;!) tak*. ic pl.itf iK'e n- considered 
f)f very little imj>orlance. 'The t<'wn i.-. a p’.ace of tall for siranicrs and 
junk.s passiut, up ami tiown the j !\ er \ aug rr./L . i>y die 'I’reaty of Shi- 
inoiii.'Scki ( \i)iii 17, 1S05). “'I'he trade, it -iideiice, im iiKtiies, anrl inanu- 
iaciUTCS ('f !aj»ane.se sujuect.s are uiuler Lfu; sanu* tajiuhnons and with the 
Siiiie iirivilcges an\l facilities as e\i‘>i at ihe present njM.r, citi'.s, ttnvns and 
jiorts of (Vnina.” 'The rigliis, llujs acsjnired b} the Japam-s. , at'crued by 
the “most favtHucti natum '' clause, iv> die siibjef'ls of odu ' p«.w('rs having 
treaties with (.diina. 'The* ] ><;rl, liy det^r' c datetl Sej>teniber .:0. 1896, was 
44eclarcd*o]>en. and was arlu.iil> o])(‘neil tm ( >cud a i i I'-h'h. 'i'b.e customs 
and business ronnneuced at ont'e, wilhnui an\ disimbaufe. I'he naUve 
population is estimated at about 70,000, with a Cvinsidcrable floating 
popufation. I'heir Jioiises stieti h ; Lmg the hank-^ < f the river to the extent 
of three to four miles. 'The people aic rather tmbulent in their habits, 
but the town may yet heroine very jm]»ortanl to commerce on the great 
Yang-tsze Valley, whose surriuindings me full <*! mineral wealth not^el 
, touched. 
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Tr ■' The Future pf'Chind .-]'’^'' "• 


' ' THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 

The Chinese papers say that by a new treaty Russia has acquired the 
right to make a railway from Petuna to Port Arthur. What land they 
require China concedes to them. They will w’ork all mines in Manchuria 
without interference on the part of China. Ta-lien-w^an is to be an open 
port; Russia wM 11 collect customs dues and duties. After collection Russia 
will pay them over to C'hina. At 'I'ientsin all traders desiring to visit Port 
Arthur must be ])rovided with a permit by the Russian consul at Tientsin. 

The plague is giving trouble at Canton, but the visitation is not so severe 
as it was last time ; the sanitary authorities an* preparing to take measures. 

The anti -foot- binding movement looks hopefifl in Hunan. Near 
Chengsha, the c,aj)ital, it is really taking hold of the pcoj)le. In one 
district only two villages refuse to join in it. A relative of Marquis Tzeng 
is proninenl in this most necessary and highly philanthro]uc movement 
to free Chinese girls from ihe torture of foot-binding. 

The sale of books i)ublished by tl^c Socie ty for the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge, Christian and (General, in ('hina goes lorward rapidly. "J'hc demand 
for our books is incessant and always increasing ; the tone at the meeting 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge is liiglily chceiing. Poor 
China ! she suffers from her former folly, hut slic is waking fiom her long 
sleep. In the future history of mankind, the steady industry ot the people 
and their immense numhers will occasi<»n their t>ccii])ying a ])osition of 
unquestionable imi)ortancc. 

The abandonment of opium-smoking is now a inatiei •)f discussion in 
journals. It is a tremendous evil, but its removal is noi impo'^sible. Like 
foot-binding, it will give wav, but the abandonment of foot-bindiiig is much 
easier to accomplish than ihat of o])iunn smoking. ( ^iristianity, however, 
will help (Jhina to rid herselt of boili. 

Shanghai, May ib, j. Ivokins. 


CAN VD.\ AND 'i’HK UNl I IvD STATJkS. 

The article “( annda and the United States —I’ast and Present — J.oss 
by the Treaty of Independence,’’* is a very interesting one, but it only in- 
tensifies tlu: idea and satisfactorily jiroves the fact ot tiie ignorance, 
•stupidity, and seif-sutTicieiK y of the IJrilish (Cabinet of (loorge III., to 
whom was r:oimnitte(l the care of the J^ritish Kmpire. It was only one of 
the many blunders which they committed, and to which must be attribut* d 
the loss to Great Fhil.iin, not only of the Icrrilory mentioned in the article, 
but of the whole present United States. 

The .southern boundary ot ( 'anada was further sheared of a great deal of 
territory from the absolute lark of geographical knowledge on thci part o^.- 
thCf Cabinet at the time. 'I’lie boundary was to he a certain parallel of 
latitude, and the wiseacre, who decided the (juestion, drew a line across' ' 
the map, not knowing that he was running on a tangent of the arc, instead 
of the arc itself. ; 

When w-e know that, in one case in later years, a Cabinet officer did not ' ' 
knqw whether British Guiana was h part of the mainland of South America 
..dr a West India island, the previous geographical botches ivere not $istonish- ; 

* See January, 1898, pp. 93-119 
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i rX^afus^a and the iJniied^ States. ^ ' 

’. y mg:" It seems to me that, when a man becomes a Cabinet officer, he 
‘C” should prepare himself by study for the business he is going to attend to. 

' Unfortunately he is, and has been, often put in position by accident, and ^' 
is as much out of place as if you set a blacksmith to mend a w'atch or 
amputate a leg. 

And the situation, in regard to general ignorance of America, does not 
' seem to be materially changed, for when the log of the Mayflower was 
being handed over to the representative of Mr. Jj.nyard, the United States 
Ambassador, the Chancellor of the diocese of London asked if “New 
England ” was a par^ of “ Massachuscits,” and the counsel representing 
Mr. Bayard and Mr. Lee, legal secretary to the T^ishop of London, vrere 
neither of them able to answer the question. At tliis stage of the proceed- 
ings, a representative of the As.sociated IVe-s^s came to the rescue by telling 
His Honour tiie CiianccUor that “ Massachiisells is a part of New Eng- 
land.” 

one who aiipreci.Uos the situation can nf>w wonder that, after the 
patience witli whicli tlie thirteen Cxjlonies- an iznlucky number for Great 
Britain — underwent insult after insult fiom the Itnti'-h ( labinet, the chain 
of loyalty, which was very strong at the tune, should at last have broken, 
and the Colonies luslu'd into open rebellion. If thc‘) were sharp in their 
bargain for territory, one cannot blame them ; but ntie feels disgusted that 
neither the interests of Cainadn, nor of those who had remained loyal, were 
considered importaiit enough fur the British Ckibiiu t to take notice of. 

R. A Sicur.s, 

Late fjoth South l.incolnshire Regiment, 

('iv»l and iMining Engineer, 

IhS I)cp:nt»nent Mineral Surveyor. 

Pitkin Colo, I'eb. 17th, 1S98. 

HIMF/rALl.ISM. 

An esteemed corresj^ondent from C'olorado writes, in lefcrence to the 
observation on “Bimetallism” in oui “Summary of Invents” in our 
October number (page 447) . — “ Ol coiu.se, the gold Monometallic papers 
are mi.srcpresenting ihe condition lien; as much as possible, but Bimetal- 
lism is a very ‘lively coi[)sc,’ and, so far from having eollapsed, is getting 
stronger and more lively than ever. India knows well the loss she has 
sustained by ‘money peddlers.’ Silver is the only thing whicli will give a 
return of prosperity, not only to it, but to the whole weald. Anti if Great 
Britain docs not heed tlfb niarcli of events, she may rue the day that a 
coterie erf such financiers in London, who have sy.stematically robbed India 
‘ • and every place they could for the last 25 years, have tieen allowed to keep 

' silver down for the present. It cannot be kept down, and no legislation 
giving this country further into the hands of such financiers i.s possible in 
■ the present Congress; and when, in 189S, we elect a Lower House favour- 
.. .able to silver, — which we will do, — a Silver Bill, freeing silver from its 
present function as a commodity and making it presentable at the njint 
.^“e^ually with gold, will go through, and no Presidential veto can or will 
it.” 

"'W -sw, * . . . . 
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Bimetallism. 



And in reference to Mr. Twigg’s article in our. April number (p. 236), 
the same correspondent writes : “ I have read the admirable article of Mr, 
Twigg — viz., ‘The .Monetary Crisis in India.' ‘Gold could not be used in 
India ' is a very signihranl remark, and he adds ‘ to any great extent,’ which 
is superfluous, as any atti-inpt to force gold on India will be futile, and 
result in fiasco, inakine the disaster now threatening India more apparent. 
Out here in the 'Ve^t. we seem to have nc) paper money except the silver 
certificate in Aaiious sums of .'^5, -^lo, etc., and they are sent here 

from the Kist by ihe money st hemors in order that llie P'ast may not see 
them, and so they fan tell llie siereot\])ed reiJy .nlioiLt the 50 cent dollar. 
1 h:ive now' in my pocket several silver dollars, some* pa])er money (silver 
certificates), and a .'^5 gold piece, for there is no sucii eoin as ii gold dtdlar 
current. It does not matter, vvlit‘n 1 go mtn town to j>urt base goods, 
whether I offer ilie *-'5 golvi ]iieee, the ^5 silver cer'ificnle. or the 5 silver 
dollars, 1 eet as big a worth tor any of the three. 'They are trying 
dangerous exiieriments in Jmli.i. 'flu') have overtumed lIil village com- 
munity rvithoul putting .m>thmg in its place d'hey are attempting to stop 
the natives vomlilnimg tln-ii grievances by bridling tlu* press, and now they 
are going to try tt) force gold on India where silver lias been, and will still 
continue to l)e, the moncN for ages.” 

rROld'.SSOR K. iJ. CX)\VI:LL, RIRSI MKDALldSr Oh 'rilE 
R()V\l. ASIA flC SOCIP. rv. 

In eommenioraiion 01 dn.- (Queen's Jubilee tne Ro>nl Asiatic Society 
re.solved to give a g'hfl med il eveiy three years for the pi«.>motion of 
Oriental le.irnmg. Lord Reay, in the ]>rcsen('e of taninent Orientalists, 
has presented JVofe.ssor K. Ik ('cuNell with ibe first medal, J ,or(i Reay 
observed that Professor (’uwnl’.s coiKim-sls weie of a mo'e exalted nature 
than territorial comjuests, both on actouiu of ilieir iiilrinsic value, and 
also on account of the means by w'hich they had been obtained. Not 
only by his writings on both the Pali and ihe Persian languages, but also 
by his })ii[a]s, he had lH(|ueathed to the world a phalanx of young 
Orientalists. We ^ongrairdate Professor' ( 'owell on liis well-merited 
honour. 


SPAIN AM) dlli: PJIILIPITNE INSURGENTS. 

My statement of Spain endeavuiiiing to buy up the insurgents in the 
Philipjunes, as noted in your last issue (page 4if>), is ^uite coriccl. The 
amount lodged for distribution among the leaders of the in.sur^errts in the 
Baiiks of Hongkong was 400,000 dollars, but as some of them were not 
satisfied with the mode of di^-tribution, they raised an ac.tion at law to 
re.strain the lianks from handing over the money to their chief, until an 
arrangement had been agreed upon as to the respective share of each. 
Of course the action of America has resuscitated the rebellion^ and the 
ait^urgents, with the assistance of this dowry, and with arms and amtnuni* 
lion from the Americans, and the destruction of the Spanish fleet and 
forts, are likely to succeed in their object. Hongkono, 
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MODERN PERSIAN COLLOQUIAL GRAMMAR. 

There is much that is worthy of commendation in the “ Modern Persiiiff- 
Colloquial Ciranimar,’’ by l.)r. I'ritz Ro»cn, lately published by Lu/ac and 
Co., and I concur with AI. Azini, who has noticed it in your pages,* in his 
appreciation of its usefulness to those bej^inners who wish to study the 
Persian of to-day rather than that of former and more classical times. But 
at the same time 1 do not (juite agree with the author of the work in relying 
so much, as he does in Ins JVefLw e, on the style ol the late Shah's diaries 
as authoritative on the point of whal the linguage of 't.oflcrn Persia is, to 
the almost entire ex^'iusion. <^)i that used in every dri\ life, as exemplified in 
vernacular ])la\s, sn< h ;is the of Lankunin. three plays, The 

Pleaders of ihe ( oar/. The Tear /hat Kutuked down the Robber, and 
Monsieur Joitrdan and Musta'a/i Shah, » ub’‘»slu <l some years ago by 
Afessrs. W. II. Alhui ind (.‘o., contained idiomnlif j>hrase'., common at all 
events to 'I'abnV anrl the northern portions of l^r.^ia, winch find no notice 
in :he dialogues. I’oj in.st.inrc, it does not a)»jjeai‘ to me that the universal 
use of the parti* Ic A or /u b b(^rcic vel^)^ in forming a kind of subjunctive 
mood siifhc-ie’ ilv insisted on. tor i; is not an ’in(‘t)ninujn thing to hear it 
prefixed to iJuve oi .foui vcrb.s runiiing in the same ntenc’e. Take hy 
way of exanqrle the qm-ry : Does he wish to gr» and tell him to come 
here?” whuh sfKruld be rendered: M/h/b/had hira-ad bei;uyad be~dyad 
Inja '{ Again, aiilhjugh the phrase Gum \'ha;\ “ He off’” (literally, “Make 
yourself sraire ), is in o.u* ot the dialogin‘s. the ciiually common one; 
Pd shar', “Ck t nut *’ (lileraMy, “(kt on your feet ’’\ does not occur. Once 
’* more, the curious manner of inverting the words ot a sentence in such a 
sentence as “ Wh.iL will you do^" (J/'h/urhui chah fnikumd /), as If it were 
“ Do yivii wish whal you will tin?’ ha.s n >1 i'Ct ii t‘\eniplihed, although it is 
very cruninon in die plays, and tlieir l.inguagi.’ must surely l>e collociuial 
enough. 'I'he use of the negative parlii le ma whlh tire imperative mr^od of 
vert)s IS said at p. 42 to be almost obsrrletc . it is nut so obsolete, liowxver, 
as not to lequire mention in the dialogue evimples. Ou turning over the 
pages of the [ilays, the first negative instance of the negative imperative I 
• come upon is /^i/am ra. hhu 7 m-i/rtfu “ Dt; not, make my lieart bleed.” 

On the whole, however, with the excoj^tion of the numerous misprints in 
the text, which sliow considerable carelessness in Cijrreciion ol proofs, the 
dialogues are rlear and goc)d, and will convey a ver}' correct idea to the 
beginner of the corr<‘cl modern idioms of the language. 

The grammatical ]iortion of the work, with the exception of the omission 
of any notice of syntax and |jroso<ly, homc knowledge of whicii is requisite 
even fdr Lieginners, is a great improvement on that of any grammars I have 
come across, as the rules are well and sinqdv explained. 'Fhe book Jills a 
blapk that has been long void in the early suidy of Persian, and deserves 
success. 

7th May, 1898. A. Rogers. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Clvkendon Press; Oxford, I.ondon. 

I, The Coptic Versiofi oj the JVew Testament in the Norther?! Dialect, 
This enterprising firm lias done well to j)ublish the- work embodied in these 
handsome volumes. 'They contain the lour ( lospel.s - the first volume in- 
cludes the first two Oosi^els, and the other the remaining two ; and each 
volume contains nearly six hundred pages of ‘ letter- press. Of the work- ^ 
manship of these volumes, from the part of the collator to the part of the 
binder, it is impos.sibJe to speak too highly. 

The industry exhibited in the work, as regards the share in it of collator 
and editor, is beyond all prai.se. We have, first of all, a well-written 
Preface, .setting forth the nature of the undertaking and the method of its 
inception; uhen there is a lengthy and very elaboiate Introduction; and 
then lollows the 'J’e.xl and the 'Pjanslation on alternate pages —the Cojitic 
being on the one page, and the English rendering t»f that portion on the 
page opfiosite, tlie whole being thn:! before the eye oi the reader at one 
glance. At the fool of each ])iige arc very learned .Notes, andlhe.se occupy 
(taking one [lage with another) about one half of e.ii h page the work 
through. In tnese Notes tlic well-known MSS. of the original Now Testa- 
ment are referred to according to their recognised designations among 
Biblical scholars — A, li, f'od. Sin., etc., etc., and wherever the sense 
of a passage ie(piircs it the ipsi^sinia verha of the MSS. arc cited. To the 
scholar these Notes aic invaluable, and iroin a cntica! point of view are 
the most important jjoilion of the work. 'They sup}»ly the material by 
wliich the student is })ut at onc" in a jxi.Nidon to apjiraise lor himself the 
historical value of the readings adojited in the 'Text. 

The English lran.slation here given is not intended as a rival of any 
of the translations in Ubc among English people ; it is intended, rather, 
as a rendering, as lilcrai as may be, of the Co[)tic ; thus, in the Lord's 
Prayer (Matt. vi. ii) v\e have the ven<Jering “(nve us our bread of 
to-morrow to- day.’’ The rendering ‘‘ Jiring us not into temptation, 
but save us from the evil points, untortunately, in the wrong direc- 
tion. d'he clause prtmi arro tov mnnifn}? has no reference either to 

the general principle ol “evil," or to any parliiular “evil” to which the 
suppliant may be iem[»ted : tK Tvr iroviffun' always ha.s reference (when 
used with fwofiai as the verb) to ddiverarn'c from a slate or condition, or 
from some inanimate or inalional object (such as a trap, a disease, or som^ 
rapaefbus animal) ; but when in such a sentence diro lakes the place of 
the word Trovijpos always has reference to some “rational” being. ' It 
follows that in the clause to w^hich we arc now alluding the phrase **tbe 
evil misses the point, and does not bring out the fact which the Greek 
, original so manifestly teaches : the only true rendering of the Greek of the 
passage is “deliver us from the evil one” (the word "one” being not. 
printed with the italic letters, as is done by the authors of the Westronater 
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'' RevisiQn). A careful reference to any good Greek lexicon will be found" 
to sustain our remark ; and the rendering thus advocated ought to be . -f 
.adopted in every translation of the Scriptures into vrhatsoever language it 
may be made. 

There is no Index to the work ; none, indeed, was needed : but there 
is a good list of “ Addenda el Corrigenda ” at the end of each volume. B. 


CONS'I AIUJ- AND Co. ; W I '-TMINSTKK . 

• 2 . The Trcfna-Sagara^ translated into English by r*RF.i;KiiiC PiNCOTT, 
M.R.A.s. This is a translation of the laic Professor Eastvvick’s edition of 
the text of the Prema-SagaVa as published by Lallu Lai in the early years 
of the present century. J.allu Lais rendering of the work from the 
original Sanskrit into Phasha is far-and-away the best ever produced. 
That rendering has been several times edited by vaiious Hindu pundits, 
and printed at native |)resses in Jlanara^ and clscwhcie. Piofessor East- 
wick published a translation of his own leccnsisan r)l ihc text of Lallti Lai ; 
but his Iransl.ition contained nn iiy stTious defects, and was carried out or 
what Mr. PincaUt believed to f>e the wrong lines : and inasiiuich as it was 
for a long time out of j)rini, and there still was a demand for an Lnglish 
rendering of the Jhaiua Sagara. Mi. Pincou piepared the present transla- 
tion, in which he has got rid of the dofecAs of l.asiw ick’s work, and has 
rendered foi the reader a belter guide as to the naiiiro and style of the 
work of the great ^' 3 asa, Die author t^f the original work. 1 he purpose 
of Mr. IhnctiLt was tv> pic pare a translation that should oc as liteial a 
rendering of the text of loasiwick as liie J ngh-^h language might admit of. 

The Prema-Sagara is a work that gives the leader a good insight into 
one, at all events, of the aspetA* ol iiiodeni nindiiisui — K»‘ishiia, the hero 
of it, being tuic of the two deities (Ram i*) the oihei ) rno.^t cherished b) 
the T-lindus (A L'lipcr India, where tlie iaui^iiage beautiliilly written by 
l.allCi LjI is the niothci -tongue of tin- pt:eph:. t >n page 6 of his Preface 
Mr. Pincott makes a mistake whi< h it i.-» mA ea'^y to account lor. He tells 
us that the Pretiia-Sagara is tiie celebrated “ Piiagavad Llui.’ How a 
gentleman who has read a fail amount ot Hindui anP Sanskrit literature 

* could have fallen into sucli an error pa^'^c^ i <jmpreht*nsion. 1 he best of 
us are liable to err ! Mr. Pincott evidently confoLindc<.i two similar word- 
forms. The Preina-Sagara is, in fact, the tenlli chapter of the '* Lhagavat 
Puraiia,*’ better known among HindOs as tlic “ Sukha S.igara ’ — as truly a 
work of genius as is the “ Paradise Lost of Milton. 

The resemblance so clearly traceable between the slor) oi Krishna and 
the story of Christ has often led peot>ie to iiilei that there must liave been 
plagiarisitl spmew’here : the reseiublanre is so close as to preclude the 
idea of mere coincidence. It is a qiu'siion of historical fact rather than of 
religious controversy ; and it ivsolvc^ itself into .l (juestioii of the age of 
documents. If it can be shown that the story oi Christ was published 
subsequently to the story of Krishia, then the prohandi rests with the 
" belicvcf in the Bible; but if it can be shown that the story of Christ was 
fri&r to the story of Krishna, then the onus rests with the HindCi. Now, 

* ■ it.' jU ffi be6n ascertained by various European students of Hindtl literature 
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that the story of Krishna as related in the Bhdf^avat Parana dales not earlier 
than the ninth century of the Christian atra. It follows that the imputa-' 
tion of “ copyinj^ ” does not lie against the compilers of the Gospels. 

^ The work is very well printed, and it contains throughout very valuable, 
learned, and helpful footnotes. Mr. Pincoit makes many necessary correc-. 
tions of Eastwiek's mistakes, especially in rcsjjcct of proi^er names \ and 
altogether the student of the Preina Sagara (“ Erern Sugar' ) is to be con- 
gratulated upon liaving a really trustworthy translatioi'i of this interesting 
introduction to tlie more popular form of the Mindu faith. — 15 . * 


W:\i. J’.T.MKwoon \M> Sc>\s , \M) I.oMimn. 

3. Side - I .SVA /vVj', by J x.mk.-i Simi“^on, u.a., k.sc. 

The author with a jiidii ions, «;b.‘>ervant anc‘ felit iLoiis j)Ln brushes away 
many i^rejiidices with regard to the vast regimi of Siberia, its exiles, and 
capal)ilities. A great jiortion is as \el unexplored, and forms a territory 
forty-four limes the area of the United Kingdom of Greal biitain and 
Ireland, with mineral w' alth, goUl, iron and coal. >eL undeveloped. The 
Trans-Siberian Railway, pnuected b\ Kussia, along a route to V'ladivoslock, 
to J^ort Arthur in t.'hina, for more than pooo miles, will tend 10 o[>en up 
the whole ijf this region ; and from il.s exiles, and settlers, will yel, it would 
appear, produce to Russia a c’ountiy eoual in \\eaUh and i’ diisiiy to what 
Botany Bay and \’an Dienuai's Land have done to \nso:dasia and 
to Emgland. ("onvicl lalx-ur, piison settlements, and the condition of 
voluntary settlers, with the lakes equal m seas, and great rivers are also 
minutely dcscribeil. 'J'omsk, the ];reseiU cajuial of Siberia, it'-, educational 
seminaries and iiniversliy, aie e.xammed an^! ci ili('i/e<l, witii many iilustra- 
tions of post-horses, post -houses, villages and towns, and the varums and 
humorous ways of drivers, and inhabitants (»f all classes, from the ]>oIitical exile 
to the humble pcu.-jum. As ilie population inider liic doiuiiiion of Russia is 
by a great majority <\jm[K;.se«l ol the [leasaiil rlass, v\hat is required is, in 
the opinion of Mr. ^impson, education both of that and ot llic middle 
classes. He sums uj) as the result of his i>crsonal investigations ( ) that 
the condition of political exiles is not so ba»l as has been piomulgated j 
(2) that the terrorist and revolutionary partie*^ in Russia are beginning to 
see the foolishness of t.ht*ir youngei davs; and (3) that their social con- 
dition and hapiiincss are better in Siberia than at home, 'I'hi.s instructive 
volume is accompanied with an excellent glossary, index, and map. 


Fish i . k U n ^v i x ; L« )N t >('>x • 

>|. ^ Literary fJisiorv of Ladia, by R. Fkastk, i.t,. u. In a^hand- 
some^vedmne of some 450 ]>ages, couimenc'ing with a well-writter} Preface, 
Mr. Fraser puts forth a unique work on the religious and intellectual 
development of India. Though many works have been *published which 
touch more or less on the subject — works a long list of which is supplied 
for the benefit of students at the end of the volume — yet never till now has 
the svbject been dealt with so specifically and so comprehensively as in the 
work now before us. A man who writes a work on this subject must of 
necessity be dependent upon tvorks already in existence, but though one 
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' obtain naatena) from the works of other men, he is not necessajrily 
'plagiarist, and though he stand upon other men’s shoulders and see further 
than they, he is not necessarily a dwarf. Mr. Fraser is a man of long - 
experience, profound research, and proved ability. He is a man of wide ' 
reading, accurate learnii^g, keen sympathetic insight, and an unusual degree 
of intellectual r.omjjreheiisiveness. 

It is not possible in tlie space available to us to pul toitli such a review 
of the work as its meiits tle^crvu ; and ir.iiet.d witli ihr ntinost scope we 
could not do it ndei]n.ite jiistire. Ii de'-erves, and will doubtless obtain, a ‘ 
unique ])osition in^hat fisL im reasinu litcraUire which has be^ n suggested 
and inspired by that land of vvcirtl iin sicr>. i'oiniiiciK ing with the hitherto 
unsolved problem oi the precise tmgin of the .\r\an races and of their 
geographical cradii*, he irarcs through the eaily ’period the various 

steps which led to^lhe eventual seilleincnt of one hraru h of those races in 
the lands north of the \ indliya range. Mr. Fraser gives in due order the 
n. lines ol all tlie dibtingui.shed ihinkeis wiiom India has jjrodiiced, states 
wnat literature owes to Lheiii, and with ina’^teil)- hand the part they 

severally play, d ni ific rorniat«Mi> nf livlian nn lhods of thought. His 
acquaintance wltii the ( (aiteiits of th<* MaliAbhfpata, the Kainavana, the 
Ihiranas, and the t'uui, logeiiu-i with the earlier proiiucts of Indian genius, 
puls him into a jio.siLion to p'O.nl out t<' u.s what in them is liistory and 
%vhal is romaiK’c 'I’lu* essmnial question of the rise and 'spread of 
biKhlhisni an<l of Jaini.bin < i>mcs in loi jiidir lal ireauneni and skilful analysis. 
After the thousand >eats of the ^ndam y of IkuMhisni, we arc shewn the 
sLep.s b> vnIik. h br/ilnnamsm ieg«iined Us position and In which modern 
Hinduism wa.s foimtd Membeis of tlie 11: alimo-Sanijj deny that 
brahnioism is on^: of the phases of Hinduism : but they linve to e.’vplain 
tlie awkward tact that Raj.i Rmii .Nbdian Roy, ilu‘ illustiious founder of 
brahmoisin, cominiied to the last moment ui life a Rr;'iimian. Mr. I^’raser 
SHOWS the pan which the great Raja iO(;k in fv}i:iiding that imp.oriant niove- 
mcnl, and does amide justice to Liu- pail taken in the ilevelojiment of it by 
his admirable successor RaliQ Kesliab I'handra Sen. In connexion with * 


• Buddhism Mr. Fraser discusses ihc nevei -ending problem ol the Buddhistic 
counotalion of die words “ Atman ' and ‘‘ Kaiina. ' In conne.xiun with 
the nature and origin of the religion ol the Sikhs we have an interesting 
account of (him Nmiak and the \diA>tinlh ; wliile ihe parts played 
severally by Tamarlane (“ 'I'aiinur-lang ”)i Akhar, and the followers of the 
Arabian prophet are ctihnly delineated in the sjiirit ot the dispassionate 
historian. 

Wc*must, however, in sinqile justice add that wh'le the style of writing 
is highly praiseworthy, the composition is in many places faulty and 
even ungrammatical : Mr. b'raser was evidently mere concerned about his 
facts and his reasoning than about his torni of CAjue.ssion. Moreover, he 
has usually in this work adopted the excellent (il in ol indicating the long 
vowels^ in Indian names, — an aid most imiiorinnt to his non-travelled 
readers ; but this is carried out wnth such little regard to regularity that 
. suc:h readers will be continually bewildered as to which is the pronunciation 
. ,|bey ought to follow. These, however, are blemishes which Mr. Fraser will 
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khowiabw to deal with in later editions. And while we are on the fault-finding ^ 
tack we may remark that we do not entirely admire the English spelling of 


words in which our old friends 





occur. Nol one English reader in ten thousand will pronounce the form 
• “Candra correctly : every uninilialed one would pronounce the first syllable 
of this as he would pronounce the first syllable in the words “ candy ” and 
** candle,” and thus would render himself a laughing-stock to every school- 
boy in India, and an enigma to every ploughman. We are quite aware 
that the fiat has gone forth of late from the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society that so it should be . but it is inconecl nevertheless ; and the said 
fiat will be disregarded by all wlio are c:apable of forming an opinion of 
their own on such a subject. Mr. hraser is loo great for such self-con- 
victed weaknesses. 

We have noted a great deal nioie which we intended to say about this 
important contribution to the history of our great Dejiendcncy and its 
peoples. JJuL we liave already exceeded our allotted space. With one 
remark, therefore, we will close. Mr. l'ra-.er speaks (i>. 14 t) of “ Asoka, 
the (Constantine of Iluddhism, wh(.>se life and deeiE have, stiangc to say* 
found no place in the ‘ Rulers ol India ’ series.’ It may he hoped that the 
task of pioviding so very important a desideratiun will be entrusted by the 
enterpiising i^ublisliers of that Seiies to Mi. Eiasei hiuKself, \\liuse claim for 
competency for .such a task is, as we believe, lairiy eslablislied by the woiks 
that have already issued froin his jien. 11. 


5 . Paul Kru^t'r und J/Ls Ijy 1'. Ri,«.iNArr> Sj.\jjiam. Mj. 

Siatham cannot be congratulated very heartily tin his retent rontribiuion 
tb the ma'^s of hooks on African .suhject.s. Anyone wl.o take.s up the 
volume in the hope of finding a careful study of a remarkable life will be 
disappointed, because the author can scarcely write a jiage without touching 
on current corUrover.sy. The work is po*cmical, not historical. The 
author traces the history of the Kruger fa’uily f whose ancestor came from 
(jcrmany to C'ape 'I’own. in the service of the Dutch East India Company, 
in 1713), but little can be discovered of the President’s ancestors except 
their names. Tlic Krugers took a prominent part in the (heat Tick, and 
Mr. Statham .sketchi;s with considerable ability the conditions under which 
Paul Kruger grew to inanliood : the stern struggle against savages in a wild 
land, the life of ])hysical activity icmj)ered by ardent piety. But the 
greater j>ortion of the volmne is taken uj) with the history of the 'South 
AfriCi^n Rcimblic, whose indej)cndcnce was acknowledged in the “Sand 
River Convention ” of 1852. Unfortunately the history of this Republic is 
almost as full of contentious matter as the history of Ireland. The early 
years of republican life were marred by several civil wars, in which Paul . 

. .Kruger took a prominent part. At last a fairly coherent state was built up 
?:beyor.d qhe Vaal. Cf these years (reaching roughly from 1850 to 1880) 

^ Mr. Statham has uuich to say. He treats Dr. Theal’s works as his chief ; 
Authority, but when Dr. Theal chronicles any fact not altogether creditable 
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to'th^ Boers, Mr. Statham omits to reproduce It. It is, of course,. impose,, 
sibleto write a life of President Kruger w'ithout devoting much space to‘" 
the Annexation of 1877 and the subsequent war. But Mr. Statham^s ' 
history is capriciously eclectic : he chronicles the battles of Laing's Nek 
arid Majuba, while he ignores the defence of Pretoria, and is silent -about 
the treachery by which Commandant Cronjc induced the surrender of the 
British garrison of Potchefstroorn. "I'hc policy of Sir Hartk* Frere is mis- 
represented, and a i>erfectly absurd parallel is drawn between Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone and l>r. Jameson. On ihc other hand, Mr. Statham presents 
the case of the J^reioiia (xovernnicnt against the UiLlanders and their 
friends with consicferable -skill, and thus the latter pan of the book may 
be recomincncled to those who wish to hear the ^nher side. “An Apology 
for the Transvaal” would be, \\c think, a mort' fitting title to the work. 


(jkANT Richards; rA>\DOx. 

6 . from Uttfiz: ttn /T.vj-'/i' in Pt rsinn by Walt MR Lfl-am. 

Tnis is an endeavour tri convey to iMiglish readers tlioughts of Hafi/ 
in twenty eight of his (Iha/.als translated in the nietres of the original, a 
most difficult task, and one kuedooiiied to a certain extent to failure, for it 
i.s only by transposing uorcK to positions differing from thosf* they hold in 
the Persian, 'by occ asionally omitting ]u)rli(ins altogether, and even by 
mistranslating others, that tiie lianslalor has to ^o;nc extent come near hi^ 
ideal. It is on the wliole a fair aueinpt to a( c.oin))lish a dillficult, to our 
ideas even an impossible, ta>h, and a>. such is 'one ti> be ( unvmended. It 
would be out cjf the <|ueslion to ciiiicise in a short artick the performance 
in twenty-eight odes, and we must therefore content ourselves with 
examining a few of them at random. Pet us take tiie first t(j hand. No. I., 
which from its general style and olhei consulcrations that will readily occur 
to those who read it in the original, we ( on^ iii with Rosen/weig and others 
in not reckoning among the (iha/als. 

In the first i>la('e the metre placed at tlie head ol the lianslation (.loes not 
correspond with that of each line <>f the song, as-, for m>r;.nce, with the 
filth, which would have to be iransliLi-iated with .ui e.xira aiu' unwarranted 
“ syllabic after the third word in ea( h line make it fu in. 

/)(tr t kfun I Lrty ntf nif'f,ifun\n) /nt'u hmn. 

In the second place Injtt in the seccjnd line should be b'dih, MijTi 
means “see,” which could not be translated “ fill,’ wl^.erea.-^ /. vAvms “give,” 
which is coiTccl. 'Pi. >1/1, again, is the iranshicraljon of the word that 
means fresh, and not 'The last wonl, nu)ieo\er, is not nu-nu^ but 

ba-fido. 

In the ^hird place the irandation of the third couplet is . 

^‘iT, well i)leasetl, in Ji •.ecliutcil sjvn ; 

• .Sound thy harp for an lioui (or 

the latter line being entirely omitted in the translation before us. 

The translator says that in the rendering of ejuantity he has been content 
to follow accent ; that he has regarded stressed syllables as long, unstressed 
generally as sJiort, ^ Is this statement borne out by his constantly taking as 
long; the unstressed fy * the sijgn of the genitive case ? Take the very first 
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Jine of Ode IV., where the unaccentuated syllable connecting and 

mdrd (the heart of us), which must be read short, as dll-t-mdrd according 
to the quantities given at the head of the ode, has to be read dil-i-mara. 
Take, again, line 3 ot the same Ode, translated 

“ ITo, Sfiki, |>()ur ilic \\ine-flask ilry ; in 1‘^iit-n's bowcri* we ne’er shall tind 
Mu'^aila’s ro^y bed, noi streams o( KuLnabdd’s delij;hlful lea. ’ 

What is rendered “ wine-llask " is really “the remainder of the wine,” 

, corresponding with ihe Persian J//// /-/vr/v, which, according to our trans- 
lator’s method of scanning should be Mahl biiki. Now the diphthong 
could never he short any more than the connecting “ the sign 
of the genitive case the wmc 01 the icinainder) could be long. 

The translator has thus clearly not cariieJ inu) ])ractice his theoretical 
method of rcndcuing of <iuantiiy, and it is no a)jolog> 10 say, as he does at 
page 12 with regard to short syllables, that tiu' wdude iimlLer reduces itself 
to a compromise, when right and wrong c.in only he decided by the ear in 
practice, and are not to he settled In iiiles in. books. A short “ / in 
IVrsian can nevci be made hjng, iKjr can a diphthong ever be made short, 
whatever may he the ’pcjsition tlie s/dahies nia) occ uin, or wljatever stress 
a foreigner may consider he has a liglU !a) them. 

Putting the (|iu:slion of sc.inning on one side, and williout going fuither 
into that of actual mistranslation, lliese vcisions uic a neiuer ap|)roach to 
Hafi/’s style than any oihei we have \et i oine iuio^s, liikI at all events 
there are ngt, that we haw dis^’ovored, such j)ilp.'d>le* mist lanslations as 
Miss l.owthian PelTvS Sinit ihaninin ttlie voice of the nightingales) as “a 
thousand voices,” simp!} because means a t/ioiisanii as well as a 

fiightiiigah. 

Hoiuu U A\l> S!\»!«.inuN; l,o\I)*>N. 

7. jLT<'ry-din Li/t i/i yV/Zvi', hy Tdu-^. \\ . M. J\Iany hooks 

have been wiitten hiiheru' on "i’iJike> b) ])eople who have travelled 
perhaps only a month 01 even le.s> in that ('ountrv I'liesc narratives are 
conse(|iiciitly not exempt from errors and wrong impression;. Mrs. 
Ramsay's ’nook, on the comrar> , shows lhai she is ihurcmglily aciiuainted 
with the peo])le and the life in Asia INIinor. She not only understands, 
but also symjiathises Nvitli those 'Parks, Armenians, and Cireeks whom she 
describes so well. Moreover she lived on iViendly terms \\ilh them, and 
managed ver> often to get useful irdVirmalion. Thus she ])roved to be a 
most valuable com])anion to her hushaml on his travels through Asia 
Minor in search of antujuities. She bravely sli-ued with him all those 
hardships which aie incurred in travelling 011 horseback in a c:ountry 
where good road^i and hotels are unknown. In most cases, they were 
de]»endent on the hos{)italiLy of the inhabitants, and where that failed they 
had to rough it, and take things as they came. They seemed, however, to 
think nothing of privations, being wholly wrapt up with the object of their 
journey, so much so, that in reading Mrs. Ramsay’s book, one cannot but 
env^' them for I heir enthusiasm. 

' It was but right that their researches should at last be crowned with' 
success : for were the fortunate travellers who, to speak with. Ernst 
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Ciirtius, discovered^ in the heart of Phrygia, the prototype of the lions which 
ornament the famous gateway of Mycense. But the culminating point of. 
the book is the interesting discovery of Avircius Marcellus’s tombstone, in 
a Turkish hammam ! (barh). Its well-i>reserved epitaph is dated as early 
as 200 A.D., being the earliest authentic document that alludes to the Virgin, 
thus giving evidence of tlie high |K>sition she held at that time in the early 
Christian Church. 'J'he saint’s tombstone was subsequently presented to 
the Pope, for his jubilee, by the Sultan Abdul Hamid, Mr. Ramsay’s 
object of disc(jvery now occupies a plate of lionuui in the Lateran Museum, 
amongst the early Christian anti<|uities. h'oi fuithcr details of this interest- 
ing discove ry, wc iiTust lnn'.ever rc^er to the buok itself. Mrs. Ramsay’s 
book is cert \inly one of the mo* l iritt restmg that has been written on 
Turkey L. M. R. 

Link \I1-J IJ. liK I 'lkMlN-])lI)«:»'l KI Ci\ . : PakIs. 

8. /(? d,'/ I'i/iad dif an Chari^ by JilAX DvnowsKi, and 

illustrated b) M.iduiiu- Panic (’r.imnel .ind Messrs, l.oevv, Montader, 
Clcrncnl, and Jiincie.-ii 'I'hjsi work is a vulua: Ic addition to Colonial 
lileialnrc. It is bcaulitullv jjiinttd with fine iliu^ii ations and a good map. 
Africa, lliai dark ( ..intineiit, of wlnr h so nuu b lias b‘een said in these last 
dccadc '^5 and of which sw nuich nif>re has still lobe tound out, olfers a 
wide field foi ruiropcau in\ estigutitui. 'I'lie aim of Juan l)>l>owski’s expe- 
dition was to join tht c'pcdiliim. C'rainpLd liaving left a year before, and 
wlio hud concviivud the luac. to go iqj the C'ongo and tlic Oiibangui, to 
penctr ue ilie rugu. ns near tlic 'J'chad, and finally lo establi.sh, if possible, 
ii connecting link between the hrem li 'possessuuis of llie Congo and Algeria. 
Jean Dxbowski’s inissKjn, inoieovei, was to esiablish I'rcnch influence in 
those counliies that divide the rivei ()ubangiii from llial (tf Cesaii. He 
WMS tairly well assisted by the I'reuch Chnernmunl. but owing to unfoi'’ 
tunale coinridunres the exi'edition sr-cins to have bei n left (U'ten without 
the necessaiiv.s of life and had to e>u ounlur all sorts of hardships and 
ad.ventures. Although often iiueting wnli h()sLile lueiings amongst the 
natives, Jean l»)b(ovski gt^nci a'iy s'u reeded in making fiiciids with tliem 
•in the end, b\' oflering and Lxclianging with them, while beads for their 
goods, consisting rhic!l;> m vaiioiis kinds of fond. Oiie may almost .state 
that these “ white beads '' {/'t rAs AAuhViiw) gave invadalily a free passport 
to the expedition and its chief, and liiat whenever tlu se were presented to 
tire various tribes o\ die ( )uad<las .ind I’akb.is, etc., the) ga\ u u]i resistance 
and Vi^ere delighted like childien o\er their beads. Near lha//.aville, whilst 
Dybowski w’as orgam/ing a fete amongst the native.'-, the sad news of the 
massacre of Cramjx,'! and ins men km< lied inin. Irresolute at first, he 
finally resolved to cuntimu* his way northward and '.o trace, if possible, the 
murderers and save the i)rcsugc of I rum e. In spi.e of the remonstrances 
of those who were afraid that he should meet with the same fate as Crampel, 

^ .owing to the hostility of the Soudanese Mussulmans, he courageously con- 
tinued bis way upwards. Near El Kouti the massacre had been per- 
. .petrated, and indeed one of the murderers was found and put to de&th : 
othgre made their escape tvhen thv-i expedition advanced ; in fact most of 
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the villages had been abandoned from fear by the natives. C^ampelW/ 
bi>dy, moreover, was found. Fie was buried with some of his men who 
shared in his ill-fate, near a rock, hitherto called by the French Pic Crampel. ^ 
Very soon after this sad episode, tlic health of the courageous leader of the ‘ 
expedition gave way, and he had to give up his post before he could reach 
the Tchad. 


Fit/AC and Fo. ; Lunijon, 1S98. 

9. A Marttta/ of Sanskrit P/iomtics^ by I>k. C. C. Unr.icNBKCK, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Amsterdam. 1 ‘his is a translation by the author of his 
Dutch “ Handbook der Indische Klankleer” (Handbook of Indian Pho- 
netics), with altcraiions and adaitions, li is a lucid, handy and com- 
prehensive review of the subjet'J, so ar.anged as to form an admirable 
text-book for the '^liidy of Aryan C\)inpan:tive Philology. It is perhaps to 
be regretted that the author has omitted J.iihuaiiian and Slavonic, and has 
made only scanty retcrcnccs to Iranic and Celtir. It may be, as he says, 
that these groups are not <0 generally sludied as (hcek, Teutonic and 
l.atin, but they often (especially Filhiinnian) sii]^I)iy forms which are of the 
greatest value for deciding dil'hcuH points of Aryan sound-lore. 'Fhe only 
other objection that r.an be urged is that in some of the nicest obscure and 
knotty questions instead ol stating the ease fully, referemre is made to the 
writings of other philologists, which may not alwajs be accessible to the 
student. (irimin*s and Verner’s laws are assumed, not exjdained.* The 
work is thus more suited for a Icxt-bocik to be used in a class or lecture- 
room, where the references anti the pc»inLs whi^ h aie taken for granted 
rather than ex])lainotl, can be orally supplied by the lecturer, than for 
private study. As a t lass-botjk nothing mure exc'eHcnt, or more thoroughly 
up to dale, can be imagined. John Heami^.s. 


T'lLK OF I in I’AIJ^IIM' J A' l‘ I .Ol^ \ 1 I ON I'lN'O; Lonimjn, 1S97. 

10. The Life of Saliuf in. ^ by lb ii \ fu > imn c i 1 37 1 1 ci3 This volume 

concludes the series of translations issued t)y the Palestine ihlgrims’ Text 
.Soc'iety. The transfation i.s edited and annotated by Sir Charles Wilson 
and Colonel Condcr, and has been Cv.refu!ly compared with the original 
Arabic by the latter. 

The author of this biogiai)hy was born in 1 145 v.o. at Afosul, and became 
a teacher in the Ni/amieh C'ollegc at Ilnghdad, After making the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, he \isited the Sultan \'usuf (Salrdi-ed-din), who was then besieging 
the Christian'* at Kaukab, and was appointed to be KCuii-eP Askar (Kadi of 
the Army), and hakim (\iagisirate) of Jcrusalei'u, and served the Sultan, 
and his sons after him faithfully, until his death which occurred at the 
advanced age of ninety. 'Die work is divided into tw'o parts. Part I. 
describes in eight chajUers his character, and Part II., consisting of 182 
chapters, narrates the changes of fortune he experienced and gives thei-v': 
history of his conquests. Horn in the citadel of ’^rekrit, in 1137, of whiefrdi: 

* The coniparalivcly recent discoverv cf the niiihlle gui'urals, and the rec;,ognUion 
thehnie position and relations of the palatals demand a fuller exposition than is herft^r 
giyen, and the same may be said of the tjuesiion as to the priority of the more Varied' ' 
vowel system of the European language groups over the simpler system of 
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Jiis father, ‘Ayub, was governor under the SeljuTts, Salah-ed-din appears to 
have been early attached to the principles of Islilm, fond of hearing the - ■' 
Kuran read, and the recital of the traditions, and often whilst so engaged 
would burst into tears. The author, who constantly accompanied him, 
describes his zeal for the Holy War, his patience, his invincible courage, 
justice, moderation, and prf)fuse gencnjsily. Under his uncle, Asad-ed-din, 
he served in three campaigns in Ugyi)t, the last one comideting its conque'^t. 
On the death of this unrU, the cliief authonly devolved on himself, and 
after establishing his aiicnoniy he organized an army to carry on the war 
with the Christians Jlhis was the third Crusade) which occupied many of 
the latter years of his life "and was attended with varying success, until 
1187, when he defeated them with great slaughter near Tiberias and 
Jerusalem, and all the fortified places iai the coast, excei)l Tyre, were 
taken. SaLih-ed din was eventually defeated l>y Kiciiard Cteur-de-Lion in 
iiyi and two jears later died at 1 )ai.iasi‘i!S. During his reign and that 
of his brother El-‘.\dcl, m.iny of his bravest warriors anrl most trusted 
counsellors nileil in Armenia, Me.-'opolainia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Arabia. Jlliistr.*tive jilans ami maps aeroin]jany the book. 
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ij. Iii)th(ini cf 'franshled, with notes and 

introduction, b> f. M. Xai.l\s\\ vmi Pii.i.ai, n.A., District Munsiff. 

It is impossible to dc* more iban announce the publication of this transla- 
tion of the most imporlaiu 'Paunl plulosophical woik known in the South* 
It contains a good deal of I'aiuil, anc] the supposed .Sanskiit original of 
the fundamental jirinriples of the system. I'he notes are exhaustive, but 
we rather think will be most valued by that reader who can compare the 
I'amil 'Text and Cajinnientary with llie learned aii'lior's own exposition. 
We acknowledge to ha\ing given some iabonous, Inn ple.’s.uit, years to 
jionderitig Miis treatise aiui boc^ks <'onnecte<l \Mlh it. 'fhere are in it very 
great truths, mingled with ctjually greai errors ’ooth ])hilf>soi)hicaI and 
religious. If our i'amil friends can he content to view' it as a contribution 
towards the stud\ of jjhilosoidiy, and can believe that .ill truth is really 
one, and is develap,cd from age to age, and tluit every system must learn 
to throw' off from lime to time its worn out garments, it will he well for 
them. The editor is angry '‘'udi some recent writers who believe that the 
intercourse with the western world, whic:h the Tamil people had from even 
before the first rcntuiy of the Christian eia, has inHuem ed and materially 
modified their warnings aifd systems. A tree is dead when it c'cases to im- 
bibe^nd .absorb the influences of the soil and the aimospherc in which it 
flourishes. * There is a subtle iuterpeiietiation of phi'o^ophical truths w^hic h 
makes every succeeding philosophy the child of all that has preceded it. 


^Tamil philosophy has much to cast off, and much to recast ; but its . 
and importance can only be denied by the ignorant. 


iz. ldeyka 7 ida Sditiram. The Text (wdth Commentary) of 15 treatises 
the fundamental Doctrines of the Saiva-Siddhanta System, edited by 
tJ^iGAUNCA-MuTHALiYAR OF KAj^ji (Conjee^am) ; pp. 864. We have 
THT^T? "SJtKlES. . . VOE. /VI. i . ’ O 
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' =nbt space for even the names of all the treatises included in this bulky 
Volume. In fact it contains, in somewhat difficult verse, the whole of the 
textbooks of the latest philosophy of the South Indian C/.aiva school ; and 
.to find anything analogous to it we shall have to go to the writings of the 
Schoolmen in the iVIicldlo Ages. The founder of the school, if we may so 
call it, was Meykanda-Devar, whose history, or rather legend, we should 
like to give. He is .said to have derived his philosophy from the Sanskrit 
Jigamas^ and to ha\e reduced it to twelve great aphorisms, which are in 
fact the texts which all the writeis in this volume exiioimd. Ihii, as far as 
we kno\v, no Sanskrit orieinals luive been i)uhlished (or found) to anything 
but the aphorisms themselves,™ whi<'h hoxNevei .ire sii])posed in the legend 
to have been composed in 'I'amil ! Concerning these . there is a 

profound mystery, in more ways than tine. One of tliese works is the 
yiva-piragasain by the grc.it l^majiathi, who is also ihi. author of four or 
five of the very best of ibc series. He lived in the neighbourhood of 
Cilhambaram, and belongs (as a date m his work .shows) to the late 
IhirtecnJi and early toiiUccinh centuries. 'I he most notable matter, wl 
think, in the whole system is tlie emphasis laid upon the abscjlute necessil} 
for the rcinrarnniKjn of Civa in the jiersoi^ of the consummate (jUUO, or 
Divine Teacher. 'I'he ncc'essity fcjr a divinely-mijiartcd gift ef'bnlightening 
and sanctifying grace is insisted ui)ori, in a veiy ciinous si iies ot types, 
myths and legend'!. 'I'o an Ihiglishman wishing know uliat S<nith India 
thinks and feels on tlie highest subjects, this woik (and the ability lo read 
it) is indispensable Ck Lb T 

.Sl'lNk .\N1» ('o. , C'MCf'M. 

13. Tagore J iSp^. The IJifuiu I au' t>J i-'.ficit) 7 oaients. lly 

the late Ihs 11 Smcasw \'ri, m.\., Wikii, High (dtirt, 

Calcutta. 'J'he belated appiaianee ol tins volume is i xplamed by the 
lamented death of tlie aiilhnr, and also 01 his brother, wiio lirsL took ujj 
the work ot editor. W'e may thus aecoiint for some omissiMns, suc.h as the 
absence of rcierence in tlie note.s to scune recent dec i-^ions i.f imj^orlance 
tc; tlic ])rac tical h«w)er. 'The seojie of the Icelures scenic, hovsever, cion- 
fined to Hindu insiiimioiis, which are iiaced to their historical and 
religions origins, with nuicli learning, often of a rare and anti(|iic kind, • 
disc'losing euidition in regaid to the Sanskrit texts, and of cour.se, 
ac(]uainlanc e \Nith the jiulge-inade law. What we miss most is the full 
and minute discussuu; <»l remedies and ]»roeednre, which takes up so much 
of works like those "I J'udor or J.ewiii, lor the cjbvious reason that our 
Courts of pAjuity hiui- for centuries afiorded ledrcss against incompetent 
and fraudulent trustees of endowments. A long experience Ji^s shown 
that India benefits frewn the exercise of this jurj^rhc tion, which the native - 
world recognises as more vakialjle than ever, since the Briti.sh Colleotors j. 
have been relieved of their resjionsibility of superintending the estates and 
^^/unds of Hindu temples and shrines. "J'he learned lecturer would doubt-^^ 

'.less hiive met these remarks with the observations of Mr. Justice AV,est in 
his philosophical judgment in In re Kahandas Narrafidas (I. L. R. 5 Romo 
=‘134), which surely ought to have been cited, that “while the IJindil law 
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insists as strongly as any on the suppression of fraud and the fulfilment I 
promises, it fails to furnish the detailed rules by which efifect is to be given 
. to its principles in cases of trust. It contemplates no such power and 
^ flexibility in the legal machinery as are an integral element of the English ’ 
equity system.’’ It must also be added that when these lectures were 
delivered, the doctrine, now settled by another Mombay decision, extend- 
ing the purview of Section 539 «jf the Civil 1 ‘rocediire Code far beyond Sir 
Satmiel Romilly's, Act, was (»pen to doubt. 'The lesiilt we think is that 
the deceased Pandit used his talents to bi tter purpose m unfolding, with 
his own strong Ilindu sentiment, ibc lules aiul piai lices of bygone Hindu 
times, and in coilCrtmg -liie curious texts relating tberelo. Hu thus 
enables Uie [ireseiit generation of judges to iimlerstand the people to - 
whom they disjjcn^'C justice, yet with whom the\ arc not enough in contact. 

Sir Henry Alaim. tell"’ us that ‘‘wlun the judges of the Siuhier Courts 
were first set to ndimnister native law, they aj>j)ear to have felt as if they 
had got into laiiy laml, so siiaiige and giolest|in' wlmc tile legal jirincijjles 
on which they weii. called to act IJut after a while they became accus- 
tomed to the new region and began to beliave tiieir.selve^ as if all were 
real and substantial ” Miieli lirahminir ,ii riiiial aiul not a little doctrine 
became the subjLil <»t dix I'^ion. 'To mind'^ of this cast, to lawyers who 
have to get to liie boUijin of the facts, and to the ]nous Hindti whose 
scntimcnl ('lines tt' the old oidei oi things, these iecinrcs wili be both 
usetul aiKl en'a naming. \ busy pleailer ma> object to the j'ages which 
discuss too scru>iisi) the decisior.^ about pi()pi.ri> in a dedicated or conse- 
crated bull ; but iIk seliolar will weii ome those two Uciiires which take us 
up the SI ream of ume to the Rig \ eda ^^'llether a suttee burning herself 
with her dead Im^bantr.s bod) bis .imhont) to give away his property is a 
qiiesticiU of lau nut likely, >ve would lain hope, to aiise at this advanced 
pcrioil oi the Kali \ ug ; hut iIk- c onunenl'» r>f a leaineil and tliouglitful 
Hindu on stu n a subject are not wnliout v.iluc. flie same must be said 
of tin* cha]ilciri dealing with the building of lemj)les, the making of images, 
the digging of tanks and w'ells and the })lan!ing of trees. We are grateful 
to the anthoi for exyioimding with miK'h re^earcii the various rituals and 
ceremonies witli w'nieli religious /eal long ago surrounded these common 
matters of ic* day. 'J’he late Rao S.iheb Mandlik *s qiioted as saving that 
as religion decaved, these liliirgii's deieiiorated, yet !he oiiginal principles 
live, avoiding noise and fashion. *riiese lectures, as wc have shown, go ' 
beyond the ])rovince of law, and liave a value of their own, different in 
kind to a treatise cm procedure or a digest of decisions. 'J'hey throw many 
rays, of light on things common enough but obscure to all hut the learned; 
and we trujt they will gain the esteem of Hindu readeis, and help to' 
enlighten the darkne.ss which surrounds so many Anglo Indians in matfers 
of native life and sentiment. 


*; i . ‘ ' 

f'' ' VlCTOKIA Institutk, SrR.\xi>, T.oxdon, W.C. 

’ 14. 7/4^" History of Met nikka Vaca^^ar, the Foe of the Jluddhists, This ^ 
title of a pamphlet of some sixty pages, containing a paper rdhd 
- by Oplt. G.. U, Pope, of Balliol College, Oxford, before that Institute. 
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Th^ P&per itself is contained in about eighteen pages, and the remaiWder 
of the pamphlet is occupied with a discussion thereupon by those who 
‘w^ere present and heard it read ; this is followed by a lengthy appendix, 
■containing very much that is valuable alike from a critical, historical, ^ 
and religious point of view,- -a remark which aj)plies also to the numerous 
footnotes which accompany the Lecture throughout. Lor a great many* 
years the contributions of Dr. I’o])e to the Indian Anii^^nary and other 
learned periodicals have familiarized all lovers, of Oriental research 
with his profound learnin- and literary enthusiasm, livery thing, there- 
fore, which i)rocceds from his pen iniisi l>r deserving id careful attention. 

In the present lecture he gives an elaborate nccoiinl (d the s,ige Manikya : 
commencing with the sage’s history prior to his ‘‘conversion” and 
with the events which led up to it, I>i. l‘uj)e proceeds to the narrative 
of the manner of tliat event, and then passe*', on to an account of the 
sage’s doctrine and of his in. inner ot life as a her. 'Fhe work is 
well written, and is admiialilv ''nl('n]aled to assist missionaries and all who 
are desirous of thoroughl) undci standing the riaiire t»f I'liddhism and the 
conflict of an earnesl-mindeil Orienl.il in the investigation of its claims 
ui»on human accejilance. Of < ourse, n is in its \ery nainre a more or less 
religious work ; but it is on the subject of religion that all < )rientals are 
most interesting: ail their liieraiy pio-lin tions aie jns[)ired with the re- 
ligious spirit and gather round lhi& a.-, their piime ntiv ; lor the Oriental, 
and especially the Indian, i-- nothing if ik) 1 religious. Ajiart. liowever, 
from this, the jiamphlei i.s full of muter wliicli will well n-p ly tlie attention 
of the aninpi.iry, the linguist, and the historian. J^*. 

Ol’K LlliR \K.V '! ALLK 

Wk acknowledge with ihnnk.s ilie refcip’ n\ the following books which 
want of space ])revents our ni'ticing at grcaier length in the present number : 

J^roo'edinf^s oj i/n Cvunril of th< (lOVtj on) , / />om!>ay for the making of 
Laivs and J\ fibula j Spt), \'ol. X\X 1 \'. Ihunhay. ( io\ ernment Press, 

1897-) 

Archu'o/ogicti/ Stn i'iy 0/ Iinliii (ikjw Iin)MTiiiI Scric.), "W,!. XVI. ; Revised^ 
Lists of Antiquarian /xentains in fJo: Hontitoy LVrsidenry^ Vol. VI II., by 
J. Bitrokss. (Oovernment Ihcss, Bombay.) ddiis is a ^|lla^ro volume of 
398 Images, and includes tlie f.'entral, Northern and Southern Divisions, 
Sindh, Ikiroda, Mahi Kantha, Kaltaawar, Kachh and Savantvildi and 
Kolhrq^ur, with a valuable appendix, glossary, classified lists and a copious 
index. 

Historical Atlas oJ the Clnncsc E?npiri\ front the cat hest linies down to 
the present^ ^rcing flic names of the chief toia/i'. and the metropolis 0/ each -0/ 
the chief dynasties^ by E. L. Oxknhvm, i-.r.c..s. (John Murray, London,. - 
1898.) This is the seconti edition ]iublished under the auspices of the ,.v. 
Royal (yeogVaphical Society, giving the original Chinese maps with theitA" 
English counterparts. It is magnificently got up, containing the prefect'; 
of the first edition, and reflects great credit on the council of the Society^ h 
a^ whose expense this interesting and valuable work has been produced. 

The Civil Code of fapan^ translated by John Harinoton GuBBiNfif, ,. 
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Second Secretary and Japanese Secretary of H.B.M.’s Legation in Jap^i^. 
(Tokio Maruya and Co., Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh.) This useful work 
contains the Civil Code of Japan in Japanese and an English translation. 
^ The Code itself was passed by the Diet in March, i89ltS, and has just come 
into operation. We have also received from the same publishers Japanese 
Code of Criminal Procedure^ which came into operation on the ist Novem- 
ber, iSyo. This transLilion is b^ the auihoi of Kelly and ^\'^alsh’s ffand- 
book of the Japanese eti., and will also be valuable to the English 

reader. The Blind in Chtna, b> Rev. W. Caupukll, F.R.C.sr, of the 
English Presbyterian Mission, l’‘oiiiiosa. A Dt\icriplivc Study of a British 
Croivn Colony in tAt J^at by loiiN Dii i 

Daily Lije dtt?-in^^ the Indian Mutiny^ pci^nnal exi)eriences of 1857, by 
J. W. Shlikkk, (.s.i. (I/»ndon: Swan S<jnnensclieiii and Co., 1898.) 
This volume contains tlic very inleiesling conlri but ions made by the author 
to Colonel 1 *. C. Maude’s well known work Memories oj the Alutiiiy^ and 
is now pLiliiishud by Ins i)eriiH.‘jsion. It cornains also an aj)i)cndix con- 
sisting of !•- tiers iiliistrnliv c (»i liie narrative l)v such eminent public 
servants as Sir James Ouiram, (^encnil Neill, Cicneral ITavelock, Sir 
AVilliaui Russcil, l.ord SarKihnisi, the Xawab ol Jkind.i, Sir Austin 
Layard and bir Henry Hav^iuck Allan 'J'Lerc is also a copy of the 
memorial lalJcl creeled in llie<liipel of Hailey bury (’ollege to the memory 
of those Indian civiiians wlio perislied in the Mutiny. 

T100 A (ir/urtii i s of the Mutiny in Delhi. (Weslminster : A. 

Constable ami Cki., ixS(;8.) woik with an intruduciion is a transla- 

tion fioin tlie on^mai^, by the late Charles ddieopliilns Metcalfe, c.s.i., 
of the narratives of Ivm) natives .Mairmdin Hassaii Khan, and Miinshi 
Jiw'an I.all. These narrali\es will be re;ul with interest in connection with 
the various hrstcuies by^ English anlhurs on tlie same subject. I he book 
also contains an a])]icrKli.\ tif the faie of Mr. Da\ is, and meidonts con- 
nected with the movcineiiis {>f Captaii'. I roiiglas 'riu rc is also a very' 
copious indc'x \u names of j»latc-s lefeui'd to, and an excellent j>lan of 
Delhi during the suge. 

Through the /''amine J^ntiiets oJ India, by E. il. AIkkI'-WKIIH-.k, Reuter’s 
Special Eamiiie Commis.si<.)nei. t London : A. D. Inneo and ("o., iSyS.) 
This impoiUint work will re<uiM* oin special attention in our next issue, 
as well as the following : The Indian I-'roniicr iTar, being an account of 
the Mohmiind and rirah expeditions, 1897, by Eionm J Reuters 

Special Correspondent, with illnstrations, photograph.-, maps and plans. 
(London : ^V. Heineinann, 1898.) 

T/irouj^’h Unknown Tibef^ by M. Wi.i.i.m, Cai^am i8th llus.sars, with 
illustrations. fLondon ; T. Kisher L-nwin.) 

Pioneering in Bbrniusa, recollect:ons ol adveniuies among Mandafins> 
Wreckers and head-hunting savages, by W. A. P. cricking, c.m.g., late 
, protector of Chinese in the Straits Settlements, vNith an Appendix on 
■ British policy and interests in China and the Ear East, with 25 illustra- 
tions. (London : Hurst and Blackett, 1898.) 

Islands of the Southern Seas — Hawaii^ Samoa^ New Zealand^ lasmatiia^ 
Australia and Java, by Michael Mviirs Shoemaker, profusely illustrated. 
(Kw York and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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S/u^iies in Brown JfufNamty^ being scrawls and sraiidg^ in Sepia, White * • 
and Yellow, by H\jgti CutFOiU). (Ix>ndon : Grant Richards, 1898.) 

Jffealth in Africa^ a medical handbook for FAiropean travellers and;\ 
residents, by D. Kjj^k Cross, m.h., c.m., j.r.g.s., medical officer for" ' 
British Central Africa ProlecU)rate, with an introduction by Sir Harry . 

^ Johnston, ka.h., H.B.M/s Commissioner for British Central Africa Pro- 'j 
tectoratc, with numerous illiisli itions. (Condon : James Nisbet and Co.) 

Fi^^hting t/ic MainhclcA^^ T- < hi mam-.ks, with illnstration^. (Condon, 
Glasgow and Diiljlin : i 51 .\t'kic and Sons, lamiicd, 1S98.) 

Davis^ Dtreciory of /hthizvxjyo ntiJ //andhftok to A/itAz/u /c/t/^ff with map ’ 
and township plan, 1898. 'i'his 1*. a \aliiahlo hanclboitk * (miaining every 
information in rtgaid to l.olxjngula and his conrusi^ioiis, ihe names and 
occupalions of inliaoUanis, oflh-uil llsis, banks, railway*-., rtAites and various 
other particulars, and is accompaiucd In' an ext el I cm rna]- of Rhotlesia 
'divided into jjiovmrr-, ami rlistuci*, undei the admimsirniion of the British 
South Afiica ( onipaii}. (I.tiiuion (a>oj)ei and Budil, Plu- iVekham 
Press.) 

A History oj ttu' Jhnniiiion oj Coiiada^ by John ii. Cm.kiv, Principal 

of the Normal School, 'I'nno, X.S. tlbililax. \- ami 'A Mavkinlay, 
189S.) This is a conci'^e histoiv of rlic Doimnion fiom liu Inst settle- 
ments to the [»rosei!i linu*. It wall hnin an ad inn aide text-book. 

The Groiofh a?id Admini^traii(>n of the /'intish f^e/r'v/Vr, 1^37-1897, by 
Rev. AVii.mxm Park m.a. (London, Gla-gow, find Dublin: 

Blackie and Son, Limited.) 'This i«, also a com ise and v\e{l wutlen work, 
giving a short sketcli of our ('('>lonial system, the jnoneers of colonial 
progress and reform, and the growth ol oiir colonics in AmeiK'a, Africa 
and Australasia. Jl has an jpjiendix, giving an c>iitliiic of the (’anadian 
constitution and a very full a ml useful iiuh x. 

An yh'iihio Fo/ah/don /(>r FgyfL in I'- I' Koiuj. i cm.k.. President - 
Egyptian Railway Boaid. 'Tlu* Arabic by Lntfi \ usscl A\rul, Secretary 
to the Pre.sident Egyptian Railways. M.ondon: Sam|)Son Loiv, Marston 
and Co., 1S9S.) 

Afanuaic e Glossariif hidostono o Urdu^ by C' \.Mri.i,o 'Taoi iaijgc., pro- 
fessor of Hindustani in the Royal Oriental Institute of Naples. (Rome t« 
Tipografia della K. Ac< adcinia dti Lincei, 189S.) 

Di un giornale in Gum a ni e dcllo ^iudir> dr/ Tupi net /d nsi/r, by Cksare 
PoKNA. ('I'urin : T’i])ogralia lAcdi Botta, 1897.) 

Budd/uij e/n Culiurhild drs 0 :>ftus von Joseph /Aah/fuuun^ S. J. (Berlin : 
Verlag von J 'elix L. Dames, 189S.) 

lioiv to FLx tSteriing /Cxc/iongr : A IFe/t-Tned^ Sufe uno Feonomical 
Method^ by A. M. LiNDb.xv, Eellow of the Bankers’ Institute, London. 
(Calcutta ami London : ddiack*. r and Chx) 

fetter to the Secretary of State for India on the Famine Policy in India^ 
by John Murdoch, m..d. (Madras; Christian Knowledge Society's;' 
Press, 1898.) ' \ 

Letter to Samuel Smithy Esxj,^ Af.P., Afembcr oJ the Parliamentatpy Indian . 
Co}*imitie€ on Indian Reforms : A sequel to the above, by the same author^,, 
and publisher. ' 
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,/ it^ta in 1897, by Behramji M. Mai,abari. (Bombay ; A. J. Cambridge 
; and Co., 1898.) ' VV 

'The Indian Mnance Diffiaiity : A SoluHon^ by H. F- B. fI^o»>dan 
. Effingham Wilson, 1898.; . ’ ^ ' 

A Chronidi' of Cricket amongst Parsecs and the Struggle : Po/o 7 \ Cricket^ ,■ 
by Shavoorjee Soraujki:. (P.omhav: Ripon Printing Press Co., Ltd.) 

Through Ft?itan,t in Carfs^ l^y NTrs. Alec Twekdte. (London : Adam 
and Charles Jilack, 1898.) 

Proceedings of the Rx^yuil Institution ff iircat Britain^ April, 1898. , 
(London : Albemarle Street.) 

Studies in Uttff^Knoun .SV//v<V''‘» by C. I'L P.M'Mei (l^ondon : Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co,, i»^9S.) 

Footsteps in I/unia>f Progress ^ Stcu/tTr and /\e/r^ii'us, a short series of 
letters to a friend, by Jami s Sami i.i -'Ilv of the Middle 'rcmple, Barrister 
at Law. ( L‘ union . Swan Snniu nsrOiien and f‘u., iSotS.) 

fhr7wd lfunir\ by lIi'NK'S C vLOEew o*- H ; Afun^t /\irk, by T. BANKS ^ 
Macjachi f’.if'ioiis SeoK Series. (Lonrlon and Fuhnbiirgh : Oliphant, 
Ander.son and I'criici.) 

Some Sir't - t/gh/> 'pan Edioard Pit':gt'rald\ Pu/n, '* T/n PnhUya^ of 
Qmnr KhoyyomP being the snbstanrt* of a Lecture fleliverecl at the 
Crosvenor C'tesc'ent (dnb an<l M'oinen's Tnslituie on the 22nd March, 
1898. (Loiuloi^- 11. S. Nichols, Ltd., 1S9S.) 

Auftifol Pepi^rt oj tin' / it>rary Syndicate f>?- 1897. ' (r'ainbri Jge : J. and . 

C. F Chiv, TTniversiiy ihes-.) 

IVie /Vopost'd Sepiiratif n oj fndicial and E\irutf:'e Dufies in India,- 
Congress (ir< e?h Books /. (lAindon : 'The Briti-nli C'oniinilLee of the British 
Nari<mal Congiess, t«897.) 

To/d in fht Coffee //ouse : d arkish d'ales eoHer l- d and done into FCnglish 
by Ch'Kt:s Ai^rj'.u and \i>\m R\ms\v. /'New York and 1 ondon : Mac- 
millan, 1898.) 

Churchy Ministry^ and Sacraments^ by Rev N. M\( iaoi», o.ie, Inver- 
ness. (l.ohdon : A. and (.\ BLu k, jS^.S.) 

APaps to Illiestra/e the S^iger and Upper Nile Questions, (Edinburgh 
and T^ondon : W. and A. K. Jcdinsion, tSjjS.) d'his is a well executed 
and distinct roliec iifm <d inai>s, wUli letlerpres^'. slating the 'present ])Osition 
of the Nile and Niger t]iie.stions. 

A^Ti' ICiir-Afap tf Cuka^ fJ'\'st Indies, cte. (J .ondon - C. W. Bacon 
and Co.) d'his inai> will be most useful in tracing the various movements 
of the armies and navies of Spain and America in the jirescnt struggle. 

Spanish- American Spcciat War Map, PIt>rttiern , lftantic, United States, 
Spain» and Cuha, with inset maps of Havana and other chief ports. . 
Anothei^ very clear and distinct map, which wail r.lso enable us trace 
the various movements of the belligerents. 

^The Gordon Hightanders at t'iargai. An excellent photogravure of 
Mr# Stanley Berkeley’s .spirited piclurc. (Hol>bie.s, Limited, Paternoster 
Row, London.) 

• 

AVe beg to acknowledge also the receipt of : Mittheilungen der jfnthro* 

'.' fpiojgisc^n f^ieUschsfi in Wien ;—Biblia^ the Ainerican monthly of Oriental ■' 
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. Research (Meriden, Conn., XJ.S.A.) ; — La l^evue Jes I^evues (Paris) J—Za 
Xevue Gtnirale Beige (Brussels) ; — The Afinerva (Rome) ; — 7%e Ct^n- 
temporary Beview (London: Isbister "and Co.); — The National Bevieiv 
(Arnold and Co.) ; — Lc Polybibiion (Paris : Rue Si. Simon) ; — Le Bulletin 
des Sommaires (Pjri^) ; — The American Weekly, P^iblic Opmion (Astor . 
Place, New \ox\i) \- Journal of the Society of Arts (T^ondon) Ztf 
Mhmorial Diplomatique (Paris); — The .-Iwerican Journal of Semitic Lan-^ 
^uages and Literatures^ ronlinuing Hcbraica ((,'hit ago. III.: 'The University 
of Chicago Pre-=;s) ; - - CanaJiau G a. cite ( London) 77/^* Indian 
Magazine and AVr'/czcM’ London ; A. ('onslahlc and Co.) ; - C'o/nptes-rendus 
de la Societe de Geographie (I’nfiA ; -- Le Tour du .\fonde (London and 
Paris: llachette) ; — I’lom CLo. Newnes, Londoti . tin* three Inst numbers 
of The Strand Mager-tu* the tlirce last number^ of The A'cizy and 
Army\ vjwX ihc fust riuinhers of 'The H ide JTcrld .md 'The Ladies* p'ield^ 
and The Citizen's Atlas. 'Phe last (Jnailcr’s “ Swscui i Jocknai ” of the 
Oriental Umvcisiiy Insliliilc, Woking. 

We regret that owi)ig to want of sjki( c wu have l>een oljiigod at the last 
nicyinenl lu witlihcihl i'c\ic\\b (»f the following )>ooks ■ 

Un iter the Dragon Tlag, bv Jami"- Ai i r:x. Jndui// P'rc> 7 ifier IT^a/farc, 
by Captain G. 1. \'oL'N<iHi'MiANi>. .*/ Camp and Canio)iment, by 1C. E. 
Cu'THELL. 77/^^ Temples and Shrine^ oj Ni/A'Oy Japan, h> R. (J. Uopi:. 
27ic Silence of God, 03 Roioki Ani»i:k.''< ‘N, A Journey through 

Smith Africa, hy \\\.\.\^ Ki>s\ South Afre,f oJ To~da\\\>'^ ('ai'tvin 
Francts Yoi.Ncin’-i'.ANTj, < t.i Our 'Doubles in /\fto/a a?iii the I. 'ocean, 
and Keminiscenccs oJ an J^idian Toltc. < >{//cial, b> Ak 1 in k. Ckau poki', c.m.i*. 

77/6’ ILarly JJistory oj i/r.’ Jtebr»n\s, b> Ivi s. A. IL Swv i . Phopu Jungle 

to Ja 7 ui, by A. Kia.sLK //au^trland, by Kj v. IL RmiiN^ON. JV/e 
J?ivasion nf T.gypt in . (,/>. I»v Ri\. is. 1. I)\\r.. Co/, tr /but ions to 

the Tarty History (*} Kao AeaiamL !>> I'. M. niK:Kr..\. The Anti- 

Ck?'isiian Crusade, b) R. W C. Ccuiri., 7/h Kectiei/l Christy by S. U. 

PLA’^ptlK. 'The I, a 20 of Dh orce App lit able h/ C'liri\tiaus /n ///Ilia , Tivelve 
Indw 7 i StatiSfnen, by (j. Smtui, c.i.i.. The Shay o! A/z^halia, by P’loka 
L. Shaw. The Shay 0 / /ndia^ b\ I) (.\ lh»uJa-JK. 7'he Story of South 
Africa, by Basji. Wi>k.'Ji < n.o /he Douu/faT t/ ITc/npeh, by Af-ViOk R. S. 
BADr.N-PoWLi.L. The L'ib/t and J^lam, b} H. 1 '. S.Mim, i>. d. Pictures of 
Southern C/; />//;, by Kh v . 1. Ma( (.Iowan. ('hi//e.st Cha/ at te rl\ tics, by A. H, 
S.Mri’Ii. The Gist /f Japan, iw Ri\. R Ji. Pj.kk'. . Japan anil the Japan 
Mission (('hiirch j\Jis.dunar> Sovi\.{)). . / Modern Pilg/im in ft rusale/n, by 

J. RooKr.K. 'The Stvfy oJ the loni^ Pev/^.d , t^electi^ns^ bs- C. C. Tancuck, 
The Bible Refe/ences of Joh/i R/iskin, b>^l. and K. Griuis. Conditional 
Im?norJality : a series of letters, by Prof. Sir G G. Si oki-.s. Thd History 
of the Poreign Policy of Great /Britain, b) Pkot. M. J3urro\V'S. The 
Gospel of Buddha, b) P\l E Cakn.s. 77/c’ Tnglish Angler m plortdajby 
Rowland AV.ari*, k.z..s. La Corec, indlpcndanie, Russc on Japanaise, by 
R. V. Djc Lagnlrik. Bgjpt ift the Nineteenth Centufy, by I). A, Cameron. 
Jndiajg Village Polk, by T. B. Pandian. Literary Year-Book iSgS.^edited 
by Joseph Jacops 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

''■f 
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India : North-West Frontier. — After the termination of the campaign 
in Tirah, General Sir W. Lockhart left JVshawar early in April for England, 
amid great enthusiasm, the entire Afridi jirgah having assembled at the 
railway station to see him off. 

General Sir Charles Nairneis oflici iting as Coininander-in-Chief pending 
the assumption of the otiice by General Sii W. Lockhart. 

At the end of IN^irch the Khaiba’* Rifles rc occui)iL*d ihe villages in the 
Pass, and a month afterwards the Zakka Khcls accejAed resj)onsibility for 
its safety. Forts Maude and Ali Masjid, however, are to be held by the 
Khaibar Rifles. 

The Govcrnineiit has sauctiuned the i e-opening oi leciuiiing from the 
Orakzais and the Afiidis. 

I’be annual relief of the Chural gariis<u\ was cairied out without tribal 
distui bance. 

India; Cii'.M.K.M,.- Sn John \Vo(xlbuui ha^ been appointed LicuL- 
(lOveiTK'r of iki.gal, Sn A Mac ken/ie liaving resigned owing to ill-health. 

Ilie direct e\])cndilure on famine relief in all the piovinces of India 
fiom Noveinbei i, i8yfj, to the end ot Set>teinber, iS97,was a]jproximateIy 
Kx. CjSoo.ooo. 'Jlie average cost of one da)’^ lehef lor eaeli person was a 
little over one and a third anna. 

'rile plague still coiUimies to rage ai Jl«-nibay and Ivaiaclii : i; alsc^ broke 
out at the end (if April at ( '.ilcHitta, when a panle ensued, and about 
250,000 inhabitants let! tlie city. 'The Lieut. Cio\einor gave an assurance 
that the plague rules to be enlcm.ed w'ould not be ^n siiiiigenL as those in 
Poinbay. Plague, riots have oca iirred al Phangai in Jalandai ,uid at Gai- 
shandci in Jlorjliiaimr district. 

It WMS res(ilved al a meeting held al Aligarh to raise ten lakhs of rupee.s 
for the endowment of a Muhammadan L’nivcrsiiy as a memuiiai to the late 
Sayyad Ahmad. 

, A serious liot occurred at Multan in the Panjab ee'i u ham madams 
and Hindus on the last day of tlic Muliarrani festival, with the result that 
36 [lersons were injuied. 

A great fire btuke out in I'eshavvai on the Cif Mav, which la:>lcd 36 
hours. Four thousand hcuises were destroyed, a,nd the damage was esti- 
mated at four cicjrcs of rujiees. 

The Naiii brothers werC released in May on parole. 

Parliament has authorized the Secretary of Stale for India lu raise a loan . 
of 16 milltcSns veiling for the necessities ol India. • 

Native States. — The Nizam of Hyderabad has ordered the deportatipn 
of JVloulvi Abdul Alim, the Second Talucjdar, fur having instigated the 
Mazlum i- Deccan to publish scurrilous articles against his government. 

H,H. the Maharaja Sir Bir Shamshir Jang, Rana Bahadur, k.c.s.i., 
farmer Minister and Commandcr-in-Chief of Nepal, has been invested 
gIc.s.i. ' 



stS Siftmwasy 

CeyjLon. — fMr.’ G* P. Walker and Dr. W. G. Ro<C:k wood have' bc^n: 
, gazetted unofficial members of the Legislative Council. - ' . \ 

, . Burma. — n'he southern section of the frontier commission having been 
.dispersed^ Brigadier .Lin went to Canton, and the British members to Bhampl' 
No work has been done by this section, matters being at a complete dead-' 
lock. 

The trade returns for the past year show the value of imports to be 1,361 
lakhs, against 1,1 o«S in i8c;6. The exports were i,6S6 against 1,487 lakhs*. 

AI'OHanistax. — The Ainir lias aippoinled Mir Atta Khan of Herat to 
succeed the late Sipah Saiar, Chiil \m Haidar Khan, as Commander-in- 
Chief, and has sent liiin to Asmar. « 

Some Africli deputations, '•om]K)sed of Zakka Kliel malcontents, started 
for Kabul in Ma> la^t, ljui were stopped at J ilalalMti by the Amir’s orders 
and turned back. 

It is calculated that the loss caused to the Amir by the closing of the 
Khaibar Bass during Lue rising amounted to fourteen hikh.s of rupees. 

Bkksia.— Colonel jMeade, the Hriii^h ( ‘i)nj>ub( huierai at Hur^hire, again 
proceeded to the Mekran c-oasl in connec tion with the murder of Mr, 
Graves, the telegrapli ollicial, and Shah Mah.mud the leader of the 
murdeiers was captured and jaiblicly exe<'uted at Jask, in the presence of 
the Baluchi cliiefs, and Malekind ibc real muulerer was killed by the 
force sent in jnirsuit. 

The Iinjicrial Bank of Persia has <*l^lained control over the Customs at 
the ports of Bandar Abbas, Lingali. Muhaminarah and Busliirc, also that 
of Kirmanshah. 

I'URKKV IN Asia. — J’he Sultan has oidained a j)ubJic subscri})tion to 
avert an ini[)cnf!ing iainiiie at Mecca, and has 1 ejected ihe advice of the 
Internationai Sanitary Boaid to isolate Te<Ulah, fearing tliat, by su(*h a srep, 
Mecca would experience- a iailuce of siipjilies. 

'Phe Kussiaii (iovernment has pul jire^^sure on tlic (Band Vizier, con- 
cerning tile rejiaii iation of 40,000 destitute Armenians living on charity in 
the C!aucasu.s. 

The situation in Yemen is exlreniely jaecarious. d'roops have been 
despatclmd to reinforce the garrisons there, d'lie new civil governor 
blockaded in Sana. 

jjb' 

Ri^ssj.a in Asia. — 'I'he construction of the Siberian Railway is being 
pushed on as fast as jios'^ible ; large tjuanlities of rails and locomotives have 
been ordered from America. 

The military administration of 'Piirkestan has been placed under General 
Dukhofskoi ; this region includes the Semiretch br Seven River region on 
the frontiers of China, Transcaspia, Bukhara and Ferghana. The Amur' 
regu?n has been handed over to General Grodekoff. ^ 

A force of 300 Russian .soldiers, encamped in the north-east of the 
province of Ferghana, was surjmsed by a body of i,ooo natives under 
Ishan Muhammad Ali Khalif, losing 20 kj^ed and 18 wounded. The 
rebels were finally repulsed and their leader captured. The^ seyeresf . 
measures are being enforced to suppress any further movement among the 
natives. ' . ; - 





V^nUtmaty dy- 'M^^ts, 

ij/rn'- " ••' ' 

Y' PjiiLtPPiNKS. — In consequence of the outbreak of war between the' 
United States of America and Spain, the fleet of the former attacked the 
. Spanish fleet in the harbour of Manila on the istMayand totally destroyed' 
^ it. The insurgents under Aguinaldo have proclaimed a republic. 

British Nokih BoKNKO. --On iqih April Mr. Cowie, who was alone, 
met Alat .Sallch with 250 armed Ibllowers. "I'he chief tendered his sub- 
rnis.sion. The next day, Mr. C!owie with the Oovernor and a force from 
the gunboat “Swift ' again met him, when lu* '^nhited the (.'ompany’s flag 
and very saiisfacUjry arrangements were compleied. Mat Salleh after- 
wards repudiated his leported submissifin and del'ios the ( rfivernment. 

China. - 'J'he Chinese Covcrn’iienl hnmkd over Turt Arthur and 
Ta-lien-wan to the Russians at the end of Marili. who have occupied 
both places in force. 

Tile poit of \\\i-hai-Vv ei lias been leased to (beat llritain as a coaling 
station. 'I'he Japanese, on being p.dd tl'e bnlam e ot die 'war indemnity, 
handed tlic jilare over to the (diim^se -inlhorii i»,*s rjn tlic May, and 

five days later it was form.dly trnnsfenvd 10 (Ireat britain. The British 
Government has given, unasked, .in assiirarn e that, in occuj»ying the place, 
it does not questum (lermau)’.. rights in tlie pro\ ince ol Sh.an-tung. 

'riio ( lOvenimeni ii.'v> aereed to the l*'renc]i ileinands, which comprise 
the non-alienation ot any pan r>f Rwang'rung, Kwaug-si, Vun-nan and 
Hai-nan, the l onsiruetion of .1 railwa> to \hin-nan-ni, the lease of a coaling 
station and the .‘pnointnjeui of a i VeTiehiuan as Direelvir of die Imperial 
l\)St. 

A concession lias fieen ..milled to .in Anglo- Italian syndicate for working 
th(‘ vast coal and iron cUp'>sit'< in tour districts id' tiie Shari-si pirovincc. 

The Gennans have obtained a fresli concession foi :\ railway from 
l-cliau-fii to the capital of Shan-tung, 'I'si-nan fu. 

'Fhe 'Tsung li- Vameii has opened to tiade I n ning, on the Sam Sa 
inlet, Yo-chau at the licad of the (}ulf (A Lcao-iong and C'hinwang on the 
Gulf of Lcao-long. A contract has ln'cn signeil by Slieiig 'Taolai and a 
British S)ndicate for a loan foi the c(»nsiriiction of a raiiwa>, connecting 
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I’his lias been i onfirmed 


Nanking, Shanghai, Hang-chau and 
. by the Tsiing-li-Yanu*n. 

The Russo-Chinese Bank has signed a contract for the construction of^ . 
railway from C.'heng-ting to rai-yuen-fn. 

, The regulations for steam n.avigatlon of inland waters, drawn up by 
Sir R. Hart, have been approved by the Tsung-liA'amen and sanctioned 
by an Imperial edict, but they have been so modiluTl by llie Tsiing-li- 
Yamen as to infringe treaty rights, and Sir C. Macdi nald has demanded 
that thS infringcmcnls shall be reciifiecJ. 

Japan Ras notified to the Govern ineni that seltlei.unts shall be granted 
for^the exclusive tise of her subjects at I'n-clmn, Wn-sung, Sha-slii, 
Fu-ning, Yo-ebau, and Ching-w-ar.-Tas, and demands an indemnity of 
5,000 for damfcge to Japanese pruijcrly in the Sha shi riots. 

Sir Q. Macdonald has concluded an agreement with the Government 
"for an extension of the boundarie!; of Hong Kong, including Kowloon. 
The agreement signed on the 8th June concedes on lease to Great Britaia'^; 



Summary o/EiMnist 
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for 99 years’ an area of territory of 200 square miles, including Mira Bay* 
a,nd Deep Bay. 

The Govermnent has signed a preliminary contract with the Hong Kong - 
and Shanghai Bank (or the loan of 16,000,000 taels for the extension of . 
the Shan-hai-wan railway north to Niu-chwang. 

Prince Plenryof l^riissia has liccn received at Peking with unprecedented , 
honours. 

' Secret societies an' becoming numerous. The National Preservers' 
Society esi)e< lally is growing pcmerful in all the provinces. It advocates 
Western learning and foreign methods. 

Japan. — Negotialioni, have been concluded with Russia legarding a 
new convention resi)ectmg Korea. 

Japan has taken over 000, coo oi the new .4.^ j>cr t ent. Chinese loan. 

China lias given an undertaking not to alienate the province of Ko-Kien, 
opposite the island of I 'onm.jsa. 

The Diet wa.s 0|)enod on T9th .May. 'Phe (lovcrnment announced that 
its poli'^y will lie to assist the preservation of China's integrity. A Bill 
has been introduced 'providing for increascsl taxation to the amount of 
35 million v en, tlic money Ut be devoted to the development of h'ormosa, 
and a speedy redemplic'n of the public* debt. Another l^ill extends the 
franchise, increasing the number ot vr)leis bom 400,000 to 2,000,000. 
The Civil Code has been ]/i(ickiiun.d. 

The Coverninent will advance b' ‘^‘tiable a Japanese 

syndicate to lu cjuirc and (‘omplelL the railwav between wSeoul and 
Chemulpho. 

Korea. —'I he text of the new Russo-Japanese eonveniiou aflirming the 
independence ot Koiea pu blushed 

The Korean (Juvernnient has decided lo open tliree inori' poiLs, and 
to make T^irig yan an open inarlu t. 

Kgypi. — 'I'he revenue (or 1897 aiiuHinted lf> j 1,092,000, being an 
increase upem the e.siinjates of ^433,000. 

'J'he terms of the sale of the DaiiaSanieh ‘.stales have been con^'.luded 
for tlie sum of ^{^6,43 1,500 str rliug, the a< nial amount of llie Daira debt. 

SoruAN. — The Dervishes' re.scrve depot at Shendy was f:a|Jtured on the, 
26th March l)y a gunboat expedition, the en»-in) losing r6o killed while 
645 men and women were captured. 

On Aiirii 8 the fortes uiieler Sir Heibert Kitchener after a night march 
attacked the Dervislies under Mahmud who were luitrenched in a strong 
position at Nekeila. 'The place w as g.illantly carnefl and Mahmud captured. 
Our losses were 3 British otlicei^ killed and 10 w'ounded, 23 rank and file 
killed and <SS wounded. The ICgyptian force lost 51 rank and 'file and 
14 oflicers killed and 319 men wounded. 'I'he loss of the eneai;y has been 
estimated at 3,000 killed, including 1 1 principal Emirs, amongst whom was 
Wad cl Bishara, formerly Emir of Dongola. This battle has been called 
the battle of Atbara. ♦ 

The .Sirdar with his staff, Brigadier-General Macdonald's brigade, five 
squqdroiib of cavaliy, the horse artillelry and the batteries arrived at Berber 
on J3tli April. T^Iahmud with 2,000 other Dervish prisoners was in the 
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proceBsion. The Sirdar and staff afterwards proceeded to Wady Haifa. - 
'The remnants of the Dervish army dispersed in the direction of Gedaxef , 
and Aba Delek. Operations have been sus]5ended till August. 

A detachment of the Egyptian garrison of Kassal^ having skirmished, 
with the enemy at Gaz Rcjeb, on the Atbara, the Dervishes wore repulsed 
and a few of the Egyptians, including Major I^awson, were wounded. 

The construction of telegraph lines between Suakin and Kassala, and 
Suakin and F 3 erber, is progiessing ; both these roads are safe and trade is 
increasing. 

Cex'J'kat. anj> E \.vr Africa. — Disturbances have again broken out in 
Unyoro (Uganda),* the e\-King VJwang.i resuniing the offensive and 
ravishing the western half of I’ganda. 

Sir A. Haolinge, the coinmissicjiiL r for the Uritisli l y.rst \fricM Protectorate, 
proceeded in Ma) from /an/ibnr to Risinayii v\bore ilc. ru were some slight 
troubles with the Son-Tali'!. 

'pRANsvAAL. -'-Judge ( 1 rcgfjroNv.^ki has been sworn in as Chief Justice. 

Mr. Malherbe has been ajj[joinied 'rreasure? (ieucrai, m place of Mr. 
Bosho/f who has resigncii. 

A fund was raided, whioh exceeded t(» relieve .Mr. Kot/.e in the 

pecuniary dirflculties <'au''eCi by lus sud«leii dismissa!. .S\)daking at a 
banquet in his honour, Mi. Kot/e chau le [‘resident with having 
violated both tlie (. ’(aisdluLiou and ihc oidiri.uy laws ot the land, interfered 
with the indepeiulcn^’.e of th High t'nurt, and nu-a<lcd and imperilled the 
rights and liberties of !pver)one in tl'ic eounliy. 

'I'lie Volksraad has elenteti ju<ige ReU/, State S(.ereiarv, in succession to 
Dr. Leyds. 

The ( foveinmenl, in reiilv to Mr. t 'hainhei lain’'^ fic^^jraleh rif ibllt October, 
1897, says that it eaniv-'l n-eoL^ni^e the exi^-’eme of P»ntish >ii7eiainly since 
the C'onveniion of 1884, hut !hat it is prepared to abide by the stipulations 
of that convention. 

Cai^k ( The recent elecn^m'- iv^iilt»‘d rn ihe i-eturn of the 
Rhodesian or Ibogivssive iMiidrdates by a narrow inaiorrly. On 22nd June 
the Government was defe.Ued by i to 5b, 

• Mr. T. L. Graham has been af^poiiued Ariorney-GeueTal in the p»lace of 
Sir T. Upington wIkj has resigned through illdiealth. 

Mr. Rhodes, who has Irecn re-elec led a direc'tur of the ( haltered (,'oinpany, 
advocates a railway from Pjuiavva)() to Lake 'I'angany-ka and has asked the 
Imperial Government to guaianTec the ^/^2, 000,000 required, maintaining 
that by opening communications through Uganda to Kliartum, the scheme 
would secure Africa for this country. 

Throligh telegraphic communication has been established from Cape 
Town to Blantyre (British CRmtral .\fnc a Protectorate); the distatfee is 
ovef 2,000 miles. 

yransvaal trade via the (Jape for the first ciuarter showed a decrease of 
;;^478,368 compared wkh the corretponding quarter of 1897. The trdde 
of Rhodesia and Bechuanaland ajtowed an increase of 108,5 70. 

The Government of Natal having offered to supply, free of cost, tf,ooo 
toiis.of st^am coal annually to ships of H.M.'s navy calling at the port of 
' Durtan, the offer hai been accepted by the Admiralty. 
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Swnmaiy of jBbenh^ 

West Africa. — A n Anglo-French agreement has been signed by which' 
the northern boundaries of the Gold Coast, I-agos, and Nigeria are detCr- 
ixiined, so far as I'rance and England arc concerned. France obtains a 
30 years* lease of two* bonded areas *’ on the navigable Niger, and gives' 

. in return a 30 years’ guarantee of equal terms for liritish and French trade" 
..in all French West Coast colonies from Liberia to the Niger. 

An Imperial force consisting of 200 Jhitisb and about 1,100 native 
soldiers under Colonel Lugard have formed a camp at jebba in order to 
open communications along the Lagos frontier. 

A punitive expediiion under Major h’esling patrolled the Ilinicrhuid of 
Grisha on the left bank of the Niger. 'J'he natives effeied resistance at 
Ojuta only, where our casualties weie trilling. 'The district in revolt then 
submitted. 

Sii-RKA Lr.(.)Ni.. -Serioiib di^turbaiux broke oui in tin* Sherboro in 
consequence of the imj)osition ^*1 a hut tax. An lOnglish c‘».)mini.ssioncr 
was killed and some Americaii ini.s.shmai ies were murdered at Knlifuiik. 
Troop's were sent imdei the (oinniandof Lieut. Colonel ('imnirigham to 
the disturbed districts. A battle took plac e, tlie enemy ^ufi'e;ing heavy 
loss. There wa.s also ligliling at Kwelhi and Karciic 

Canada, — 'The result of the Mission to W'a^liingt. >n by the Canadian 
Parliament in conjimciion wuh Sii JulKin lkiuncL-u>ie, 1 elating to iLliery 
legulations, the lalioui iaw.s, eU is, tluU an agi\em :nl lot a t,oiifeience to 
settle outstanding matter.-j in di.'^piilt is to be enilA)dieil in a protocol. The 
Behring Sea cjuestion will be rmall> ‘-c'ttled on linn l>asi> of a com])Icie 
termination of pelagic sealing. 

The United States (ioveinineiu has -paid the .sum of .f*473.:57 to (Irc-ai 
Britain on account of the award- c)i the lleinin ea C!oinmission. 

Mr. M, C. Cameron, m.i*. has boLU ajjpoin t h iverrua- of the North- 
We.si Provinces 

The J >oininion House of ( 'oiiimons lias [lassid taiiff j est;ki lions extending 
a full prci’erei'jce of a one (juariei jeduelKm lo )od.>. liom ( beat Biilain 
and New' Soutli Wales, ami lo raw' sugai fiom ^ JlriLish West Indies, 
'rhis will come into operation on 1st Angiist. 

Aus'irai A.'IA. --'I'he le^ull ol the \oLir.g on the I 'ederalion W’hich 
took plac'C on 310 June wa.s Xev\ South Wales, 6(S,2S3 for and 63,499 
against. In \ ictoria. iSf),oao foi .'ind i c^, 000 against. Jn T asmania, 12,700 
for and 2,700 against. A- tlu statutc^ry minimum of 30,000 votes was not 
reached in Nsw South Wkdes. t'ru Commonwe.illh Hill lias i)ractically fallen 
through, but negotialion> foi its ieconsideraLii;n m an amended form are 
still pending. 

Qi:kenslani). - 'File Attorney (ieneial (Mi. l>)rnes) has succeeded Sir 
H. V. Nelson as Premier of (.Jueensland, also holding the portfolio of 
Chief Secretary and Attorne> -General. 

Lor 4 -l^^iwiington, the Governor, made a tour of inspection in 
New Guinea. 

Ar* £^reeinein w'as concluded at Brisbane giving to a British syndicate 
-an option to jjurchasc lands in British New Guinea, to the extent of 250^000 ■ 
acres, for the cultivation of rubber, etc., or for minij^ purposed ' 








• ' Thfc’ value imports into Wbstern Australia during 1897 , 

Counted to ;^6,4i8,s6o, and exports ^3,940,048. 

" The aggregate yield of llie principal goldfields of the province for the 
month of April was 74,052 ounces. 

New Zealand. — Tiic financial year has resulted in a surplus of ;j^50o,ooo, 
indicating the continuerd pn^sperit\ of the country. 

The railway.s • have an estimated surplus of ^100,000, the earnings 
. for 189S showing a percentage of ^'3 4s. lod. on the total C(xst. 

A Maori disturbance lia\ing occuned, owing to the ini|)Osition of a 
dog tax, Iroo'ps and a sIoc ]! of wjr weie sent to M«)kiang.i. The disturb- 
ances have since <.eas{;j^l. 

I'arliamenl met on the 241)1 *J uni*. 'I'he ( ioverniuent propose to establish 


an accident and insurance departineni. 

OfitV/nrry.—'VYxi^ deaths have been lecottkd iliirinr This •juarler of: — 
Cripl. B. 1 ,. J.ehoy, n.v. t Balti- ami Al>;. ssinia ) Surgeon-Oencral S. 
Carrie, Hon. i’li\sieiaii i«> the (^)i:ecn f ’-I'aliaiajpur 1843, Sutlej. 

China, i86o) ;--Lieni. I’. I-. \ eici, isl W'. 1 Kegt., at Karene, Sierra 
Ceone 'r-'-Capl. C. A. Maion\, I'g.mda ihviiretorale ( H.izara and Hunza- 
ISagar, i8tyi): Singeon l.ieiu. (Jo:. K M. 'rrt*iip, iatt' Army Medical 
Static ( nhutan iSo.j 5, .Asl-anti Kg)i)l iSjz): '-.Abdiir lahman Roushdy 

Pasha; — Ceneial (]. ( 'nileh.ie\ , C '^'ionel t>r le W'ekh l''usiliers -Col. J. 
K. ('iirrie, iate Ihngal (A.'-'. (Paiijal) i>>.pSo); Majfii (.kn. ( 1. (i. Craydon, 

R. A. (Cinnea) ; - - 1 .ieul.-('t»l. W’. Peking., hue Ro>al IJeiigal Artillery 
(Panjah 1 8.^8 Koh.it Pa^s 1 850) : — Ma jt)r-( len. 'T. Clerk, laic Madras 

S. C. (Karnul 1839, II elnuind river 1 S4.1 );- -Lieut. -CJol. A. llosworth (West 
Africa); — Mr. John (Aip[)er, an old Indian and (i'eylon journalist ^ — Sir 
Sayyad Ahmad, a piominent Indian MulicimivKidan . --CJeneral Sir H. J. 

. Warre, k.cm;. ^Crimea, 'rajitee nver 1S5S, Ne'.\ /' aland iSfn): — Captain 
'Macdonald, o( woiic.d.^ in .Sieira Leiuie . ('apl.un 1 >. (' Lrcpihart and 
C'aptain Findia), both of the C'.nru ion 1 ligiilandt rs (killed at Albara) - 
Jaeul. I*. A. (hore, Seatfiriii Higlilamlti ki]i<.d at At))ara : - Lieut. (Jok R. 
\V. Brooke • Multan 1 848, Cuieral, Auoi k, Katfii vsar 1 S5 1 - 3, f hina 1 8bo) ; 
— Major (i. 11 . Alliiey (Iiulia 1 838 c;) . CuneuU H. Mar, (Ciumsur cani- 
'paign 1835 7, liiiiidelkuncl, Hurm.i 18323); (kaplain F. C- Corcoran, 
A.M.S. ‘ (A.shaniiy ; - Majoi -C iencird \N . P. C 'oliingwood, t.Af.c;. (Crimea, 

Zulu War); (dciLral C. 11 . Abdy, M.idia^CkS. (.Southern Mahralta war 
, 1844-5); — Col. ( '. 1 \ Craniei, (.1;. (/ulu war 1879, F'.gypt 1882, Hazara, 
— Cardinal Taseliereau, K.(J. Aichbisliop of (Jiiobee Mr. J. H. 
Sfelson, late Madras CJ.S. and a writer on Hindu law ; - Captain F. F. 

. KL^.nnsay (Afghanistan 1879-So, .Sudan 188.^); Lieut (iarden (British 
S^eriital Africa) ;---(Ja[) tain B. IL Ru.ssell, M*. ( India) Ihofes.sor liuchlcr, 
^>an eminenH^S^scrit scholai ; - Dr. James Paul, furnieri) of the FLI. Co. ; 
' w. Major Kemp, a distinguished Maori chief in the New Zealand Militia; 

Dulputram Dayabho} ^ cm. k., llie celcbiat ed bknd poet of Guj^a t; 
.kJ.:jC6kSir V. D. Majcndie (Crimea) : - "^lajor Donovan, a. s.c. (Nile i8S4-j5, 
W. Coast of 4 ^^ "rSys, Ashanti 18^5) ; — Mrs. Henry .Blpnat Mr, J. 
van the well-known Ceylon artist; — "J'he Earl of Caledon 

.jS82.X^^'Princ^ '^ung, a younger ' brother of a former Emperor of 


'. 2 ' 24 " ' ^JSumnmiy df £psnis. ' 'X'^ ',.' 

Chiiia; — Col. T. P, Graham (Egypt 1882) ;---IJeui-Cdl/ C. . F/ GbiiblSr 
(Jpwaki expedition, Afghanistan 1S78-80, Miranzai X891) ; — LieiU^i^CoU 
Girtside, in Brisbane (Queensland) ; — Lieut. R. T. N. Leith, at Umballa j 
— Maj,-Gencral J.* D. Kennedy, late Bengal array (Mutiny) ; — Lieut.-Cal. .. 

'^R. Grove (Kaffir war 1846, Crimea); — F^rigade-Surgeon G. M. Gov^in, 
formerly Bengal Service (Burma 1852, Bhutan 1864) ; — Mr. \V, M. Maskell, 
Registrar of the L'niversity of New Zealand ; --Capt. H. Berkeley, R.K; 
{Oi)orto 1846, Kaffir war 1851-3, etc.); — Licut.-Colonel F. E. Bennett, 
formerly a.s.c. (Ashami 1873 4) ; - Mr. H. N. l.ay, c.r.., a pioneer of British 
influence in China; — Major-Cieneral E. A. TI. Bacon, late Bombay S.C. 
(Mutiny); — Lioiit.-Cencral G. N. J3oldero, (Crimai) ; — General A. B. 

‘ Marsack, Madras S.C. ; - Lieut. -Col. J. B. Lindscll, late k.e. ; — Lieut.-Col,- 
O. M. Graham, Bengal .S.(^ (Mutiny, Rchilkand, Oude and Hazara cam-' j 
paigns) ; — Mi. H. S. Dyer, late Ideel I'ayiuaster, k.n. (China, Bogne forts) ;■ 
— Capt. Baillie, .'^eaforlh Highlanders, of wounds received at Atbara ; — 
Major-General H. St. Geoigc "I'urker, e.ic, late Bengal army (China i860); . 
— Major -General JC,. .\. Wood, c. e. (.Afglianistan 1878-9, Soudan 
Major Napier from w’ound received at Atbara (Nile and Sudan expeditions 
1884-5-6); — Chief George ICmil Ihninsang, Chief and 1^'icld Marshal of 
Elmina ; — Profe.ssor F. Miillei, the eminent ethnologist and philologist; — 
General 1’. K. Knox, (Mj. (China 1860) : — (Icncral Sir D. S. Hodgson, 
K.c.r;., late Bengal S.(\ (Ihondpore caini)aign 1839, Afghanistan 1842, 
Sutlej 1846, and Mutiny ) ;— -Mr. W'. B. Russell, Commissioner of Mari* 
time Customs in China; — Dr. B. Landis at Chemulpo ; — General (i.W. 

Fraser‘i(SuLlej 1845-6, Mutiny and .Afghan war) ; —General A. Fraser, c.B., 
R.E., late Bengal Engineers (Sutlej 1 8.J.5-6, Panjab 1848 9, Burma 1852-3); 

— -Major C’len. A. V, Browne, c.i-.. (Mutiny) Rabbi Mohilewer, the :• 

founder of Z-ionisin -lirigade Surgeon laeut. C\j 1. AW A. Barren (Afghan-^^j 
istan r8So, Burma 1 8S6-8.S) ;— Sir J. A. (duij)leau, late laeut.-Governor of 
Quebec; — Major-(Knerai Sir W\ G. Davies, k.c.s.i. (Panjab frontier); — 
Col. M, M. (Bhutan 1865) P»ar()n Shirane, Ja[)anese Minister of 

Posts; Major-General J. E. Mayne, ln!c M.idras s.c. (Crimct,,. Mutiny); 

- — Col. P. Johnston (New Zealand AV'»*', 1845-6). 
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SHOULD THE PERSON \L LAWS OF THE 
NATIVES Oh INDIA BE CODIMED? 


B\ Sir Roland Wii'^on, B\ki , m\, ll m. 


The immeHiaU siimulus to the preparation of this paper 
was supplied by tht a[)peaiance of my friend Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert’s vtr\ valu ible work on “ 1 he Go\einment ol India/’ 
In Chapter VI of th it v\oik he deals with the application 
of Enj^lish Law to nati\e of India and after describing 
and accounting for the gradual supersession of native law. 
in the dej>artments of crime, civil and cumin il procedure, 
and contract, ht j^rocccds to point c^ut that '‘within the 
domain of famil\ la\\» including the greater part of the law 
of succession and inheritance natives still retain their 


personal law, either modified or formulaterl, to some extent, 
by Anglo-Indian legislation ' f And then, at page 404, 
eom^ this passage in which he does me the honour of 
referring to me by name as the lat( st advocate of a view 
which he is disposed to reject : 


^ has ^en been suggested th it the process of codification should be 
extended to native la^, and that an attempt should be made, 
bj arieans of codes, to defint^nd simplif) the leading rules of Hindu and 
ifalllbw^daiv law, \iithout altering their substance, bir Roland Wilson, 
^Bpfttticular. has^cently pleaded for the codificilion of Anglo Mahomedan 
There is, however, reason to believe that he has much under rated 
d^I^ities of such a task 


* Fox the discussion of this paper, see “ Proceedings of the East India 
Aa^lNsiaUon/* eteeWbere in this Review — JOd 

f % am not quite sure what ** ifumulaltd ” refers to 
SERIES. VOL. VI 


P 



to the Study of Anglo-Muhammadan Law V- which, I; 
iished in 1894, and followed up in 1895 with a 
The primary purpose of both books was expository, .opt 
controversial ; but as the one controversial passage bapp^l^f^ 
to have attracted attention, I feel it rather incumbent ,on 
me to justify it if I can, and to supply such expansion nnd 
qualification as further reflection jnay have suggested. An^ 
inasmuch as the book itself is not likely to have been read 
by many of those present, there will I trust be no .im- 
propriety, and some convenience', in reading it to you as 
part of the present j)aper. * • * 

After pointing out how impossible it is for a delated 
portion of a legal system to go on working out the same 
social results as before when otht^r pans have been funidn* .. 
mentally altered, I ])rocecd (p. 126) : ' 




X-'- 




' allttsioti, here is to ‘i^ j^ieY.'digrdissio 

• ^o'ut four ipages, in a little book called “ An 


“Certainly the present slate of things bears no stamp of finality about 
il. Though wo have already abolished all pans of the law of Islam which 
French in any way on the rights of non-JVliihammadans, and most of what 
seriously offends against British notions of natural justice, and though the 
family and inheritance law which we continue to enforce would not* 
perhaps, strike an impartial foreigner as niiirh worse than the corresponding 
portion of English Law, still there are not wanting indications of a reform 
party among the Muhammadans themselves, who may in time be in a 
position to speak for their co-religionists generally. But it is earnestly to 
be hoped that attention to /r?? /// of Anglo-Muhammadan Law may take ' 
precedence of any further tinkering of its subsfatia\ At present a Muham- 
madan of British India, wlio wishes to acquaint himself with Jaws 
specially affecting him as such, must first consult some English textbook 
possessing no intrinsic authority whatever ; must then, if the statements* 
contained therein arc disputed, work back, sometimes to reptj^ of British 
judicial decisions, credited with various and ill-defined degrees of authority^..' 
sometimes to Jahvas given by nameless Maulawis in the early dayX "Of 
British rule, sometimes to Jiinglish translations of mediaeval Arabic treatises, 
occasionally, perhaps, to Arabic treatises still untranslated ; ahd must pay^. 
or make his opponent pay, for ail the skilled labour exh ployed in ItiMJ ^ 
inquiry. Such a system is indeed difficult to defend, except by the’ifc' 
gnoque method of pointing out that the condition of Anglo-Hindu -Lai^ 
considerably worse, and that of some branches of English Law not mufh 
better. ‘ : 

“jt was otherwise when we said in effect to the native coirnmantties* — 
don't profess to understand your Scriptures* tydf yo«t in^hods of . 
yhtjif|>retation, but we will trust your accredited repte8eQ.tati'v©iB;E^^ 







I * *¥ .' w Iv'frjf* 


"■•»' ''* s“V"*" ■ I 'v ' ^' "» ' /■■'’,-* ' ' ^ ' ' ' %i*-V 1 

/ ti^ jdedsion should be iti each ea^ a»it arises.’ But we have long^- 

; that attitude, and cannot now disclaim responsibility' for 

;'^'Wbat faaa come to be in great part our own handiwork. More than half, 
4 century ago, when this w^as much less obvious, the straightforward coujse 
' - -iof codifying the laws intended to be administered to Hindiis and Muham- 
madans respectively was resolved on, but, unfortunately, not persevered 3^ 
J 'with. Macaulay, in his famous minute on Indian education (1835); 

* having occasion to notice the argument based by the Orientalists on the 
fact that the Hindu Law was chielly to be learnt from Sanskrit books and,, 
the Muhammadan Law from Arabic books, remarked as follows: * We„ 
are commanded by ♦'arliamcnt to ascertain and digest the laws of India. 
The assistance of a Law ('ommission ha^: been given to us for that purpose. 
As soon as the Co(Jc is promulgated, the vSliasters and the Hedaya will be 
useless to a Munsif or Sadr Ainin. I hope and trust that before the boys 
who are now entering at the Madrasa and the Sanskrit College have com- 
pleted their studies tins great wojk will be finished. It would be manifestly 
absui'd to educate the rising generation with a view to a state of things 
which we mean to alter before they reach manhood.’* 

‘‘As is w'ell known, even the Penal Code fran\ed by this Law Commis- 
^ sion hung fire till i^Oo, and when at last the work of codification was 
’^resumed wnth some degree of energy, the codifiers still showed, as they 
do to this day, a disposition tf» postpone indefinitely the application of the 
process to the two great bodies of personal law w’hich still rest avowedly 
on a Scrij)tural basis. The manifestations of this feeling have, so far as I 
know, come entirely from the liritiah side. In 1882 Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan bore emphatic testimony in the l.cgislative Council of India to the 
general desire of the natives to have their laws c:(>diried, and, so far as the 
sentiments of educated Muhammadans are concerned, we could hardly 
have a more comjjctent witness. The IJritiaii scrujiles appear to spring, 
not from any sj)ecial tenderness for native institutions as they are, but, on 
the contrary, fnjrn an unwillingness to assume that more direct and con- 
' spicuous res[>onsibility for them which would be implied from our re^ 
stating their rules in language of our own selection. One might sympathize 
with this feeling if there were any solid louudation for wlial seems to be a 
••common notion among Anglo-Indian administrators, lliat to codify is to 
stereotype* but there is not. 'riie natural effect of clear and methodical 
. . statement?' is to facilitate criticism, and to stimulate demands for reform, 
and' such has Ijcen the result in the case of every laige code yet passed 
ibr India. The only j peculiarity in the case of personal laws exclusively 
^affecting particular sections of the population is that it is a simpler matter. 

- for the rufing pow^er to ascertain and give efiect to their wishes. The . 
■ difficulties in^the way of a general representative system lor India do not 
apply to 'subordinate representative assemblies for castes and sects re-. 

' ’• -quiring special legislation, and an e> ample on a small scale of the kind 
of thing required was afforded as far back as 1806 by Sir Alexander 
: " 35 Governor of Ceylon. More recently the Parsi's have abiatned 

, * Quotedin Bi^ger^s ^LMcraoirof Lord Wm. Bentinck," Rulers 0f%E«iia 



ii&e ' 

by mstalidents* wbat ts practically a code of tafamtaticd aad lair , 

on the hnes suggested by themselves 

I need not read the concluding paragraph, the purport 
of which IS to point out that the codification of Anglo- 
Muhammadan Law while it would be a more senous 
undertaking than eithei of the two last mentioned, would 
be less complex and difficult than the codification of Auglo- 
Hindu Law 

You will now pci haps like to have in S^r C Ilbert’s own 
words his reasons for thinking that I have under rated the 
difficulties of such tasks 

“ Ihos^ flifhcuhies irist. not merely from the tendenev of codification 
to stereot>je rules which iindci the sileni, influence of social and political 
forces, are m pioctss of chrnt^e, but from the naturil sensitiveness of 
Hindus and Aluhammidans about le^jislitut inlerferencc with matters 
closely touching, their reht^u us usages ind observances, and from the 
impossibility in man) eases ol forinul itin^, lules in an) shape which will 
meet with £,eneral acceitince It i easy cnou^jh to find an enlightened 
Hindu or Muhamm idan like Sir Syed \hnicd Khan who will testify to 
the general desuc of the nativts t ) have their laws codified Ihe difficulty 
begins when a particular code is \ resented in a tonertte form Lven in 
the case of a small community s ich as the Khojas who have contrived to 
combine adhesion to the Muhiminadan creed with reten^u n of certain 
Hindu customs, u 1 a up to this time bttn found impossible to frame 
a set of rules of inherit ime on which the leaders of the sect will 
agree A.nd any code not based on generil i^reement vould either cause 
dangerous discontent oi rt mam i dead letter The misconceptions which 
have arisen about tie lec nt C/uaidians ind Waids Act, the authors of 
which expressly disavow e 1 my intention >f altering native law, illustrate 
the sensitiveness which jirevails about t^ch matters 

The Fiksi Ohjeition Cnxsiin i hj Doi s ComncATiON 

Sti 1 roT\ 1 1 ? 

On the first question here rdiscd namely whether it is 
“ the tendency of codihcation to stereotype rules which, 
under the silent intluence of social and political forces, are 
in process of change, I am fortunate in being able to 
quote my learned friend himself as an authority for the 
negative. In his two contributions to the new Encyhlo> 
paedia of English Law, he explicitly recognises that— 

* Act IX ff 1837, XV of 1865, and XXI <rf 
the date of the third utstalmeiit is given in the book tm 



; 7 ^*^^ ‘a^ of ekisting'' xvfe^ provided the mistake;^*® )? 

;":;ti:-a^ &adi£ of attexnptmg to stereotype detfttis» illustrates and brings 
>v^i?att^ their defects, and thus stimulates their judicial development,' 
suggests and facilitates legislative amendments ” (pr 69) ; 

^7 'and again that— 

" '^^Simplification of form facilitates amendments of substance'* (p^ 2S8)« . ^ 


This, as you will have observed, is precisely what I had 
ur^ed in my book. It is confirmed by all the historihat 
evidence known* to nm The most famous of ancient codes, 


that of the Twelve Tables, was amended within five years 
. from its enactment in a most \dtal point, and one peculiarly 
significant for my present pur[)Ose, namely the abolition of 
-caste restrictions on intermarriage; and by the end of th€', . 
Republican period there was very little left of it whiofii-!. 
could be called actual living law. The Corpus Juris df 
Justinian was modified e.vtensive.ly within the lifetime of 
its Imperial author, notwithstanding ])reten.sions to finality - 
which no modern legislator would think of making, and the 
process of change continued so long as the Eastern Empire, , 
retained any considerable vitality. The Code Napoleon, 
has been the subject of at least fifteen amending Acts' in the 
course of ninety years, besides an immense amount of 
collateral legislation. In this country we have no g'eneral 
code, but we have a good many more or less elaborate , 
special codes ; and one of the most elaborate of these, the - 
. Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, has in 44 years been 
twice completely recast and twenty-three times amended- . 
And lastly in India each of the two Procedure Codes has ’■ 
' been three times completely recast, and several times . 
'-atnended in the intervals between these operations. The 
';^:i*etial Code has not •yet been thrown into the melting-pot - 
Tibut thtf sections repealed, added, or amended number 75»’"* 
jpr alK>ut*i4 per cent, of the original number, and there 

amendment of some sort on the at'erage once ev«ry . 


.years., 

..'Caji recall, np instance on the other side, unless we 
name ' of code to rules purporting, to lie • 
fp^ heaiyon, as those coat^ed in 



'iftie Kprin, oj* uMess we include cases iii whicfe toe ;< 

lative "mactit-ae which produced the Code was suhseqineistljf^;';:^ 
di^troyed, as was the case with the Roman Law in Webern”: 
Europe. 

' Savigny himself, who I suppose is the original source 
most of the talk about the cramping effect of a code, was ■ 
distinctly in favour of reducing existing case-law to a 
legislative form, which happens to be the only point now ' 
in question. • ' ‘ 

On the other hand non-codification, at all events under 


such conditions as jirevail in liritish India, necessarily 
implies either stagnation or confusion. When 1 read about 
rules which are in process of change through the silent 
'Operation of social .uid political forces,” 1 am rather at a 
loss to understand what is nu-aut. Social hahifs may no 
doubt be changed by social influences, but a riiic which has 
once (no matter how) acquired the force of law can, accord- 
ing to English judicial theory, only be altered by legis- 
. latlon. For instance, supposing it to be true, as we are 
' often told, and as I am disposed to believe, that polygamy 
and arbitrary divorce are already rare, and are steadily 
becoming rarer, among Indian Muhammadans, the legal 
position of the minority who continue to follow those 
practices is in no way altered thereby. It is still, as before, 
the duty of a British judge to send back to her husband .' 
the wife who refuses to live wiih him merely on account offer 
his taking a second wife, and to refuse restitution 
conjugal rights to the wife; who has been divorced by the 
triple formula without reason assigned. 

I hope the chairman will forgive me for referring in this.' 
connection to a bold experiment which he himself tri^,V, 
with most praiseworthy intentions, as Judge of tlTe Hi^K'"; 
Court of Bombay, when he held, in the case of Mathui^ 


V. Esu 
dincing 


Naikin,* that the special customs of a 
girls, once confessedly recognised by the Coij3^,|^-; 


i .consistent with Hindu though not with European 
.(.might now be set aside on the grouod ofajgpne^ 





. views' of ’fespectaSlc ' .■ '■'• TIiat' 

sq far as I know, been either expressly followed 
';t.^pre^1y dissented from in the Bombay ^Presidency ; bii^t 
the Madras High Court emphatically refused to follow it in • 
a very similar case ; and we must I think admit, however 
reluctantly, that there was considerable fbree in what 
fell on that occasion from that eminent Hindu Judge, 
,Mr. Muthusami Ayyar : “ Only very imperfect material is 
available to a j»dge .\Yho is bound to decide according to 
evidence for ascertaining whetiier to any and what extent 
there has been a substantial change in the sentiments of the 
large mass of the Hindu community in regard to a par- 
ticular usage of a sf-clion of the Hindus. ” It is at all 
events clear that wh<’n we are dealing with the general 
Hindu Law, or the general Muhammadan Law, no such 
judiciabdi-scrction of recognising and giving effect to new 
.developments of opinion, is admissible. It is excluded by 
thf express words of the Legi.slature, which has com- 
manded that when the (pat'siion to be decided belongs to 
one of the specified topics, “ the Muhammadan Law in 
cases where the parties are Muhammadan, and the Hindu 
Law in cases where the parties are Hindus, shall form the 
rule of decision, except iu so far as such law has by legis- 
lative enactment been altered or abolished." The words 
used in the'original Regulations w'ert;, “ Law of the Koran ” 

. and “ Law of the Shasters,” and no one has ever doubted 
•that by the substituteil terms the l.,egislature intended to 
denote bodies of ancient usage, purporting to be based on 
divine revelation, and not alterable at the will of all or any • 
V -of the believers in those religions. It is true that the 
jiajature of the Hindu, and in a less degree of the Muharitr 
'#liti3idatif religious law is such as to leave on many pointy . 

a ,'considterable latitude of interpretation to an astute ,icHr 
i?i^jS^preter ; but this kind of astuteness is quite foreign to .. 

.which have cenerally prevailed in the British ' 
In. the early days of British rule, it was the 
the Company’s judges to defer implicitly to the 
or Mauiawis, selected for their pre^ ' . 





the Pidrsomi ^Lows ^ j ^ * 
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{ipietiby lA the. abstruse learning of the schools^ and of 
. natives the least likely to be influenced by any desire to ' 
pour new wine into the old bottles. And when at last the 
Courts took the interpretation of the native law-source® 
into their own hands, their chief ambition was to show 
themselves more orthodo.x than the Pundits themselves, 
it does not perhaps matter verj’ much for my present 
purpose whether the discrepancies were great or small 
between the rules thus h\ed by successive jtidicial decisions 
and the established practic'* and natural ex[)ectatiorfs of the 
people concerned, because the point wliieh just now chiefly 
concerns me is that thej were* fixed as against any sub- 
seguevt change of jiopuLii sentiment, yet 1 should have 
liked, had time permitted, to notice by the w.iy a remarkable 
instance in which the luk judicnilly sti rt oty ped turned out 
to be equally at variance with the true nn aning of the 
original Sciiptures, with the ai tual jir.ictice of the claves 
affected by the decision, and with \\ c st< rn * cjmmon-sense. 

1 refer to the lule that, when a 1 lindu ol hi.>h caste wishes 
to adopt a son, ht must a\cjid any' boy whose mother is 
related to him within the prohibited dt giecs * 

It is right to state that ol late years the Courts have 
shown themselves by ne> means unconscious ol the hard- 
ships which they' ni.iy^ be unintentionally’^ in'llcting in cases 
of this kind, and have’ applied \cry l^recly the only’ pall' ative 
w’ithin their reach, by' encourai>ir.g pleas of special custom 
in derogation ol the general Hindu Law, and occasionally* 
in derogation of the* general Muhammadan Law, which 
however does not lend itscll so easily to such trcatixi^t. 

It is becoming an open c^uestion, however, whether this 
remedy is not on the whole* woisc than the disease. For it 
means to the actuil litig.ints the enormous expense of 

r 

See V N. Mandlik's “Hindu La v, ' p 471, Golapchandra Sarfcir‘ 
on the “Hindu Law of Adoption,” p 313, Ma>ne'b “Hindu I^aar«af)d'^' 
Usage,” § 123, The last-named writer admits that there is much fotee ilft 
Mr. Mandlik’s arguments, but pleads that it is now much too lati^ to 
ef reversing the current of decibions. Mr. Arathoon, however, caU^ 

, attention at the meeting to a very recent case, not yet reportei^ lU wfcScfi 
llie.High Court of Allahabad upheld the a4optionof a 
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Drii^ng tip ^ Host of witnesses on each s!de,%hile it 


^ to the community at-large, the potential future lingants, 
degree of uncertainty as to their domestic relations and 
their titles to property only a little more tolerable than 
absolute anarchy. Our chairman tells me that in a well- 
known Bombay case, in which a father resisted a son's 
claim for partition, first by irguinc;, with chequered resnlts, 
several then unsettled points of law, and secondly by an 
unsuccessful attempt to p'^ove spcci il caste or family 
custom, his lawyer’s bill cam< to something like a lakh of ■ 
rupees. 

Even if we grant that the liberty to j)ro\ c special custom 
may' bring son.e comiort to those Hindus whose only desire 
IS to tread in the steps of their fi rc( thers, it can by no 
possibility answci the j urpose of .issisting those social 
influences which are tending to bung ihejut benehcial 
changes, lor the simple re tse>n thii the Privy Council has 
laid elown in uncej iivoe il te ims that spe ci \1 usages modify- 
ing the ordm.irv lew uiiist be ancient ind invariable. 
Kamalakshmi Sivan inth i 14 A 1 I A 5S5 (1872). 

E g , no amount ol Diodtin iisige m iny given family or 
caste of Hindus to le Iriin from p»])gim> would iffect the 
legal right of any pirticul 11 iiitliv ulii il to t ike a second wife 
when so minded 

All this- time, however I have hid a luiking suspicion 
that, however clearly 1 nii.^ht sueceed m demonstrating that 
• the codification ot custom dots not, while it^- conversion into 
case-law does, present i serious obstacle to its improve- 
ment, I might be leaving untouched the ital sentiment 
which, in nxiny minds lies at the back eil then superficial 
objections I mean the feeling that the Jhitish Govern- 
.meAtvOUght not to appear as stamping with Us formal 
approvSl, even for a time, lults which ire not in acootd- 
anpe with the British stanlard e>f fami y life But surely 
Wo must be very unreflecting sentimentalists if, after 
-awallowing for more than a century the fotmal enactment of 
Hin^u and Muhammadan Law in the lump, and the caneful 
AtfAtsures taken by European judges for the piecemeal ascer- 



taiBiifent. ajnd 'enforcement thereof as occasion required,' ' 
wd ndw strain at the final operation of setting down the 
derailed result in official black and white ; or ratlier of 
merely rendering the official record more compendious and 
perspicuous, for the authorized Indian Law Reports are as 
much official as the Acts of the Indian Legislature. But 
supposing the difference to have importance in the eyes of 
the British public, that, from the point of view of the ardent 
social reformer, should tell in favour of tfodification, as 
supplying him with a stronger leverage for agitation. 

Or is it apprehtmded that it will give the natives con- 
cerned, those of thtau who ar<t avc-rse to reform, a stronger 
conviction tha’t the (Toveiaiment is of th(;ir way of thinking? 
That is not very likely in any case; but the very possiiiility 
of it would be obviated by some such explanatory preamble 
as was prefixed to the I’.irsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 
making it clear that deference, to the wishes of the com- 
munity concerned, and not abstract approval, is the motive 
for recognising div’^ersities of [lersonal law. 

The Seconii C)ii.ii-x:tion — 1 )riKi<'ui/rv ok Cooikvino so 

AS NOT TO OlVK Ol'KENTK. 

But this meiition of native opinion brings me back to 
Sir C. Ilbert and his second objection, on which he is 
evidently disposed to lay more stress than on the first, and 
■which is based on just the opposin', danger to that last sug- 
gested. He apprehends difficulty from “ the natural sensi- 
tiveness of Hindus and Muhammadans about legislative 
interference with matters closely touching their r^igious 
usages and observances, and the impossibility in many 
cases of formulating rules in any shape which will meet 
with general acceptance.” ^ 

As to the sensitiveness there is of course no dcvibl. , It 
is the sole and sufficient reason for the settled policy of' 
administering separate personal laws. But the question 
here is not of legislative interference but of legislative con- 
firmation, If authoritative interpretation of the ScjrtptlijreS 
and traditions of the natives, for the .specific; purpose'' of’ 
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JSLSc^rtalmng civil rights, implies interferertce with the^\> ' 
feligion, then such interference must have been deliberatdy -v 
contemplated, as it has been constantly practised, from the ; 
first. To relieve the civil Courts of this delicate duty is (as v 
I shall show presently) in the i)ower of the Legislature, but 
is not in the power of the judges themselves. Again, no 
one denies the impossibility of formulating a rule on a point 
which is already, eA' hypothesis a mattc*r of debate, in such a 
way as to satisfy all- sections of the community concerned, 
any more than one would think of denying the impossibility 
of formulating a judicial decision which will give equal 
satisfiiction to both litigants. The consequences of dis- 
pleasing somebody have t(^ be faced every day in the 
ordinary course of l)nsim^ss by evf;ry iiulgc. and every year 
by every Legislatun', ; and where the judge is in effect 
laying down a g(mt‘ral ruUi on a ])oint oi general interest, it 
is hard to see why the Ciove.rnment, whom the judge repre- 
sents, should have l<*ss to apprehend from the hostility of 
those who ma\' dislik(^ the rule than il it were formulated 
directly by the Legislature. 

For instance, the rule now everywhere in force, that the 
liability of Hindu sons to pay their father’s debts is limited 
to the amount of assets inherited, w^as formulated judicially 
by three of the High Courts, but legislatively, reversing a 
contrary ruling of the Hoinbay Higli Court, in that Presi- 
dency ; but I never heard of any diffenmt manifestations of 


feeling being evoked by these diflercuit modes of procedure. 

Sir Courtenay lays stress on tlie failure to pass a Succes- 
sion Act for the Khojas on account of the disagreements 
among their leaders^ ; but onuts to mention that in the case 
of the. far more important Parsi community, which was also 
much^divided about the matter when it was first mooted,, 
not onl^^ a Succession Act, but iilsoa Marriage and Divorce 
Act was firmly pushed through, and seems to have resulted 


*• 1 lis^ve tried in vain to discover trom the Gazette of India whpn and 
, why tWs Bill was dropped, after being published and referred to a Select 
'■ Cotnmittee. . , ' . ■ * 
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in thirty-tht'ee years of complete tranquillity. If it be rea|ly 

true that “ any code not based on general agreement must 
either cause dangerous discontent or remain a dead letter,”* 
the same must a fortiori be true of a body of uncodihed 
case-law \ and it comes nearly to this, that law-making in 
any shape is only safe where it is superfluous. 

Certainly there is no lack of evidence that the decisions 
of the Courts fail to satisfy everybody. The excitement of 
the Hindu community in 1^73 about Kcry Kolitani’s case 
is matter of history ; and reailers of iht; Asialii Quarterly 
will not need to be niminded of the; rect;nt effervescence 
among the Muhainmad.ins about the Priv'^ Council decisions 
on the subject of Wakf, as to which Lord .Stanley 0/ 
Alderlcy hpts made himself the Lngli.sh mouthpiece of the 
malcontents.* 'I'here w(; have on one side a v(.'.ry learned 
Muhammadan lawyer, who is alsc) a lligli Court Judge, 
asserting the lawfulness of p<;rpt lual entails, >.0 long as they 
are made in the form of .1 dedication of property to 
Almighty God for the u.se of the don<.)r’.s descemlants, and 
assuring us tluit to lujkl othe.rwise “ would have the effect 
of sweeping away an important branch (d the. Mussulman 
Law, with which are as.sociated anti intermixed the dearest 
religious interests of the j>eoiile." f)n the oth.er side his 
brother judges, one; Hindu aiiil three Imgli.shmen, take 
their stand on a nearly uniform couix; of Hritisli decisions 
from 1798 downwards, as relieving tluim from the duty 
of considering any new light thrown upon the original 
law sources, even though it was urge.d that the authorities 
most directly in point hatl either never before been brought 
to the notice of the Courts or had been misunderstood. 
Their Lordships of the Privy C(.)uncil could not exactly 
take that line, and made a show of grappling with the new- 
materials brought to their notice, but clispo.sed of thSm by a 
device which was rather eftective as an argumenium ad fiddles 
than seriously convincing to a legal historian. They refer 

* Sefe Indian Law Repons, 17 Cal. 498; 19 Cal. 412; 20 CaL 
22 (lllal. 619, and Asiatic Quarterly Review, October, 1897. - 
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reverentially to the great lawgiver, as tho<%h Muhammad 
were personally responsible for all the developments of 
Muhammadan Law, and urge in effect that a law clothing 
perpetual private entails with the sanction of religion could 
not have emanated from the same mind as the law which 
renders void all gifts or bequests to unborn persons, 
Pejfhaps not ; it certainly is easier to imagine such a prac- 
tice coming into vogue in the time of the Crusades than m 
the infancy of*Islam^ liut perhaps also the application of 
such critical tests to what Muhammadans have received as 
their sacred law for many centuries is calculated to* excite 
even greater “sensitiveness ” than if they had been simply 
told that a century of n<-arly uniform British rulings presents 
a barrier too strong for even the highest Court of Appeal 
to surmount. 

Not that this last answer can be expected to satisfy 
them. They may naturally say — “This maxim, stare 
decisis, behmgs to your legal sysK'.m, not to ours. If there- 
fore there has been a misinierf)retation which on your 
principles the Courts arc incompetent, but the Legislature 
is competent, to correct, let the LegLslature now step in and 
correct it, or else let it openly withdraw this whole subject 
of perpetuities from the domain of personal law, and place 
us all for this purpose under the Indian .Succession .Act.” 

Do not understand me to assume, either the correctness 
of Justice Ameer Ali’s view as to what the law is, or the' 
unanimity of Indian Muhammadans as to what it ought to 
be. Presumably there is a good deal of human nature in 
them as in other people, and it is not in ordinary human 
nature to admire strict entails when one happens to be an 
impecunious landowner wanting to borrow, or a creditor 
anxicTus to realize, or a father with disobedient sons, or a 
childl^s person, or a speculator interested in there being 
plenty of land in the market. Moslems so situated are 
probably now blessing the Privy Council; but they would 
, equajly welcome an Act of the Indian Legislature laying 
down the same rule, especially if it were declared irt the 
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preamble, following the precedent of the Hindu Widows 
Remarriage . Act, to be in accordance with what some 
Muhammadans hold to be good religious law. 

On the whole, then, the argument that codification is 
dangerous because no rules that any Legislature could 
frame could be ex])ectc-d to please everybody, is a still 
stronger argument against the present system of judiciary 
law-making. In legislation discontent may be indefinitely 
diminished, by care in ascertaining beforehand the line of 
lea.st resistance, and I>y ])roniptitude in correcting errors 
as soon as the)' an* discovered. Hut for courts of ju.stice, 
so far as they are faithful to their statutory dut)' f>f inter- 
preting’ ancient Scriptures or upholding .mcient usage, there 
is no scope for the exercise of political tact ; and so far as 
•they adhere to the maxim, stare decisis, there is no possi- 
bility of correcting errors. If they construe their duty 
strictly, then,* is stagnation ; if laxly, confusion. Twenty 
years ago that very learned kiwyer, Mr. |. l>. Mayne, 
remarked with reference to the latest codification jiroposal 
then before the i)ublic, that “he could easily imagine 
a very beautiful and specujus code, which should produce 
much more dis.satisfaction and ex])ense than the law as at 
present administered. ' 1 wonder whether his imagination 

still runs to that length. 1 nuist confess that mine does 
not. As to the amount of dissatisfaction actually felt or 
manifested, it behoves me. a., a stay-at-home English- 
man, to speak with some reserve : hut as to the real mi.s- 
chief, in expense and other ways, and consequently as to 
the amount of dis.s.Ttisfaction which ought to he, and would 
be, felt if the i)eo|,>Ie kru w precisely where to locate the 
source of their sufferings. I feel much ‘belter assured. I 
find, for instance, on e.xamining the last series of Indian 
La\v Rtiports, that al)out lo per ce.nt. ol the cases deter- 
mined on appeal, either by one ol the High Courts or by 
the Privy Council, which it was thought worth while to 
repoit, turned on points of Muhammadan or Hindu, Law, 
which implies that the dispute was about either family 
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relations or family property ; whereas only about 9 per, 
cent, of the reported cases determined in England by the 
Court of App(;al or i ^ House of Lords ttirned on disputes 
of a similar character. I think you will a^ree with me that 
the amount of domestic cjuarrelling and misery thus directly 
attributable to the uncertainty of the personal laws of India 
must be far w'orse, in its social effects than an equal amount 
of litigation C'n matters of contractor t.ort between strangers. 

Tiik Rk.\c N.\ti kk ok riiK I’koiu.km, anij Tin; 

PrK,I. 1M]NAU\’ Co.NDiriONS 1-OR ITS Soi.LTION. 

While, however, I am more strongly imj)rc!ssed with the 
present and palpable inconvenience of standing still than 
with the hy])Otht;tieai ilangers of .going forward, I am very 
far from supposing tliat there, is no need lor caution, or 
that the most direct Jin<‘ of advance is necessarily the best. 
The, very reason why we cannot, in my opinion, commence 
our preparations too soon, is that tln re is so much pre- 
paratory work to be tlon<- I will exjdain presently what 
this consists of; but I must hrst interpose, one very neces- 
sary ('.xplanation as to the. nature and scope, as I conceive 
them, of the main undertaking. 

I have ne.ver ])roposed, and dc^ not now prtipose, to 
codify either Hindu or Muhammadan Law as such: and 
I must ask ycni ]>iirticularl)' U) bear this in niincl, because 
I am now j.;c)in!Lj^ to road to you certain v\’ei^^hiy observa- 
tions which may at first ‘^i^ht a[)[H:ar rath(.*r ojp[josed to my 
ideas, l>ut with which in |)oint of fact ! entirely agree. 
They are from tin* Secanid Rei)()rt of tlu' h irst Commission 
appoint(‘d in ICnghuid to (‘xamine tlie n^conirncndations 
submitted to the < if)vernnH nt of India by th.e Indian Law 
Commission. The Rejjorl is dated the J ^tli December, 

1855-=^ 

•‘‘We havu arrived at tlic cunrliision that what India wants is a body of 
substantive Civil Law, in preparing whiJi the law of England should be 
used as a basis ; but which, once <niacted, should itself be the law of India 

* See p, 58 of the* Rept/rl. ' 
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on the subjects it embraced. . . . Such a body oMaw, prepared' as ?t 
ought to be with a constant regard to the constitution and institutions bf ^ 
India, and the character, religions, and usages of the population, would,' " 
we are convinced, be of great benefit to that country. 

** Being designed to be the law of India on the subjects it embraces, 
tlbis body of law should govern all classes of persons in India, except in 
cases excluded from its operation by express provisions of law. Not only, 
however, must there be large exceptions in respect of amenability to this 
body of law, but there arc important subjects of Civil Law which we think 
it w’ould not be advisable that it should embrace. It would be premature 
to attempt now lo define cither the exceptions or excluAons. 

“We see no reason, however, why, on very many important subjects of 
Civil Law, — wc shall only name one, contracts, as an example, — such law 
cannot be #^nactcd as will be no less applicable to the transactions of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, by far the most numerous portions of the 
population, than to the rest of the inhabitants of India. 

“ If on any subject embraced in the new' body of law it should be 
deemed necessary that for a particular c lass of persons or for a particular 
district or place there should be law difTcrent from the general law', and if 
there shall be no special and cogent objection to the inseition of such 
special law into the proposed body of law', such special law, we think, 
ought to be i)rovidc‘d in that way. Hiil // /s ouf‘ opittion that fio portion 
either of the Muhapnmadan La7v or of the Jfindu Iaiw outfit to he enacted as 
such in any form hy a British legislature. Such legislation, we think, 
might tend to obstruct rather than to promote the gradual progress of 
improvement in the stale of the population. It is ojien to another objec- 
tion, too, w'hich seems to us decisive. The Hindu Law arul the Muham- 
madan Law derive their authority respectively from the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan religion. It follows that as a British Legislature cannot make 
Muhammadan or Hindu religion, so m-iiher can it make Muhammadan 
or Hindu Law. A code of Muhammadan l.aw', or a Digest of any part of 
that law, if it were enacted as such by the Legislative Council of India, 
would not be entitled lo be regarded by Muhammadans as the very law itself, 
but merely as an exposition of law, which possibly might be incorrect,. We ' 
think it clear that it is not advisable lo make any enactment w'hich would 
stand on such a footing.” 

So do I. IJut I £fo further, and say that, since the 
British Government cannot make Hindu or Muhammadan 
Law by direct enactment, it should no longer attempt to • . 
make it indirectly under the guise of judicial interpretation. 
What it can make and ought to make is, two or more 
diverse "^^bodies of family law, suitable for application, by 
such dvil courts as are now constituted in British J ndia, 
to Hindus and Muhammadans owning allegiance to Her 
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Majesty. Such bodies of exceptional law would be fitly 
indicated by the adjectives “ Anj^lo- Hindu ” and “ An^^lo- 
Mulianimadan ” ; they would not pretend .to be the very 
“ Law of the Shasters " oi' “ Law of the Koran,” but to 
be accomiDodrited as far as possible, consistently with 
paramount considerations of humanit)’ and public policy, 
to the sj)ecial hal)its and sentiments known to prevail 
amon^ the btilievcas in those Scriptures res])eclively. In 
other words, oui^attitujc in this ^c^th j ear of direct liritish 
rule should l)e in harinf)n\' rather with the Ouetm’s I^rocia- 
inatioii of 1**^5'*^ than witli the oM Regulations ol tlu; I'ast 
India (. rann.tnx. Fia' diflerenc(‘ is fuiidainental. d'he 

1 j 

pelic\ (balked out by Wanam lla^.tin^N for rhe Comj:)any, 
standln^^» o.^-tciL^ably in the shoes of ilie Cireat M(;^ul, was 
not a j)o)icyof reliL^ious neutralitv, but (^f active* su[)j)ort 
of t!n‘ two native reliLUtaiis in tin ir respev. iiv<‘ sj>h(‘rt*s. It 
liad ))c.^iiu to i;o niov.lilit d lon^ b(‘h)ic‘ tlu* Mutiny, but the. 
‘■diari), de-' eab'e tiini made 1>\ the (^)ueen\s pri »clamation. 

Notic<' part icuiarl j' llu* clear separation, in that memorable 
document, of t!ie subns t t>f religion from that of law' and 
iisaoe. one p ira^jraph, lhoS(* in anihoriiy are strictly 

cliai'LV'd to •• ab‘suiin from all inierlerence with the r' lieicais 
[)(‘lie( or worsliij; of cin\' of our subjtrcLs ” ; in anoth(‘r. 
winch does ma imnu*diately follow' it. “W’e will tluti 
ec'nerally iiT framing and a«lministerine ilie law, due regard 
b(* paid to th(* ancic;nt riefits. nsaees and ^ uscoins of India.' 
4n other wf)j'(ls, cretsls and ritual arc* outside the proj^tu' 
sphere of State palronaec.* and control - -Tit all cwmus, in 
such a countr) as Hntish India; but tbe* personal and 
proprietary rie'hts of individuals, including lliose dc'pcmdin^ 
upon fainih relaiiorks, are essentially tiu busim-ss of the 
State, a4id none the k*ss because the subjc'c ts may happen 
icj call them “ redi^ious institutions. ’ In dc'fininj^ a^id 
protpetintj these rit^hts, the? States shouK^ into acco'uni 

all ancient usam's, and nc^l tlisturh them w'ithout ^iroerit 
reason — why ? Not because the (ir)\a.rnmt!nt b^.‘l^ev(^s in 
their divine origin, not merely because, they are ancieftt, 

c,> 
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but because laws cannot be effective for good unless they 
are fairly popular, and because the antiquity and alleged 
sanctity of a rule are printa facie evidences of its popularit)'. 
One man may like an old law because it is familiar to him, 
or because he is a devout believer in the Scripture from 
which it is derived ; another may prefer a new law because 
he has become conscious of new needs. It is for the 
Government to ascertain if possible the actual state of 
mind of those concerned, and only,. when' direct evidence 
fails to be guided by general presumptions. 

I will now proceed to specify the conditions precedent 
which ought in my opinion to be satisfied before any 
further proposals for the codification of scj)arate personal 
laws are seriously entertained. 

Fiks-^ CoNinxioN — CoMvi.Ei'K “ Lkx Foci” oi- 
F.amily Ria.ATfONs .xNi) Famii.v FkOI’KKTV. 

The first condition is that the general code cjf substan- 
tive civil law should first be completed, at all events as 
regards those topics with which the .special codes w'ould 
have to deal. We have at present, more or le.ss connected 
w^ith Family Relations and I'amily Property : 

The Indian Succession Act, 1865: originally introduced 
as “ Chapter I. of the Indian Civil Code ” ; 

The Administration Act, 18S1 ; 

The Trust Act, 1882 ; 

Act III. of 1872, providing a general form of marriage, 
for nondescript ‘persons, and incorporating the Indian 
Divorce Act, 1869, which was originally applicable only 
to Christians ; 

The Married Women’s Property Aqt, 1874 ; 

The Indian Majority Act, 1875 ; and lastly, 

The Guardians and Wards Act, 1890. 

But there is much discrepancy as to the range of per- 
•sonal aipplication of these various enactments. 

The Administration Act, the Trust Act, the Indian 
M^djority Act, and the Guardians and Wards Acf, apply 
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Cfenerally to all persons domiciled in British India, but 
with saving of the rules connected with particular religions 
on certain points. 

The Succession Act (as originally passed), and the two 
Acts connected with marriage, have the common feature of 
not applying at all to those who have definite personal 
laws of their own on the subjects to which they relate ; 
consequently of applying only to a very small percentage 
of the population, coiflprising very heterogeneous elements. 
But portions of the Succession Act have since been ex- 
tended to some Hindus, and the classes excluded from 
the purview of the Succession Act are not identical 
with those excluded from the Marriage Acts, Jews and 
Christians having their own separate marriage laws, 
whereas most domiciled Christians come under the Suc- 
cc.ssion Act, and so do Jews in India Proper, though not 
now’ in Aden. 

These various enactments, taken together, do not perhaps 
require very many positive additions in order to cover, 
after a fashion, the same range of topics as the personal 
laws now administered to Hindus and Muhammadans. 
The chief omissions that 1 have noticed are, a table of 
[mohibited degrees, and some rules as to natural guardian- 
ship and as to the test of legitimacy. But considerable 
. revision would be necessary in order to weld them into a 
. compact homogeneous code, by reference to the chapters 
"and sections of w’hich each divergent system could be 
conveniently delineated. And on the whole I am disposed 
to think that time will be .saved in the long run by first 
completing the whole Indian Civil Code, of which the 
Succession Act was Intended to stand as Chapter I. 

■ Considering that the Legislative Department has already 
somewhere in its pigeon-holes Sir F. Pollock’s draft Code 
of 3 V)rts, the items of the original programme which still 
remain to be disposed of do not seem so very formidable, if 
we coujd only recover some of the energy which bore 
fruit in the great years 1865.. r872, and 1882, 

Q 2 
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Second Condition — Facilities for Change of Per- 
sonal Law without Change of Creed. 

The second condition is, that some practicable scheme 
should be devised for determining the persons to be 
exempted from this general Lex Loci in respect of mar- 
riage, inheritance, and so forth, not, as now, genetically, 
as persons professing a particular creed, but individually, 
as persons electing to place themselves under an alternative 
set of rules, for reasons satisfactory to themselves. Of 
course any Hindu or Muhammadan electing not to remain 
under the special code intended for members of his com- 
munion must run a certain risk of b(nng excommunicated 
by his co-religionists : but the responsibility for this social 
rupture should be left with them, not forced upon him by 
the State. The e.xample of Mr. juslieg Am(?er Ali himself 
shows that it is quite possible* for a person to believe 
fervently, in a general way, in the j)rophetic character of 
Mahomet, and yet to hold that many civil precepts now 
current with the stamp of his authority arc either no part 
of the original revelation, or were delivered with reference 
to circumstances which hav<; ceased to exist. Such a 
person would never think of making a declaration that he 
did not belong to the Muhammadan religion ; but he 
might quite conceivably feel no scruple about subjecting 
himself to a monogamous law of marriage, and his property 
to a simpler .scheme of inheritance ; especially as the testa- 
mentary power would enable him still to give effect to any 
particular Muhammadan rule that he might happen to 
believe in. And he might also, quite conceivably, find a 
sufficient number of like-minded co-religionists to fortify 
him against the terrors of e.xcommunication. 

In support of this view I am glad to be able to refer 
to the Report of the Fourth Indian Law Commission 
(1879) in which our Chairman had a hand. They 
ly (p. 18),: 


Maj 


It may eventually be found expedient to place the law of status on a 
ing wholly unconnerted with religious belief and profession whenever 
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the two are not indissolubly united. ... In the meantime it deserves 
consideration whether, as regards property wholly at his own disposal, the 
native of India (who may under circumstances elect among different forms 
of Hindu Law*) ought not to be empowered to place himself under the 
sway of the Succession Act, and the other general laws of the same class 
enacted by the Legislature. It seems highly undesirable to make a de- 
claration of a change of faith a condition precedent to admission to an 
improved law of property and succession ; and a public notice duly regis- 
tered may perhaps be thought a sufficient safeguard against fraud on the 
part of one desiring to embrace the benefits of modern legislation.”! 

To work oBt a -scheme on these lines would require 
more knowledjje of various kinds than I possess. But my 
general idea is that the first marriage is the proper occasion 
for fixing the status of every man or woman, boy or girl, 
by some appropriate “act in the law,” so far as relates to 
his or her matrimonial rights and duties, to the guardian- 
ship of the children of the marriage, and to the devolution, 
intestate or testamentary, of the properly vested in him or 
her at the time of the marriage or acquired subsequently ; 
but subject, of course, in the former case to the vested 
rights of other persons in the same subject-matter, as 
coparceners, reversioners, or otherwise. The law govern- 
ing the first marriage will of course determine the capacity 
of each person to contract a second marriage, polygamous 
or otherwise, and the rights of the first family as against 
the second ; but if, subject to these conditions, it ever 
becomes 'worth anyone’s while to contract a second 

* Or among different forms of Muhammadan Law. See my Digest 
of Anglo -Muhammadan Law,” p. 14, section 14. 

1 On reading this passage again, I see that it makes sufficiently clear, 
what was made still more clear by Sir R. West at the meeting, that his 
proposal was meant to be confined to what he called the “ economic 
part of the law — practically only the restrictions imposed on alienation 
by the constitution of the Hindu joint family — and that he did not con- 
template the possibility of a Hindu or Muhammadan desiring to place 
himself tftider a territorial marriage law. My proposal, as will be •seen, 
does go that length, and therefore I cannot claim to the full extent the 
w^ght of his authority in its favour. I do not quite see how his more 
limited proposal would consist with the strucChre of the Succession Act, 
which seems rather to presuppose a monogamous constitution of the 
family and equality of the sexes. • 
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marriage under a different law, I see no reason why this 
should npt be permitted. 

Questions as to the succession to the property of un- 
married persons will seldom arise ; but whenever they do 
the capacity of such persons to make a will, or the scheme 
of inheritance applicable on intestacy, will of course be 
determined by the law of their parents. 

By far the commonest case, under existing social condi- 
tions, will be that of boys and girls married ky their parents 
or guardians, with little or no voice in the matter ; little 
under Muhammadan Law, none at all under Mindu Law'. 
Generally, therefore, if a change of personal law takes place 
on the occasion of marriage, it will be because the father 
has changed his religious belief since his own marriage, or 
because, without changing his religious belief, he sees reason 
to prefer the territorial system of marriage and succession, 
and has succeeded in finding a bride for his son, or a bride- 
groom for his daughter, as the case may be, whose parents 
are of the same mind, and are prepared, like him, to brave 
the consequences. 

The universal registration of marriages will be a natural, 
but not quite a neces.sary, consequence of this .scheme being 
adopted. At present all marriages under Act III. of 1872 
must be registered, and this j^rovision will of course be 
retained in some shape w’hen that Act is superseded by the 
general civil code. Christian and Pars! marriages are also 
required to be registered. Provision is already made by a 
local Act for the optional registration of Muhammadan 
marriages in Bengal, and Justice Ameer Ali has expressed 
the opinion that this ought to be made compulsory and 
general. So far as our present object is concerned, it 
would perhaps be sufficient to enact that the use of marriage 
ceremonies proper to a particular religion shall be only pre- 
sumptive proof of the parties being governed by the corre- 
sponding system of matrimonial and inheritance law, and 
shall- not prevail against a registrar’s certificate that the 
marriage was in -fact contracted under some other law or 
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under the general law. But of course everything 'that 
can be done, without offence to native sentiment, towards 
securing a complete register of the persons governed by 
each recognised special code, ought to be done. 

Third Condition — Collkctivk Assent to each Special 

Code oe the Class Aeeected, to he Elicited through 

SOME SuiTAliLE RliPRESENTATIVE jMacTHNERV. 

The third si^e ijitd, non is the good will of the commu- 
nities to be legislated for. This condition is in my view 
the most important of all, but it should not be so interpreted 
as to afford an excuse for inaction. It does not mean that 
we should expect the initiative to come from' the natives, 
still less that we should wait for proof of absolute unanimity 
before doing anything. If there is evidence that the pre- 
sent sy.stem, or want of system, is causing much discontent 
and still more real mischief, it is for the physician — i.e.y the 
Government — to devise a remedy, and then to obtain if he 
can the patient’s consent to its being tried. The patient 
however being in this case not an individual, but a class of 
persons, who will not all think alike, and who are not all 
capable of thinking at all about the matter, the first thing 
to be done is to endow this class w’ith an artificial person- 
ality — artificial in the sense of being the result of deliberate 
and skilful contrivance, but natural in the sense of reilecting 
in its constitution the natural relations already subsisting 
•among the members of the class in question. Such consti- 
tutions would not be entirely new. 1 sujj^jose every Hindu 
daste possesses machinery of some sort for ascertaining and 
expressing its collective will; and though the Muhamma- 
dans of India are nc4 formally grouped into castes, evidence 
gomes from time to time before the public that those of the 
same seot in each locality have some sort of common Jffe 
and^ more or less recognised leaders. W'^ould there be any 
insuperable difficulty in so building u{.jon these foundations 
where they exi.st, or creating them where they do not exist, 
that in*every district the heads of families governed by the 
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same personal law may be treated with as a community, 
through a representative committee, on all questions re- 
lating to the interpretation, or reform, of that personal law ? 
If this is impracticable, then I must admit that the least 
dangerous course will be to go on as at present ; but it 
cannot be known to be impracticable until it has been fairly 
tried, and it cannot be fairly tried until at least one special 
code has been actually drafted and published side by side 
with the alternative portion of the general' code, and until 
a Commission has been appointed to go about the country, 
explaining the proposals to the members of the community 
concerned, and organizing meetings for their jjroper discus- 
sion. I assume that the draft would in the first instance 
express wh.it is now understooil to be the law the 

marriage and inheritance law now administered to IVluham- 
madans of the Hanafi sect), and that opinions would be 
invited as to whether it ought to be stated differently, either 
on the ground of its not corresponding to established usage, 
or on the ground of the usage itself requiring amemlment. 

It is impossible, at the fag end of a lecture already too 
long, to go further into details, and there are probably 
many here whose judgment as to the practicability of any 
particular scheme would be much more valuable than mine. 

I will only express my conviction, derived mainly frdm 
reflection on the general principles of governmen*;, that if 
we desire, as every right-minded person must desire, to 
see the natives of India fitted for ever larger and larger 
measures of self-government, the most effective training 
will be found, not in local sanitary boards and so forth, good 
as these may be in their way, Imt in deliberations among 
those already bound together by commu,nity of social usages, 
as to the questions of deepest interest to them in those 
relations. As Sir Henry Cunningham put it twenty-two 
years ago, in the interesting preface to his “ Digest of 
Hindu Law 

'* While i)reserving to the utmost the wholesome rule of non-interference 
with national usages, we ought to offer the Hindds every facility for 
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refoiming them for themselves, to invite them to discuss the expediency of 
their law, and to familiarize them with the idea of the deliberate improve- 
ment of that law in particulars in which it has come to lag behind the civiliza- 
tion of the age.” . 

Fourth Condition — Money. 

The fourth and last condition, for this as for most other 
undertakings, is money. I presume that revived activity 
in this matter of codification would necessitate a considerable 
strengthening of the Legislative department, and a consider- 
able expenditure on' commissions and local inquiries. But, 
as a famous general said recently in commending a forward 
military policy, “ Finance is not my business "—at all events 
on the present occasion. I will only remind you of the 
obvious truth that the taxpaying power of the community is 
impaired to an incalculable extent by the discouragement 
of enterprise, the wasteful litigation, and the bitter family 
feuds, which are the inevitable .fruit of incognoscible and 
unsuitable law. 

With Dr. Whitley l ltokes, I would take for our motto the 
words of Macaulay — “ Uniformity where you can have it ; 
diversity where you must hav'* it ; but in all cases cer- 
tainty.” 
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A NEEDED REFORM , IN INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Bv Romesh C. Dutt, c.i.e., 

Late officiating Commissioner of Orissa, and some time Member of the 
Legislative Council of Bengal. 

“ I MAY suggest," said Sir Henry Fowler in June last, in 
reply to some remarks of Mr. Pickersgill in the House of 
Commons, “that if Lord Clive and Warren Hastings had 
had their proceedings discussed in the House on frequent 
occasions, and if those proceedings had been made the 
subject of Parliamentary inquiries, we should possibly not 
have had an Indian liimpire.” 

It is not easy to unilerstand in what sense Sir Henry 
Fowler used the phra.se “ Parliamentary inquiries." In 
the sense in which a student of Indian I listory ordinarily 
understands the exjjression, the very reverse of what Sir 
Henry I'owler said is the truth. It is because the jiro- 
ceedings of the servants of the East India Comjxmy were 
subjected to ])erio<Jical inquiries, it is because abuses were 
removed and reforms were initiat(;d periodically ;ifter such 
inquiries, that PLnglaiid has an empire in India at the 
present day. Sir Courtenay llbert, in his excellent his- 
torical Introduction to his work on the “ Govei'inHcnt of 
India" has pointed out that tht; entire period from 
1760-1858 is “marked by Acts of Parliament occurring 
with one exceptioju at regular intervals of twenty years,” 
following on the Parliamentary stock-taking upon which 
each renewal of the Company’s Charter was conditional. 
It was these Parliamentary inquiries wjiich cleansed what 
was impure, and strengthened what was weak, in the 
Company’s administration, and which have materially 
helped in the building up of the British Empire in India. 

“ We have lost the salutary effect of those periodical 
inquiries now,” I wrote last year,* “ and the direct adminis- 

■* England and India, 1785-1885.” Chatto and Windus, 1897. 
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tration of India by the Crown has, along with many great 
and obvious advantages, this one disadvantage — that the 
administration is virtually responsible to none.” 

A friendly critic, himself an Indian administrator of high 
distinction,* has made some just and thoughtful remarks 
on my book in the January number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review from which I may be pardoned for making an 
extract. 

“ The key-note of«the whole difficulty is sounded by Mr. Dutt when he 
says in his preface that ‘ the* direct administration of India by the Crown 
has, along with many great and obvious advantages, this one disadvantage 
— that the administration is virtually responsible to none.’ The Govern- 
ment of India is a benevolent despotism ; the inhabitants of India, whether 
of Indian or European birth, whether they are officials or rron-official, have 
absolutely no control over its actions. For it is obvious that the British 
residents — even the civil and military officers of the Crown, unless they 
are in the Governor-Gcnerars Council — have no more voice in determining 
the policy of the Government than the native gentlemen, or even the 
native i)easantry. The only power which can, and occasionally does, 
control the Government of India, is the Jirilish Parliament, a body which 
iS subject to all the humours and inconstancies of the electorate of Great 
Britain. 

* * * 

‘‘ Is there any chance, however, of detailed reforms in Indian adminis- 
tration ever forming part of a ]jarty programme in Cireat Britain ? and if 
there were such a chance, is it desirable that the Government of India 
should be guided in the details of its administration by the voice of the 
British public? Nothing would more lend to rivet the existing desixitisin 
upon the necks of the Indian people, while the despotism, if bett(?r inten- 
tioned, w'ould certainly be far less intelligent than it is at present. 

“No; what is wanted is that more control should be cxercibed in India, 

and by the Indian people, over their own affairs.” 

• 

Most people with experience in Indiaji administration 
wiill be inclined to atjree with Mr. Ward that (while Parlia- 
mentary inquiries at .stated periods into Indian administra- 
tion have been ber^eficial in the past, and are no less 
necessaiy in the present), the control OA'cr the everyday 
details of, Indian administration should come, not from the 
electorate of Great Britain, but from the Indian people. 
If w*e calmly inquire into the true cau.ses of that feeling 
of unrest, and even of some degree of bitterness between 

* G. E. Ward, some time Curnmissioner in the N.-W. Provinces. • 
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different classes, which is now observable in India, we 
shall find that it is really due to a policy which unwisely 
and ungenerously excludes the people of India from all 
real control over the administration, and makes them irre- 
sponsible and hostile critics instead of loyal partakers in 
the work of government. And if we pass in brief review 
some of the recent measures of the Indian Government, 
we shall find how much the Government have lost, even 
within the last year or two, in not allowing that partial 
control to the people of India which the jjeople alone are 
fit to exercise in the management of their own concerns. 

There are not many Englishmen familiar with Indian 
questions who approve either of the policy which led to the 
recent Indian Frontier War, or of the decision of the Govern- 
ment to charge the whole cost of that war to the Indian 
revenues, while England has made a gift of nearly a million 
towards the expenses of the Egyptian Frontier War. Would 
it have been a loss or a real advantage towards a sound 
decision on these points if the people of India had some voice, 
not in ultimately deciding the questions, but in influencing 
by their constitutionally expre.ssed opinion the decision of 
the Imperial Government t What the opinion of the people 
of India would have been, has been well e.xpressed by 
Mr. Wtird. “ At the present moment the whole country 
is hotly debating the question not only whether the frontier 
policy of the Indian Government is wrong or right, but 
how it came about, and which party is responsible. Yet 
one thing is perfectly certain ; that if the people of India 
during the last ten years had had any — the very slightest- — 
control over the taxation of the country, or the application 
of its revenues, the Government would have been forced 
either to abandon its expensive schemes of frontier defence, 
or to have prosecuted them under the direct sanction of 
Parliament at the cost of the British Exchequer.”* And, we 
may add, the representatives of the Indian people would 
not have wired to the Secretary of State for India that 

* Asiatic Quarterly Review, January, 1898. 
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India could do without help from England in this ’year 
of all years, and Englishmen would not have perpetrated 
the unspeakable injustice of charging to ’India the whole 
cost of the Indian Frontier War, while* contributing to 
Egypt nearly a million towards the Egyptian Frontier 
War. A greater recognition of the popular sentiment and 
of popular control in the administration of India would 
have enabled the Indian Gov'^ernment to avoid a policy 
which has led to a 'needless war, or to demand from 
the Imperial exchequer a contribution tow.ards the war 
brought about in pursuance of an Imperial policy. Neither 
L.ord Elgin nor Sir James Westland had a right to speak 
for India, nor have they spoken wisely. 

But let us pass on to another question which is attracting 
more attention at the present moment. Lord Elgin and 
Sir James Westland have submitted to the Secretary of 
State for India their proposals about the Indian Currency. 
The proposals*are now under consideration by a Committee 
in this country, and we do not desire to anticipate their 
decision or express any opinion on their merits. But the 
point which we desire to urge is that the Government of 
India should not have made any proposals at all without 
consulting the people of India through their representative 
men and natural leaders. The point that we desire to 
urge is that the proposals of the Indian Government would 
have been sounder and wi.ser, and could have been urged 
with’ greater force, if they had been framed after consulting 
the people. The people have an interes*t in their currency 
far greater than either the Government of I ndia, responsible 
for the adjustment 6f the Indian Budget, or the European 
merchants and traders, having transactions in the East. 
'All the investment which the poor people of India ever 
make is* made, not in savings banks, but in the shape of 
silver jewellery for their v^omen ; and the millions of the 
labourers and the cultivators of Indhi have a right to be 
beard, through their repre.sentatives, before a proposal is 
made calculated to depreciate the value of their savings 
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made in years and generations past. The agriculturists 
of India are also deeply indebted to money lenders 
in all parts of India ; and they have a right to be heard, 
through their representatives, before a proposal is made 
calculated to increase their indebtedness by artificially 
increasing the value of the rupee. Nothing brings into 
greater prominence the defect of the present method of 
Indian administration than the fact that a few officials, 
however experienced and however able, should consider 
themselves justified in making sweeping proposals to alter 
the value of the Indian Currency, without consulting the 
nation, whose national wealth these proposals are calculated 
to depreciate, and whose general indebtedness they are 
calculated to enhance. It would seem, from the action 
taken by the Indian Government, as if India existed for 
the convenience of the Government of India and for the 
convenience of foreign traders. It would seem as if the 
happiness of the Indian nation was a “ negligible quan- 
tity,” and the opinion of representative Indians was super- 
fluous. The most impartial tribunal in the world will 
decide cases wrongly and unjustly if it decides them after 
accepting evidence on one side only ; and the best and 
most honest Government in the wt)rld necessarily becomes 
selfish, unsympathetic, and unjust to the people for whom 
it exists, and ends by sacrificing the interests of the people 
to the interests of influential classes, if it refuses to grant 
to the people themselves some .share in the control of affairs. 

Let us take up another question which is also attracting 
much attention at the present moment. The question of 
constructing more railways in India from the State funds, 
or under guarantee of profit granted by the State, is often 
discussed. The question is decided in every case by the 
Secretary of State for India on such information as is 
placed before him by the Government of India. Would it 
be an unwise departure from this policy to consult the 
representatives of the people whose money is spent? 
The general opinion among the people of India is that. 
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now that the great military lines have been constracted, 
now that the lines really required for famine protection 
have been laid down, the Government should not directly 
or indirectly make the people’s money responsible for 
further lines. The impression is that India is not rich 
enough to construct those new lines which are being 
multiplied from year to year ; that it is an unsound, 
hurtful, and disastrous policy to continuously add to the 
national debt t>f India in order to construct these new- 
lines which the people do not want, and which the 
country’s finances do not justify. The impression is that 
pressure is brought to bear upon the Government by 
induential classes of capitalists and manufacturers for opening 
such new lines for serving special interests, and that the 
Government, with every desire to be honest and impartial, 
sacrifices the interests of the jieople, because the people are 
not constitutionally allowed to express and enforce their 
views as against the views of inlluential classes. The 
impres.-»ion is (to use the words of the late Sir George 
Cam[>bell, some time Lieutenant - Governor of Bengal), 
that when British cajiitalists have put their money' in 
losing concerns in India, people in London bully' and abuse 
the Government of India to ge.t the concerns taken over, 
and eventually they' are successful. There may or may 
not be soific truth in these impressions ; but the demand 
that the Indian people's money should not be invested on 
new. lines of railway in India, or on the road from Burma 
to China, without consulting the people’s wishes, is just and 
reasonable. To borrow money in Lngland to an unlimited 
extent to further extend the railway system in India or out- 
side India proper, is, for the Indian Government, a policy 
.of extravagance and of injustice to the people. 

Is it ^lecessary to furth-:;r elucidate our remarks by a 
reference to the history of the Import Duties of India ? 
It will be in the recollection of most. Indian officials that 
the Government of India and the Government at home 
have repeatedly made “ graceful concessions ” to <he 
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demands of Lancashire, and have sacrihed Indian revenues, 
because the people of India have no constitutional power to 
back their Government and to resist such demands. But 
the end is not yet. On the 9th of this month (August), 
the Secretary of State for India was asked in the House of 
Commons to admit British manufacture in India at a 
further reduction of one-fourth the duty on foreign goods, 
after the example of Canada. Lord George Hamilton 
declined to do so, but the assailants have only to persist 
to carry their point. Neither Conservatives nor Liberals 
are strong enough to resist for any length of years such 
demands backed by twenty or thirty or forty solid votes in 
the House. And unle.ss the people of India are allowed 
the constitutional right to stand by their Government, and 
tb defend their national revenues and their national interests, 
the humiliating sight will be witnessed again and again of 
the British Government in India knowingly and openly 
sacrificing the interests of the people of India under the 
mandate of British voters at home. 

From the question of railways and of import duties let us 
turn to another question which is engaging the attention of 
Indian legislators at the present moment, viz., the condition 
of cultivators in Southern India. No question is more inti- 
mately connected with the material well-being of the people 
of India than that of laud-administration ; and the question 
will never be settled satisfactorily so long as representatives 
of the people are not allowed a constitutional method of 
expressing and enforcing their opinions in the matter of 
land settlements. An intelligent Indian landlord or publi- 
cist has often a more familiar grasp of the subject than 
European officials who have written reports on it all their 
lifetime ; and the proceedings of the Godavari District 
Conference, of which we find reports in the IndiaTn papers 
recently received, show how well the representative men 
of Madras are fitted to take a real share in shaping and 
controlling land administration in that province. 

The historical review of the status of the Madras 
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cultivator given by the President of the Conference is 
most instructive. Over forty years ago, in the Madras 
Administration Report of 1855-56, the Government de- 
clared that “ under the Ryotwari system every registered 
holder of land is recognised as its proprietor, and pays 
direct to Government. He cannot be ejected by Govern- 
ment so long .as he pays the fixed assessment." In 1857 
the Madras Board of Rev^enue stated in their report to 
the Government that. “ a Madras rygt is able to retain his 
land in perpetuity Tvithout any increase of assessment, as 
long as he continues to fulfil his engagements.” And the 
Government in its review of Mr. Ricketts report wrote : 
“ The proprietary right of a ryot is perfect, and as long 
as he pays the fixed assessment on his land he can be 
ousted by no one.” The italics are ours ; and we desire 
to invite attention to the fact that the a.ssessment of the 
land held by the Madras ryot was considered fixed, and not 
liable to increase, forty years ago. 

The subject received the attention of statesmen like 
Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook, 
Viceroys who paid more attention to improving the 
material condition of the people of India than to seeking 
a “scientific frontier” among the hills and fastnesses of 
Afghanistan. It was at last given a final shape by Lord 
Ripon, who sanctioned a modified form of permanent 
settlement. It was published in the Settlement Manual 
• and Standing Orders, as well as in Government Orders on 
the Agricultural Committee’s Report, that in all districts 
adequately assessed, the assessment, so far as it was based 
upon classification of soils and calculation of grain out- 
turns, was permanent and unalterable ; and that revisions 
.would-be made in future settlements only with reference to 
prices. • • 

Lastly, we come to the present policy of the Madras 
Government, by which, we are informed, the Government 
reserves to itself the right of revising assessments, either 
with reference to rise or fall in prices, or in reference to 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VL 
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other considerations requiring reclassification of soils or 
recalculation of grain returns. 

We do not pretend to any special or personal knowledge 
of the Madras system of settlements, and we have quoted 
the above statements from the proceedings of the Con- 
ference in the hope of obtaining further information on 
the subject. Is it a fact that in 1857 the registered 
Madras ryot was declared to be entitled to hold his land 
in perpetuity withoyt any increase, of assessment ? Is it 
a fact that during Lord Ripon’s administration, 1880-84, 
the Madras ryot, in adequately assessed areas, was assured 
that the rent payable by him was permanent and unalter- 
able, so far as classification of soils and calculations of grain 
outturns were concerned } And, thirdly, is it a fact that 
at the present day the Gov'ernment of Madras have taken 
the power to revise rents in every recurring settlement, on 
the basis of re-classification of soils and re-calculation of 
grain returns, as well as on the rise of prices } 

In Bengal, where most of the e.states are owned by 
private landlords, every successive Act has strengthened 
the position of the cultivator. Lord Canning’s Act of 
1859 was the cultivator's Magna Charta ; and this was 
revised and strengthened by the Bengal Act of 1868. 
Lastly came the Tenancy Act, drafted by Lord Ripon 
and passed by Lord Dufferm in 1885, which further 
extended and consolidated th'* rights of the Bengal cul- 
tivator. And the result of the.se three Acts is that the 
Bengal cultivator is (except in*a few congested districts) 
a prosperous, provident, and intelligent tiller of the soil, 
who has adequate protection against enhancement of 
rents, who knows his rights and can hold his own, and 
who in a year of bad harvests has some resources to fall 
back upon, and can often avert a famine. We pause for 
information if the Madras cultivator, who has the Indian 
Government as his . landlord, has similarly progressed in 
his t^ights and his material condition ; or if the State- 
landlord has gradually divested him of his rights and his 
resources from 1857 to 1884, and from 1884 to 1897. 
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In Madras, the impression is that the Government as 
landlord has not dealt with the cultivator fairly ; that it has 
encroached on those rights of fixity of rent which the ryot 
enjoyed before. The Honourable Mr. Subha Rao pointed 
out in the Madras Legislative Council that the Madras Local 
Government had, under a misapprehension of the orders of 
the Secretary of State, launched upon a retrograde policy, 
set aside its past declarations, and endangered the security 
of the RyofmarH system of Madras. Lands are now re- 
classified, in violation of the pledges given by Lord Ripon’s 
Governmt:nt, and rents are enhanced on other grounds 
than fluctuation in prices. 

The Honble. Mr. Subha Rao and the President of the 
Godavari District Conference mayor may not be absolutely 
correct, but there is no doubt they represent honestly and ably 
the people’s vieAv on these questions ; and nothing is gained 
and much is lost in the cause of good government in India 
by denying to such men a constitutional means of influencing 
the executive action of the Government. The thoughtful 
and intelligent and loyal leaders of the Indian people have 
a cau.se to represent, a right to insist upon, and the interests 
of the peojjle to advocate, and nothing is gained by denying 
them a share of the executive power in the administration 
of their own concern.s. 

Those who decide on the.se matters in the dark chambers 
of the India Office or of the Executive Councils of India, 
•no doubt endeavour to act with moderation, with justice, 
and with knowledge and ‘ability ; but if is no reflection 
on those high officials to state that one side of the 
question, the official aspect, comes more prominently to 
their consideration nhan the popular aspect ; and that 
financtal considerations demand their attention more 
urgently "than considerations of the rights of the people. 
And yet there are such things as vested rights even among 
the unrepresented people of India ; and half the blunders 
committed in India are due to the fact that there is no 
one to represent them, no one to speak for them, no erne 
to urge them, and no one to defend them, in those close 
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offiees where they are considered. No class of officials 
in - the world are more careful, and able, and desirous 
to be just than ^ high Indian officials, from the members of 
the Provincial and Viceregal Executive Councils to the 
members of the India Council ; and yet it is a fact that the 
interests and rights of the p>eople do not and cannot receive 
adequate and full and sufficient consideration under a 
system of administration under which the people are abso- 
lutely unrepresented in the offices which 'ultimately shape 
their destinies. So true is the remark of John Stuart Mill 
that “it is an inherent condition of human affairs that no 
intention, however sincere, of protecting the interests of 
others can make it safe or salutary to tie up their ov/n 
hands.” 

In the interests of good administration, therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary to provide some means, — not for trans- 
ferring to Indian hands the ultimate decision of Indian 
questions, — but for securing some representation of Indian 
opinion in those Executive Councils in England and in 
India which decide on great Indian questions. It would 
improve and strengthen Indian administration, and not 
weaken it, to have such men as the Honble. Mr. Moodeliar 
and the Honble. Mr. Subha Rao in the Madras Executive 
Council ; to have the Honble. Mr. Metha in the Bombay 
Executive Council ; and to have the Honble. Maharaja of 
Darbhanga in an Executive Council formed for the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. And it would improve British administra- 
tion in India if each Indian Province sent one member to 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and one member to the 
Council of the Secretary of Slate for India. It is not an 
unreasonable aspiration of the people .of India that five of 
the members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and-five of 
th^ members of the Council of the Secretary ot- State for 
India, should be sent up by the five great Provinces of 
India. 

The co-operation of representative Indian members would 
be. of great value in dealing with administrative questions, 
which are growing more and more difficult with the clash 
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of contending interests. It would be a help to the Governors 
of the great Pi*ovinces of Bengal and the North-West, of 
Madras, Bombay, and the Panjab, at all times, and specially 
in times of distress and alarm, to' have by them some 
men chosen from among the people to advise and help in 
the administration of their own concerns. It would help 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to understand better 
the feelings, wishes, and interests of the people, if they were 
in daily personjri corapiunication with representative men 
from the people in their Councils. It would create a bond of 
sympathy, which unfortunately does not exist now, between 
the administration and the people whose concerns are 
administered. It would secure an adequate and’ sympathetic 
consideration of the interests of the people, as against the 
interests of particular classes, in all questions coming up 
before the Councils. It would strengthen the Councils in 
local knowledge and experience, and to some extent make 
them broad-based on the people’s will. It would remove 
that worst defec*^ of British rule in India, — a defect which is 
more pronounced now than it was seventy years ago, in the 
days of Munro and Elphinstone, Malcolm and Bentinck, — 
the utter want of touch between the people and their rulers. 
And it would substitute an intelligent and rational method 
of dealing with the great, loyal, and civilized jjopulation of 
India for a method which regards human beings as live 
stock, good for milking and shearing, but incapable of 
•undenstaiuling their own interests or promoting their own 
well-being. • 

“Sedition” and “unrest” in India have attracted the 
attention of English administrators during the last two or 
three years. Will not English statesmen recognise the fact 
that tile so-called sedition in India can only be laid to rest 
in the wliy in which it has been laid to rest in other p^rts 
of the Empire ; — by reposing trust and confidence in the 
people, and by conceding to them some real share in the 
administration of their own concerns ? 
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NECESSITY AND POSSIBILITY OF REFORM 
IN THE POLICE ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDIA* 

By C. W. Whish, Esq., I.C.S. 

1. I must begin by apologising for the extremely sketchy 
and suggestive character of this paper, the time at my 
disposal for its production has been so limited that there 
has been no opportunity for reference of 'any kind. But 
there may be some negative advantages in the very imper- 
fections thus deplored ; the paper contains nothing but the 
fruit of personal experience and deliberation, and if there is 
any value in a production it must be derived rather from 
these sources than from quotation or extract. 

2. I imagine that it will be readily admitted that any 
reforms or improvements which the near future may see 
in the administration of India will fall under one of two 
categories, first reform aiming at placing the financial 
stability of the Empire on a securer basis, and .secondly 
reforms aiming at minimising the interference of the 
Executive with the people, and thus giving them more 
opportunity for that peaceful and spontaneous development 
of which they stand so .sorely in need. 

3. I think even the most pronounced adherent of the 
party of Progress would admit that reforms having for 
their object the cheapening cf the administration, will 
require extreme caution for their introduction, in view of 
the enormous number of vested interests at stake, and 
indeed even those who most keenly feel the necessity for 
reform of this nature, seem almost hopeless when called 
upon to make any suggestions of a practical nature. But 
the question of relieving the people from the present almost 
unbearable incubus of the venal subordinate, is on\i which, 
while quite as important, presents, I think, far fewer diffi- 
culties than the other, 

* For the discussion of this paper .see “ Proceedings of the East India 
Association ” and “ Correspondence ” elsewhere in this Review. — 
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4. Unfortunately our administration of India, excellent 
as it is, and enormous as have been the benefits which it 
has conferred upon the country, is carrieti out by means 
which produce, at times, an almost unbearable amount of 
irritation in the country. I refer to the net-work of 
subordinate officialism, so to speak, by which the State 
dues are collected, and to my own special subject to-day — 
the police. I think that the discontent and unrest of which 
we have heard s® much lately in India are due to conditions 
of this nature, which might be largely ameliorated by 
judicious reform, and if this be admitted, a case for action 
is surelj' made out. 

5 I shall be met, of cour.se, at the outset by the ap- 
parently unanswerable rejoinder that the subject has already 
been investigated by a Special Commission, which has pre- 
sented its report to Government, and that action has 
already been taken on that report. But I can as.sure my 
hearers (and here I speak from intimate personal experience 
of a subject which I have studied in its practical working, 
with intense interest, for many years [)ast) that the effect 
of the Ihdice Commission at least in the part of India 
which 1 know has been, so far as regards the people, 
ab.solutely nil. 

6. Before proceeding further, I would deprecate the idea 
being entertained that 1 intend making any sort of com- 
plaint against the Indian policeman in himself ; on the con- 
.trary, considering the vicious system under which he works, 
I consider it absolutely marvellous that, he should be as 
good as he is. I happened to be at New York when the 
Lexow committee (1 think that was the name — for, as I 
above stated, I am writing entirely without books of 
refere«ee) was sitting in that city. Of course the frightful 
revelations of police terrorism, which were the result of the 
committee’s labour, were in everybody’s mouth, and daily 
filled the morning papers. It was, some time, indeed, 
before the public could be brought to believe that a small 
knot of corrupt officials had set both the Federal and Stete 
Governments at defiance, and set up a tyranny of their 
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own,, the story of which reads more like a romance of the 
middle ages than an episode of civilized life in the nine- 
teenth century. No one who has had such experiences 
could possibly for a moment expect an Oriental policeman 
to be other than human. 

7. But the state of things at New York shows how 
absolutely necessary it is for the people of India to be pro- 
tected, so to speak, against theinsclves by some outside 
agency, and it also shows how futile it is ta- trust to com- 
missions to find out what really goes on under the surface 
of things. When the Lexow committee commenced its 
sittings it was absolutely unable to obtain evidence ol any 
sort or kind, and thought it would have to ref^ort to Con- 
gress to this effect. Eventually it get evidence in the 
following manner — it put witnesses on oath who could be 
pt'oved to have knowledge of some malpractices on the 
part of the police, and on their asservation of total ignor- 
ance, it threatened them with prosecution for perjury, the said 
offence to be condoned if they made a clean breast of it. 
If this can be the case in civilized America, does it not prove 
that the down-trodden peoples of Asia must be permanently 
terrorised by any set of subordinate officials placed in 
authority over them, and that special and peculiar measures 
are necessary to protect them ? There is one more point 
in this connection to which I would crave attention, and 
that is that these illustrations from the other side of the 
Atlantic show forcibly how absolutely necessary it is for, the 
Oriental administrator to have access to sources of informa- 
tion other than those regular ones on which he is supposed 
to act. I have often been asked, on requesting the dis- 
missal of a corrupt official whom I knew* to be ruining the 
administration, to furnish specific proof of his misconduct, 
and been told that it was impossible to believe him'^»o bad, 
until such evidence were forthcoming. What has proceeded 
may perhaps show bow obvious is the reply to such 
strictures as these. I had received information from 
sour9es which would never have been available to me, 
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were it not well known that I should never make them 
public. I knew, of course, that I was exposing myself to 
the obvious criticism of resorting to “ un-English ” methods 
of espionage. But I have always had great faith in the 
maxim, “ Salus populi suprema Lex” and have held any 
means justified by the consideration that the people could 
be protected in no other way. 

8. My object in this paper is to suggest certain practical 
reforms in our •Police, Administrations in India which may 
make it unnecessary to resort to methods similar to those 
alluded to above. Not only is it extremely rare to find 
an English official who would consent to adopt such 
methods, but I am quite prepared to admit that it is most 
undesirable that they should be resorted to, if it is possible 
to govern in any other way. But as far as my experience 
goes, the people can be adequately protected, under the 
present system, in no other way. I might indeed add that 
under present conditions an administrator who affects to 
de.spise all indirect methods, and to govern an Oriental 
people in a straiglitforward manner, will usually find his 
power usurped by his subordinates, and his administration 
brought into contempt. 

9. I proceed now to the enunciation of the specific 
reforms which 1 have to suggest, with the object of render- 
ing Indian' Police Administration more conducive to its real 
object — the good of the people. 1 fear 1 have taken up 
too much time in preliminary observations, but I have been 
endeavouring to show the necessity for reforms before 
’making any definite proposals. 1 propose to consider in 
this place only three reforms, which appear to me to be not 
only most urgently "required, but also to present a prospect 
of prfictical realization, they are first the enlargement of the 
areas ofr independent administration, secondly the abolition 
of, statistical tests, and thirdly the substitution of prevention 
for detection of crime. On the latter .subject I have already 
published a small pamphlet, which I regret to have mislaid. 

10. I feel that it is necessary for me to explain what I 
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mean»by enlargement of the area of independent administra- 
tion, The whole of India is parcelled out into small areas, 
called police circles, to the charge of which is appointed an 
ofificer, called in the language of the country a “ Darogha.” 
Some of these areas are very small indeed, consisting some- 
times of only a few villages each. The existence of such a 
very small administrative unit is, it is to be feared, pro- 
ductive of very grave evils. In too many cases the areas 
are worked without any proper co-operation, and the appli- 
cation to them of statistical tests furnishes results which are 
most misleading and unreliable. The officer in charge 
often connives at the ruthless harrowing of adjoining circles 
by the criminal classes, on condition that they abstain from 
committing offences within his own jurisdiction. When a 
number of adjoining circles act upon this plan, the resulting 
condition of the country-side can better be imagined than 
described. But this is not nearly all ; bearing in mind 
what was possible in civilized New York, it is not difficult 
to imagine how a clever and unscrupulous officer can (profit- 
ing by similar circumstances, viz., the absolute ignorance 
which prevails as to what is going on under the surface of 
things) set up a galling local tyranny which jiractically over- 
rides and supersedes the law. The evil would not be so 
great were it not for the artificial creation of crime for which 
(as I shall endeavour presently to show) the system of 
statistical tests is responsible, but it is bad enough in any 
case. The officer in charge of one of these local areas is 
expected to provide himself with a good horse and to keep 
up appearances generally, and he has a number of irre- 
sistible calls upon his purse to answer, of which no official 
account whatever is taken. He has to. pay blackmail in 
the part of India from which I have recently come to at^least 
five different individuals. These individuals are first his 
immediate superior or circle Inspector, secondly, the Rescue 
Inspector or officer left^in charge of the headquarters of the 
district when the European Superintendent is out on tour ; 
and |,hen he has to pay the subordinates of the said super- 
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intendent, and probably his menial servants also, as well 
as those of the Deputy Inspector General and Inspector 
General of the Province. In most cases^ his payments do 
not end here ; in the majority of districts the circle officer 
will have to contribute to a secret fund, from which the 
irregular expenses connected with the system have to be 
met. An instance of expenses of this nature is the dieting 
of witnesses who have to be kept under “ surveillance ” 
when any case in which the police are particularly interested 
is before the Courts. 

II. Now it is absolutely impossible for the official we 
are considering to do all this out of the small salary which 
he receives — a salary even if he had no irregular demands 
to meet which would be ridiculously out of pro[)ortion to the 
power he wields. Let us consider for a moment the posi- 
tion of a man of good family and connections appointed to 
such a post. If he desires to be honest and try and live 
on his pay he will find that he is absolutely unable to meet 
the constant demands for illegal gratification. Then if he 
refuses to pay blackmail he will find the whole irresistible 
force of a corrupt service leagued against him, and he will 
soon be hounded out on a false charge, which will leave 
a stain on his good name for ever. The result naturally i-s 
that if a man of good family did join the Force, he yields 
to pressure and becomes as bad as the rest. But the most 
lamentable result of all is that a man of good family will 
never enter the service if he can possibly help it, and it 
thus becomes the happy, hunting-ground qf the unscrupulpus. 

• 12. Now what is the remedy for this appalling state of 

things ? It seems to me one most obvious remedy is to 
reduce the numbei; of these centres of oppression. I can 
assuce. 'my hearers that a large number of them are abso-- 
lutely -unnecessary, and could be abolished to-morrow with- 
out injuring the efficiency of the present system. But it 
is the system itself which 1 should lilce to see changed. I 
would roll at least half a dozen of these police circles into 
one, sll^point a tho/oughly efficient Inspector of good fa|nily 
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and education to the charge, and let him appoint his own 
subordinates if need be to outlying stations which he could 
not reach on horseback in a few hours. A post like this, 
of course, will be thoroughly well paid, and men of good 
family will be attracted to it, and if the number of inspect- 
ing officers could be reduced, they might be strong enough 
to refuse to pay illegal gratification of any kind. I am 
quite sure that India is very much over-inspected, and the 
elaborate system of supervision causes work* to be done in 
order that it should be supervised, which would be far better 
left undone. Of course, this highly-paid police officer 
could investigate only serious cases, and all trifling ones 
would be referred to the Courts. It is the investigation 
of comparatively unimportant cases by local police officers 
which causes so much oppression in India, as their first 
idea is (naturally) to make money out of them. But if we 
could once get rid of the intolerable burden of crime manu- 
factured by the police there would be abundant leisure for 
the investigation of all genuine cases. 

13. The mention of crime manufactured by the pqlice 
introduces us naturally to the second reform, viz., the 
abolition of statistical test.s. I think, if I remember right, 
the report of the Police Commission did promise us that a 
police officer’s work was no longer to be judged by these 
tests. But unfortunately whatever promises were made 
the vicious system of statistical tests is still in full working 
order, and having as baleful an effect upon the administra- 
tion as heretofore. Among the innumerable reports on 
police officers’ work which I have read, 1 cannot call to 
mind one single instance in which it was recorded that the 
officer whose work was inspected was liked and trusted by 
the people ! Now there are many different ways of taking 
bribes, and it is quite possible for an officer to take sufficient 
money in the way of illegal gratification to satisfy the 
derpands made upon .him from above, and yet make the 
welfare of the people his first care, and not the manufacture 
of tfiose figures for percentage on which his superiors lay 
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such unaccountable store. I have known many an instance 
of an officer like this, striving to the best of his ability to 
do his duty to the people committed to his charge, and yet 
finding his work met with no recognition from his depart- 
mental superiors, because the inspection of his office was 
in some respects unsatisfactory, or because he found it 
impossible to comply with some unpractical statistical test. 
Under such a system is it to be wondered at that an up- 
right man be«omes-^ hopelessly despondent, and an un- 
scrupulous one sets himself deliberately to manipulate 
facts to his own advantage ^ We are thus presented with 
a double evil : not only are existing offences handled under 
conditions in which the punishment of the real offender is 
a comparatively unimportant object, but crime is actually 
manufactured ! The most deplorable result of all is that 
the people begin to think that we no longer care for their 
welfare, but only for materials on which to base a couleur de 
rose report. Fortunately the remedy in this case seems 
comparatively easy. If the statistical tests must be re- 
tained, the Government have only to insist upon their 
being given a subordinate position, and on the work of a 
police officer being judged primarily by his general conduct 
and character, and not on any figured basis whatever. 

14. I now come to the third and last division of the 
subject on which I propose to touch in this paper, viz., the 
subordination of detection to prevention of crime. I sup- 
pose few persons in this country can possibly imagine what 
an amount of hardship is inflicted on .the people in this 
* way, or the amount of discontent, and I might almost add 
disloyalty, to which it gives rise. In the first place, the 
people cannot understand how it is, with our enormously 
powerful machinery, we fail to protect them adequately 
against* the criminal classes, and 1 fear the idea is gc^ning 
ground amongst the masses that the said machinery is 
really intended to coerce them. Secondly, when in a state 
of extreme irritation at a loss which rightly or wrongly 
they ’attribute to our own inefficient administration, .they 
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are compelled, whether they wish it or not, to submit to 
an investigation which they know is extremely unlikely to 
result in anything but annoyance and still further loss to 
themselves, I would ask you to imagine, gentlemen, what 
would be said in London if a respectable householder 
whose house had (say) been entered by a burglar were 
obliged to entertain an Inspector of Police and several 
constables for perhaps a week or a fortnight while they 
were holding a so-called inquiry into -his case, during the 
course of which the ladies of his family might be subjected 
to considerable indignity, and he himself compelled to 
leave his daily avocations in order to avail himself of what 
the Indian Police call (with an irony which would be 
ludicrous if it did not speak of so mucli oppression) “ Per- 
mission to be present ” ! This expression, I must explain, 
is more generally understood as an euphemism for illegal 
arrest and detention. And yet I can assure my hearers 
that this is what goes on daily in India, and the extra- 
ordinary thing to me is that it should not be more generally 
recognised that it is and must be so as long as our system 
remains unchanged. I think the Government ought to 
proclaim, with no uncertain .sound, that except in special 
cases no offence shall be investigated against the will of 
the sufferer. The trouble is that not only are real offences 
investigated in a manner which only causes further loss to 
the .sufferer, but, as above stated, crimes are invented and 
manufactured in order that they may be investigated and 
convictions obtained in reference to them. I need scarcely 
point out that the lack of detective ability in the police, 
which is one urgent reason against their being employed 
on such work, is not shown so conspicuously in the case of 
manufactured as in that of real crime ! 

15- While conspicuously inefficient in the detection of 
crime it is astonishing what good results can be shown by 
the Indian police in fche way of prevention when worked 
by an officer who knows what is going on under the 
sorface of things independently of them, and who can 
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therefore utilize their knowledge to the full. But to* carry 
out this good work co-operation not only between police 
circles, but between the districts which comprise them, is 
absolutely necessary, I suppose my hearers are aware 
that our Indian criminal law contains some excellent pro- 
visions on which is founded w^hjit is called the preventive 
jurisdiction of magistrates, by which persons of notoriously 
bad livelihood can be called upon to furnish security for 
their good belAviour. without proof of specific crime. This 
part of our Indian system might, I think, be introduced 
with great advantage into London and other large cities. 
Of course, it always happens that the bigger and more 
influential the criminal the more difficult it is to obtain 
evidence against him, and it is generally absolutely im- 
possible to do so in the district where he actually resides. 
It was once my good fortune to hold charge successively 
of several adjoining districts which had long formed a 
special pre.serve for the criminal classes. I was thus able 
to insure a certain amount of combined action against these 
pests of society, and the result showed me that co-operative 
action against serious crime might easily show results of 
the most astonishing nature, almost to the extent of stamp- 
ing out the evil, I would willingly give my services 
gratuitously to the Indian Government in any province 
or portion" of a province with the opject of seeing if I could 
not, by co-operative working of these “ preventive .sections,” 
eradicate violent crime within the area. Of course, the 
police of every district must be ready <0 co-operate with 
* me, and there, of course, lies the difficulty of the scheme, 
which might be tried even under existing conditions. In 
conclusion, I trust that I have not been intemperate in my 
language in anything that has gone before. I did not and 
do not intend to complain of any officials or official institu- 
tiqns, but merely to draw attention to a condition of things 
which I consider is by no means sufficiently well known 
and to make certain suggestions. I do not contend that 
the suggestions I have made are all practically possible, 
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but I do^ contend that the object in view ought to command 
the most earnest attention of the authorities. This subject 
of the reform o£ Police Administration is one on which it 
would be most interesting and valuable to obtain the 
opinions pf the mass of moderately thinking men in India 
who are silent through lack of a proper organ for the 
expression of their views. Whether the East India Asso- 
ciation could see its way to providing such an organ, and 
how such an object could be obtained, ara subjects which 
must be discussed, if at all, in a subsequent paper. 
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A MAHOMEDAN UNIVERSITY FOR 
NORTHERN INDIA., 

By J. Kennedy, b.c.s. (Retd.) 

In the July number of the Asiatic Quarterly I . sketched 
the character and achievements of Sir Syad Ahmad. I 
attempted to describe him as a scholar, theologian, orator, 
and statesman, athe founder of what Sir A. C. Lyall has 
aptly termed the Broad Church party of Islam, and the 
political leader who united the Mahomedans of Northern 
India in new aims and novel aspirations. The Syad's life- 
long views were summed up in the establishment of the 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and when 
the Syad died, in March, 1898, his compatriots deter- 
mined to honour his memory by enlarging the College, and 
making it the nucleus of a Mahomedan University. For 
the College and the future University it is proposed to 
raise ten lakhs of rupees (roundlj’ speaking), or say ;^65.ood, 
and subscriptions have been invited in England as well as 
India. The Viceroy has expressed his approval of the 
scheme, and contributed a handsome donation, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces has given it 
his active support, and the committee hope that some of 
the highest personages in the realm will patronize the 
undertaking, but it is .scarcely needful to add that the 
.success of the enterprise must depend mainly upon the 
Mahomedans themselves. . 

• The M. A. O. College formed only a part of the Syad’s 
'scheme. It is certain that he looked forward to the 
creation at some fi.iture time of an Anglo-Mahomedan 
University, and the trustees, in bringing forward their 
present ^jroposals, are only giving expression to ,his 
ultimate aims, whether the time be ripe or not. The 
project of a Mahomedan University, like many of the 
Syad’s idea.s, is novel and bold. The Universities hitherto 
sanctiohed by the Government of India ignore both race 
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and religion. The Syad’s scheme cuts athwart the estab- 
lished policy, and marks a new departure. It is natural 
therefore to ask* what claim have the Mahomed ans of 
Northern India to a separate University of their own ? 
What new ideal do they propose ? The trustees of the 
M. A. O. College have not published any official answer to 
these qu<!Stions, but we can discover the grounds of their 
contention in the utterances of the leading spirits, and 
especially in the ideas of Sir Syad A*hmad,*and their argu- 
ments may be summed up somewhat as follows : 

A University implies two things ; it implies a certain 
conception of education, and it implies a separate nationality. 
Different systems of education have different ideals, and 
require differemt Universities. Moreover, every nation has 
its own traditions, and its own distinct ideals of culture. 
It would be imi)ossible to unite the nations of Europe 
under the ample folds of any single University, and what 
is impossible in Europe, with its centralising tentlencies, is 
impossible among the manifold divisions of the East. It is 
worth while to examine, these propositions in detail. 

We are all familiar with two types of the University. 
There is the Examining University, of which the London 
University is the simplest and most perfect examj^le. There 
is also the Teaching I’ niversity, the system of education 
pursued at the great hi-storic seats of learning, Oxford and 
Cambridge. The first is modern, the second immemorial. 
The Indian Universities belong for the most part to.the first ’ 
class, the M. A. O. College to the second. 

I have said that the E.xamining University is a purely 
modern conception. 1 might have added that it is purely 
utilitarian, or commercial if you will. With culture in the 
truest sense it has nothing to do. It cannot, it dcnel; , not,- 
prdfess to train character by an atmosphere of iiftellectual 
refinement or the association of learned men. Various 
professions — law, me'dicine, engineering, theology — require 
a certain amount of theoretic knowledge, and the E-xamining 
Urfiversity supplies the standard. In Scotland there are 
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certain examinations at the end of the school curriculum, 
and the scholars are rewarded by “ leaving school ” certifi- 
cates which have a certain commercial value. The degrees 
of the London University are precisely “leaving school” 
certificates, but in a higher degree. They denote that the 
age of apprenticeship is passed. Or to give andther illus- 
tration : When the contractor has furnished the Railway 
Engineer with the iron girders of a bridge, the Engineer 
cuts out certain portions and submits them to tests. He 
places them in the hydraulic machine ; their tension, their 
elasticity, their breaking point is noted. The Examining 
University does the same. It tests the strain the students 
will bear, their adaptiveness, their breaking point where 
knowledge lails. Now the Indian Universities are in the 
main Examining Universities. Not altogether, because in 
certain cases-— as, for instance, at Allahabad — the students 
must attend College classes, and are brought into some 
degree of living contact with the Professors. But to a 
very large extent they belong to the type of the Examining 
Universities. And this has been unavoidable. The materials 
for any other system have been wanting. 

There is little wonder, then, that Indian Universities do 
not represent the true culture, or the intellectual aspirations 
of the people. They are frequented by candidates for 
Government employment, budding lawyers who look hope- 
fully for a seat on the bench, youths destined to be school- 
masters when other occupations fail. He is a rare scholar 
^who has no ulterior purpose. , But true instances of culture 
exist, I had almost said abound, in India, only they are 
outside the U niversities. There are many admirable scholars 
of Arabic and Sanskrit content to live in obscurity. I 
might *cite the case of that unknown scholar who performed 
the He?culean task of translating the Mahabharat "into 
English, and left the honour, the profits, and even the title 
page to another. The Pundits of Benares pursue their 
studies philosophy undisturbed by the bacillus of the 
examination pest. Or to quote a still more apposite* in- 

s 2 
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st&nce, I know .a little country town in the Saharanpur 
District in which there flourishes a considerable College of 
Mahomedan theology and Arabic philosophy. No Educa- 
tional Inspector has crossed its threshold, no grant in aid 
has ever made it happy ; but the students are numerous, 
and, like the medijEval students of Oxford and Germany, 
they beg their living from door to door. And some of the 
Profes.sors were once high in Government employ, and have 
resigned rich appointments to pass their days in teaching, 
and their lives on a pittance. Clearly there exists in India 
a love of culture, a desire of learning for learning’s sake 
alone, which, the Universities with their profe.ssional 
diplomas and their “ leaving .school ” certificates do not 
attempt to satisfy. They are regarded as mercenary and 
utilitarian, and simple-minded souls who look for knowledge 
undefiled pass by on the other side. The ideals of culture 
in each case are utterly different. 

Again, so far as nationality exists in India, it is based 
upon religion. All the religions of the country are .semi- 
political ; they have different histories, different ideals, and 
religious ties are the strongest of any. The Mahomedans 
of Northern India in e.special form a group apart. They 
have great traditions. For 600 years they ruled flindostan ; 
they furnished the official nobility ; the army and the ad- 
ministration were recruited from them ; they had t’aeir own 
Colleges and Kazis and great saints, who were also great 
political leaders. Their studies were illumined .by the * 
learning of Damascus, and .the poetry of Persia found a 
home in Delhi and Lahore. These traditions are not for- 
gotten, these memories still linger, and the Mahomedans 
of Northern India rightly demand that* the new learning of 
the West shall not effect a complete breach of continuity with- 
the past. In earlier and happier days for the Malfbmedans, 
the Universities of Cordova and Damascus drew their, in- 
spiration from Rome and Greece, and gave back to Europe 
stores of learning enriched by Arabic philosophy and science. 
Is it impossible to repeat the process? to fu.se Western 
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thought and science with Mahomedan tradition ? If. it be 
possible, it can only be effected through the Mahomedans 
themselves, and through the creation of .Colleges specially 
adapted to those ideals of moral training and culture which 
they have saved from the shipwreck of their Empire as an 
heirloom and inalienable treasure. 

The M. A. O. College at Aligarh was designed to meet 
these wants. It represents the union of the Hast and the 
West. European .science taught by Englishmen is to 
flourish side by side with Mahomedan learning, and Western 
ideas to march hand in hand with Moslem tradition. More- 
over, the M. A. O. College has been modelled after the 
pattern of Oxford and Cambridge. The Professors live 
with the pupils, superintend their studies, sit at their table, 
join in their sports, and ex<.‘rcise that moral influence which 
is fatally absent in the usual curriculum of an Indian under- 
graduate. Prayers are daily recited in the mosque, and an 
atmosphere of learning is growing up around the College. 
Elderly Mahomedans who have passed their days in high 
offices of State retire to Aligarh to spend the evening of 
their lives in the College society, as in a literary restaurant. 
An air of intellectual tolerance and culture pervades the place. 

Truly a daring experiment, and the marvel is that it has 
— to a certain extent, at any rate — succeeded. After twenty- 
three years the College can boast that it has broken down 
popular prejudice, and po.ssesses over 500 students. It has 
turned out some excellent pupils, and secured the enthusiastic 
support of the leading intellects and tht: most enlightened 
•portion of the Mahomedan world in Northern India. It 
contains the nucleus of that teaching University which is 
urgently required.. Its design is excellent, but in other 
respepts it is at present far from equal to so great an under- 
taking... Sir Syad Ahmad died when the College was 
labouring under a succession of misfortunes. A clerk had 
embezzled nearly a lakh of rupees, t>yo English Professors 
of long standing had left, and a third, a» young gentleman 
of mdch promise, is dead. The proposal for a new University 
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is started at a time when the European staff of the M. A. O. 
College numbers one Principal and two Professors. Edin- 
burgh University began with a single Regent, who combined 
all Professorships and Faculties in himself. 

It is clear, then, that men and funds are urgently needed, 
and that for some time to come everything must be sub- 
ordinated to the consolidation of the existing College. It 
has room for i,cx)0 pupils, and 12 or 15 European, with 
double that number of native, Professors, tand until this 
standard is reached it will probably be useless to ask for a 
Charter. The trustees have not published any programme 
of the University they desire to establish, and they have 
perhaps acted ‘wisely, seeing that the consummation is still 
very distant. But the general character of the proposed 
University is indicated by the conditions of the case, and 
by the published letters or speeches of Messrs. Beck, 
1 wining, Rufi-ud-din Ahmad, and Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk. 
The proposed University is to be a teaching University, 
its nucleus the M. A. O. College at Aligarh, its aims the 
aims of Sir Syad Ahmad. It will freely model itself after 
Oxford and Cambridge ; it will reject the cast-iron system 
of the Indian Universities; it will encourage specialization, 
and devote greater attention to Oriental studies. With the 
M. A. O. College at Aligarh, the Mahomedan Colleges in 
the Punjab and Calcutta will, it is hoped, affiliate themselves. 
Such a University would undoubtedly do much for the 
enlightened study of Oriental literature, and more especially 
of Mahomedan plwlosophy and law. There is no reason 
why it should not rival Allahabad in science, and engineer- 
ing might well be taught at Aligarh. For a medical training 
no facilities exist, and the proposal to found chairs of, and 
grant degrees in, Mahomedan theology, is beset with, diffi- 
culties, although not perhaps impracticable. It willJbe time 
enough to discuss details when any official programme is 
before the world. 

At the outset two formidable obstacles must be overcome. 
It njust be shown that the Allahabad University is not 
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sufficiently elastic to adapt itself to the needs of the M. A. O. 
College. The Allahabad University is the youngest of the 
Indian Universities ; it inclines more clogely to the type of 
a teaching University than the older establishments do ; it 
encourages specialization, and although it can never give 
full scope to the aspirations of the Mahomedan world, some 
portion of them at least may ripen to maturity under its 
aegis. If indeed the Mahomedan Colleges of the Punjab 
and Calcutta «an be brought into line with the M. A. O. 
College at Aligarh, the horizon will be greatly widened, 
and the pros[)ect of a Charter brought much nearer. The 
affiliation of these Colleges is necessarily the first step 
towards the realization of the scheme. 

The constitution of the M. A. O. College itself is the 
second and the more pressing difficulty. Three parties 
are keenly interested in the matter — the Mahomedan sub- 
scribers. the trustees, and the Huropean staff. 'Fhe sub- 
scribers are enthusiastic, and the staff is loyal. The difficulty 
lies with the trustees. To speak plainly, it is necessary 
that they lay aside their rivalries, and recognise the fact 
that no single individual can hold the position held by 
Sir Syad Ahmad. Sir Syad Ahmad was trusted by all 
parties ; he had proved himself worthy of that trust, and 
he was therefore able to concentrate all authority in himself. 
Many men are read}' to play the role of a despot, but it is 
not given to everyone to wear the mantle of a genius. 
There must be a redistribution of powers, and the teaching 
staff muat have a greater share in the tjianagement of the 
College ; it must be allowed a voice in the management of 
affairs such as that which Professors enjoy in Huropean 
Colleges and Unwersities. The M. A. O. College owes 
more.tb the Principal, Mr. Theodore Beck, than to any other 
individijal after Sir Syad Ahmad, and some Mahomedan 
gentlemen have already proposed his nomination as Joint 
Secretary. Nothing else probably make so much for 
the efficiency of the College or its ultimate success. The 
Lt.-Governor of the N. W. P. has recently visited Aligarh ; 
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Mr. La Touche is intimately acquainted with the internal 
condition of the College, and he will be able, if anyone can, 
to compose the disputes which have arisen. That these 
divisions are merely temporary one must not doubt, nor 
can there be any fear for the future as long as Mr. Beck is 
Principal. He has identified himself with the College in a 
way few Englishmen could have done, and has devoted to 
it a rare enthusiasm and ability. It now remains for the 
trustees to show that they have inherited not«only the name, 
but the spirit, the wisdom, moderation, and disinterestedness 
of the illustrious founder, 

Po-STSCRIPT. — The results of Mr. La Touche’s visit to the 
M. A. O. College were not known when the last paragraph 
was penned. These results have been of the happiest 
kind. According to a writer in the Pioneer Mail of 
July 29, “it is not too much to say that the visit of His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces to 
Aligarh has completely changed the position and prospects 
of the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College. Financial em- 
barrassment of the gloomiest kind has been converted into 
prosperity, and discord has been converted into harmony.” 

First. The subscription-li.st, which stood at less than 
Rs, 60,000, now exceeds four lakhs, chiefly through the 
munificent donation of an estate worth three lakhs, made to 
the College by Ahmed Said Khan, Talukdar of B'hikampur. 

Second, The claims of the opposition party have been 
finally settled, there has been a redistribution of powers 
and of offices, and.harmony has been restored among the 
trustees. 

Third. The subscribers have been assured not only of 
the interest which the Government took in the success of 
the College (for that they knew already), but of the favour 
with^ which it regards their claim to a special University. 
The project has been fairly started, and it deserves the 
good wishes and the. support of all who are striving to 
bring about a rapprochement between Englishmen and our 
fellosv-subjects in the East. 
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Since the above was written, we have received the 
following communication from Mr. Parker Smith, m.p., as 
Treasurer in Kngland of the " Syed Ahmad Memorial 
Fund." 

Jordanhill, Glasgow, 

ist Sept., 189S. 

Sir, 

I am glad to have been favoured with an advance 
proof of Mr. Kennedy’s article on a Mahomedan University. 
I agree entirely in his views and should like to quote in 
support of them from the letter recently written by the 
Viceroy intimating a subscription of Rs. 2,000. 

In founding the Aligarh College SirSyed Ahmad set before the Mahomedan 
community a high ideal of the objects at which education should aim. He 
endeavoured to provide not merely for instruction, but also for the formation 
of character, for the encouragement of manly pursuits, for the promotion 
of a feeling of self-respect among the students, and for fostering among 
them an active sense of their duty as loyal subjects of the Queen-Empress. 
In the attainment of iliese objects a great measure of success has been 
secured ; and I consider that it would be a misfortune of no small 
magnitude for the Mahomedan community, not only in the North-Western 
Provinces but throughout India, if the usefulness of the College were 
diminished, or the scope of its activity curtailed by the pressure of financial 
or administrative difficulties. — Pioneer, 26th July, 1898. 

The correspondence published in the Pioneer Mail of 
5th August shows that by the assistance of the Lieutenant- 
Governor -the difficulties among the trustees have been 
settled and that there is every prospect of the constitution 
of the College being established on a satisfactory footing. 

The same Pioneer gives an account of the very cordial 
•reception given to a deputation from the College by H.H. 
the Nawab of Rampur, who gave Rs. 50,000 in land to be 
spent !n equal proportions upon the education of Sunnis and 
Shiahs, and increased the annual grant of the College from 
Rs. i,2QD to Rs. 2,400 a year as a permanent endowm«jnt. 

At the request of my friend Mr. Beck I undertook to 
receive subscriptions in this country, and have received a 
few. I hope that a committee will shortly be formed to 
bring the matter more actively before those who will take 
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an interest in tl^e subject, apd I should be very glad to 
receive the names of any persons willing to join such a 
committee. 

In the meantime contributions may be sent either to 
myself or to the account of the Syed Ahmad Memorial Fund 
at the Union Bank of Scotland, 62, Cornliill, London, E.C. 

I am, sir, yours obediently, 

J. Parker Smith, 

M.P. for Lan^kshire (Partick). 


JVe/e . — From a fuller report of the proceedings subsequently received, it 
appears that the gift of the lihikampur Estate to the College has not yet 
been executed, and will not, in any case, come into effect until the death 
of the donor. We observe with ])leasure that several donations have 
already been received from English friends in England, including a con- 
tribution of 200 from Lord Stanley of Alderley. — Ed. 
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ALEXANDER GARDNER: SOLDIER AND 
TRAVELLER* 

By Major-General Sir Freueric I. Goldsmid, 

K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

The progress of exploration effected by Englishmen during 
the long and mt^orable reign of their Empress-Queen will, 
doubtless, at some future and fitting period, be welded by 
literary craftsmen into a popular history, in w'hich appro- 
priate place will b« given to each explorer whose claims 
admit of the honour. If the supposed record necessitate 
co-operation in labour, it will demand also more than 
ordinarily competent editorship to secure for it harmonious 
integration, and prevent its becoming a series of biographies 
— a result which could scarcely commend itself to the sensible 
English reader. At the same time, few will deny that 
biography in every shape — whether presented in hand- 
somely got-up octavos, or scattered piece-meal in magazines 
and journals — will be a main essential to the composition of 
a work on the scale contemplated ; for although in the 
historical retro-spect, the personal narrative of the explorer 
may meet with less consideration from the practical student 
than the report of the region explored, it is manifest that 
the service of individuals in throwing light upon the world’s 
^geography should be recognised, and palms awarded to the 
deserving only. Of course it must be borne in mind that 
there are explorers and explorers ; and that there is much 
• exploration which, however well-intended, is not scientific 
exploration. But if the exercise of energy, courage, and 
intelligence on the part of one member of a roving mission 
tend to the better utilisation of the scientific qualifications 

* Soldier and Traveller. Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, Colonel of 
Artillery in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, edited by Major Hugh 
Fearse, with an introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
G.C.S.I.| with portrait and maps. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. • 
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possessed by another, the share of neither can be ignored. 
The question is a wide one ; and although it is not proposed 
to discuss it at the present time in any detail, we venture to 
think it will not be found irrelevant to the notice of a volume 
of remarkable adventure to which we would invite the 
reader’s attention. It relates the singular experiences of 
one whose life’s work has hitherto been more or less a 
sealed book to the million, and whose name is not even 
traceable in the pages of popular biography ; but of one 
whose rough and incomplete jottings are of sufficient 
interest to call for resuscitation. 

The story of the manuscript memoir* now reproduced is 
alniost as exciting as that of its hero (from which it is indeed 
inseparable). In its incompleteness there is something 
sensational and mysterious : but fortunately its genuine 
character is supported on no weak or unreliable evidence. 
Thirty-four years ago, Mr. h'rederick Cooper, c.n., who 
had been deputed on a special duty to Kashmir, made 
the acquaintance of an old “ Commandant or Colonel of 
Artillery,” named Gardner, then*residing at Srinagar. The 
veteran, though verging on his eightieth year, was a truly 
interesting companion ; one who could not only draw upon 
memory for the events of an out-door life of strange and 
varied experience in both hemispheres, but who had him- 
self prepared a written narrative of the late years of 
the Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and of the period imme- 
diately succeeding his death, such as personal knowledge . 
alone could corroborate. Mr. Cooper, from “ a series of 
conversations ” with Gardner, appears to have put togethef 
a rough draft of the latter’s wanderings, corrected by the 
narrator himself up to the period when* he left the Pamirs ; 
but he never lived to accomplish the full record. We are 
tol4, moreover, that for some years after this office'*’s death, 

“ the unfinished work and Gardner’s own manuscripts 
entirely disappeared.’ How it happens that within the 
last five years the papers, or any particular portion of them 
came into the hands of the present editor. Major* Hugh 
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Pearse, explanation is not afforded ; but that gentleman 
certainly deserves great credit for his arrangement of them 
in consecutive ordgr and continuous form.* The opinion of 
Sir Richard Temple, who supplies an introduction to the 
whole narrative, that they are exhibited “ in a lucid and 
satisfactory manner,” and indicate the exercise of “ good 
care and- skill,” will readily be indorsed by impartial readers 
and critics. 

As to geographical value, the vol ime possesses a prirna 
facie interest from the recorded favourable judgment of 
three exceptionally high (perhaps the three highest English) 
authorities on Central Asia — Yule, Rawlinson, and Ney 
Elias. All have passed away from among" us ; but all 
belong to our own day, and it is only in quite recent years 
that we have had to mourn their loss. Gardner was spoken 
of by the late Sir Henry Yule as a man who had had 
personal acquaintance with Badakhshan and the Pamirs “ to 
a degree, it is believed, surpassing that of any European or 
native traveller whose narratives had been published.” 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 1872. expressed his conviction 
that Gardner had “actually traversed the Gilgit valley from 
the Indus to the Snowy Mountains,” finally crossing into 
Chitral ; and Mr. Ney Elias has capped the testimony of 
both the above-named distinguished officers by his own 
weighty evidence — evidence, be it remembered, of one 
of whom Major Pearse says, with truth and discrimina- 
tion, tl\at his “ invincible modesty alone prevented his being 
known as one of the greatest of English travellers, and 
’one of the highest authorities on Eastern geography.” 
We do not now propose to show that the work performed 
tends either to assert or refute Col. Gardner’s claim eo belong 
to tha army of geographers. That claim may be safely left 
to the judgment of the Royal Geographical Society. rom 
a primary glance at his ps-ges some critics might question 
whether these had substantiallyadded 4 :o the stock of informa- 
tion already acquired in England on the interesting regions 
to which they refer, or indeed whether they come wjthin 
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the "category of books of travel at all. The writer, they 
might not unreasonably argue, had had too little leisure to 
treat things in a 'scientific aspect. He had been so handi- 
capped by adventure and strong personal incident that it 
would be as unnatural, to expect from him a sober inquiry 
into the earth's problems, as to hope that the delivery 
of an address on charity by a desert Sheikh would arrest 
the proq^ress of that Sheikh's followers in the course of a 
marauding expedition. The enforced •it'reguVarity of his daily 
life might be held to disqualify him from becoming a guide 
or instructor to his fellow-men in any branch of civilized 
education. But let us turn to an analysis of the book 
itself as it has come before us. 

One unbroken passage from Sir Richard Temple's Intro- 
duction, not too lengthy for extract, will render intelligible 
such comments as we may have occasion to make on the 
whole memoir : 

“Alexander (Gardner was born in 1785 in Nortli America, on the shore 
of Lake Superior, and died at Srinap:ar, the capital of Kashmir, in 1877. 
His father was a Scottish emigrant to the then British colonies of Nor.h 
America, who took part in the War of Independence. His mother was an 
Englishwoman resident in South America, and had an admixture of Spanish 
blood. Her distinguished son wrote of her in terms of the highest admira- 
tion. He inherited an adventurous disposition from both sides, paternal 
and maternal. He sought first for a position in the Russian service, but 
accidentally lost it on the eve of attainment. Then he crossed the Caspian 
Sea, and entered on a career^ of adventure in Central Asia, from ‘Kokan 
.across the Hindu Caucasus to Herat, amidst ambuscades, fierce reprisals, 
hairbreadth escapes, alternations between brief plenty and long fasting — 
amidst episodes someti^mes of brutality and cruelty well-nigh inconceivable, 
at other times of hearty charity and fidelity unto death. For some time 
he was prominent in the service of Habib-Ullah Khan, the first Afghan 
opj)onent of the great Dost Muhammad Khan. During two years he actually- 
enjoyed 0 term of domestic happiness, when he was peaceful indoors 
though generally at war out-of-doors. This was the one oasis in tl\e wild 
desert of his whole life. To the last he could never refer to it without 
tears^ case-hardened as he was, with his memory seared by many horrors, 
and his vision hardened by looking at terrors in the face. It met with a 
bloody and piteous termination ; and then for some time he had to get 
through an existence, fraught with extremity of hardship and of crisis, during 
which he was preserved by his own intrepidity and penetration. At length 
he succeeded in entering the Panjab, being engaged in 'the service of 
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Afghan chiefs who held Peshawar, and who were subdued by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. While there he received a command to enter Ranjit Singh’s 
service and proceeded to Lahore. He was employed in the Maharaja’s 
service as Commandant of Artillery for several years! Then he was trans- 
ferred to the service of Dhyan Singh, the Prime Minister, a Rajput of the 
Lower Himalayas, who with his brother, the famous Gulab Singh, became 
the chief feudatories of the Sikh sovereignty*. He made the acquaintance 
of Henry Lawrence, then a rising political officer at Peshawar, at the time 
of the British disasters at Kabul in 1841. After Dhyan Singh’s death he 
served Gulab Singh alone. He witnessed, or was in close contact with, 
the sanguinary revocations that followed one after antWher upon the death of 
Ranjit. He was at Lahord during the first Panjab war in 1845-46. Fie 
then returned to the territories of Gulab Singh, who became sovereign of 
Jammu and Kashmir. He died a pensioner under Gulab Singh’s successor in 
Kashmir at the advanced age of about ninety years. His constitution, origin- 
ally magnificent, must have become .somewhat w’orn out by (he severe vicissi- 
tudes of a long career, and he dreamed the evening of his life away.” 

If we pause to take coj^nizance of the periods which supply 
the more suitable landmarks in the above biographical 
summary, we may suppose the first to terminate with 
Gardner’s arrival at Herat — that is, extending from r785 
to 1810 : the second to commence with his departure from 
Herat, and terminating with his entering the Panjab — or 
from 1819 to 1831 ; and the third to comprise his active 
employment under high local authorities, such as Muslim 
and Sikh chiefs and commanders — or from 1831 to the 
death of Ranjit Singh, and up to the annexation of the 
Panjab to British India in 1849. From that date to 1877. 
the year of his demise, the remainder of Gardner’s career 
bears rather the character of an epilogue to history than of 
history 'itself. 

• A passing glance will suffice to dispose of the first of the 
three divisions adopted. The whole story is contained in a 
single chapter — the.second — one out of sixteen, whigh make 
up t^je 'volume. The designation “ early life and travel,” 
cxplains^its purport : and it may be said to inaugurate, in an 
appropriate manner, the record of an erratic jsersonality. 
Bo’rn of British parents in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Superior, taken in infancy to Mexico, and trained at the 
Jesuit* school of St. Xavier near the Colorado river. 
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Gardner passed over, in early manhood, from the Western 
to the Eastern hemisphere, and is found at the age of 
thirty-four at Herat, about to start on what is called “ his 
first journey in the wilds of Central Asia.” But it was far 
from being the first journey he had made in other parts, 
before taking this new departure. Such express limitations 
would strike out of the diary of travel a mysterious dis- 
appearance for five years — or from 1807 to 1812 (alleged 
to have been odfcasioned by a long, unexplained visit to 
Ireland), at the close of which the wanderer is reported to 
have “landed ” at New Orleans. It would, moreover, give 
him no credit for a voyage from Philadelphia to Lisbon and 
Madrid, prolonged viS. Cairo, to Trebizond and Astrakhan 
and again extended from Astrakhan to the capital of 
Western Afghanistan. Perhaps this last-noted diversion 
from European routes, including as it did, an experience 
of the eastern shores of the Caspian, whence Gardner and 
his travelling-companions worked their way to Asterabad — 
the former continuing, single-handed, to Herat — was not 
altogether out of touch with the Asiatic “ wilds ” towards 
which he shortly afterwards turned. But, then, it was only 
a matter of 1.500 miles, or so, accomplished in, more or 
less, three months ; whereas the whole section now treated 
involves a vast extent of land and sea, trav’^ersed without 
the aid of steamer or railway, and taking up a period of 
seven years. In these “advanced” days the white men 
of Europe think little of such journeys, for, before even 
breaking ground .on their expeditions, they read up the 
subject in books, and examine sketches or photos of 
the place and people described. But eighty years ago 
the situation in the East was not so dearly understood as 
at present ; the Khans of Khiva and Bukhara were not 
dependent on Western influences; and the pos.session of 
Ashurada had not foreshadowed Russian sovereignty over 
the Turkman — though Persia had suffered from Muscovite 
encroachments west of the Caspian. Egypt was in those 
dajj,s, it is true, the quasi-Adullamite rendezvous of the 
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world’s adventurers, especially those who hailed ’from 
Southern Europe and the Levant ; but Cairo, when 
Gardner was there, under the regime oP Muhammad AH, 
could have presented few indications of becoming the 
fashionable and favourite resort of European invalids and 
pleasure-seekers which is in a considerable degree, the 
fin de siccle character it has since attained, independently of 
political considerations. 

The preliminary • stage in Gardner's journey on the 
occasion now alluded to, is recounted entirely in his own 
words, and supplies material for the first of seven chapters 
which belong to this particular section of his career. To 
a certain extent it is disappointing, for it brings him back to 
Astrakhan just as we have been anticipating new scenery 
and new people, to say nothing of more adventure in. 
Asiatic “ wilds.” Leaving Herat with a party of some 
hundred travellers whose objective was the city of Kiinduz, 
he marched with his companions for 16 days at the rate of 
eight or ten miles a day, according to the custom of the 
Kafila — a process which, in spite of his training and 
experience, must have appeared to him slow. He did not, 
however, remain long with the main body of his caravan. 
They parted company somewhere to the north of the 
Hazara region, and Gardner passed from the habitat of a 
mountain tribe called “ Khalzai ” to that of the “ Therbah ” 
— a tribe which “ wanders about the sandy wastes south of 
Mer.v.’’ The former he describes as “ devout Muham- 
madans,” dwellers in caves, “ low -sized, but stout and 
'active, of a florid complexion with brown or dark-red hair 
and beard.” Of the comeliness and activity of their women 
he writes in glowftig terms. As to the “ Therbah,” the 
. tribe*is said to be of Kafir descent, who maintain friendly 
relations* with their neighbours the Khalzais, and under- 
stand each other’s dialect : they “ intermarry with the Siah- 
posh Kafirs who inhabit the Eastern 'Hindu Kush ranges, 
but the pride of the latter tribe does not permit them to 
give their daughters in return.” It is also said of 'the 
third series. VOL. VI. 
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Therbah, that he is “ a half savage, worships the sun and 
moon, fire and water, and resembles in some respects the 
scattered remnants of the Guebers of Persia.” ' Our traveller 
professes to have been treated with much friendship and 
hospitality by Therman Khan, the chief, and his son, 
Ibrahim, and states that on his expressing the wish to 
proceed to’ Merv, the latter was deputed to accompany 
him with an escort. At Merv, this protection was ex- 
changed for that of a Turkman chief named Shah Mardak, 
but after roaming about on his own responsibility for some 
days in an easterly direction, Gardner made a forced march 
to Andekhui, whence he pushed on north-east to Khiva, 
remaining in the neighbourhood of that town until recovery 
from sickness contracted on the road. When convalescent 
he was joined by a quondam travelling companion, a 
German named Struvsky, with whom he crossed the 
steppe to Alexandrovsk, and there took ship for Astrakhan. 

The journey from the region of the Hindu Kush to this 
notable port, the bountiful portion of which is the double 
commerce of the Volga and Caspian* — had not been 
altogether uneventful, but the occurrences were such as 
might well have been anticipated. The hero of the 
narrative travelled under the name of Arb Shah, and was 
a soi-disant native of Arabia ; presumably, we conclude, a 
Muslim, though at one moment selected as a subject for 
barter, and bid for by a slave-dealer. Perhaps the most 
interesting incident connected with it was the meeting at 
Andekhui with a merchant of great natural intelligence and 
generous instincts, one Urd Khan, the leading member of 
a caravan, who not only succoured the wandering stranger 

♦ The present writer thus reports his experience of this city, when there 
in 1870, as noted in a diary: “Strange that no postage stamps should be 
.procjirable at Astrakhan, a place of much the same comparative com- 
mercial note in Russia as l.eith or Hull, if not Glasgow or Liverpool. 

Its quays and wharves abound with traffic ; its boats arc assuredly *0 be 
reckoned by thousands ; its ii^abitants are mixed and various, and strictly 
commercial or working. Yet my host avers they could not get me three 
staqjps of 30 kopecks each !” » 
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in the hour of danger, but supplied him with m^ans to 
meet his daily wants and housed and tended him when 
stricken with brain fever. It affords a pleasing instance how 
the Christian virtues of chivalry and charity may be prac- 
tised by others than the typical Samaritan. The names 
Therbak and Tkertnan are somewhat perplexing, though 
both, as well as Kkalzai,' .should be identified if accurately 
transliterated.* The “Dai Kundi Hazaras” referred to 
in a footnote, (p. 3.1J are doubtless the “ Deh Kundi” of 
Burnes, whom Macgregor is probably quoting when he 
reports that they “ muster 1 2,000 fighting men.” But 
Masson’s remark on the Afghan “Ghilzais” is suggestive 
in respect of these " Khalzais.” He says fhat, “although 
considered and calling themselves Afghans, and moreover 
employing the Pukhtu or Afghan dialect,” they are “ un- 
doubtedly a mixed race.” In their recognised name he 
detects “a modification or corruption of that of Khalji or 
Khilagi, that of a great Turki tribe.” If we further modify 
Khalji into Khalzai or vice versd, the step would surely 
need no elaborate Justification • but whether or no Gardner’s 
description of the tribe could apply to any members of the 
now known Afghan Ghilzais is another question into which 
we have no space to enter at the present time. 

At Astrakhan Gardner fell in with M. Delaroche, a son 
of one of his maternal aunts, who did him friendly service 
in recovering some moneys due to him, which for certain 
unexplained causes had been attached by the Russian 
government authorities. In the course, of the year 1820, 
both of his friends took their departure, but he himself 
remained at Astrakhan until the beginning of 1823. During 
his stay there, it is.added that he “apparently spent or lost 
his ^m£ill fortune.” 

Many, men whose destiny had led them to be sojourners, 

* For example, if kh were the double-dotted k, often dropped at the 
beginning of a spoken word, ar.d z the unSotted^ d (a likely enyugh 
erratum), we should have, for Khalzai, Aldai — a division of the tribe of 
I3eh Chopan Hazdras mentioned especially by both Burnes and Leetji. 
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if not ‘residents at Astrakhan, would wonder that a city 
presenting so few attractions to the civilized traveller from 
Western Europe should have so baneful an effect upon one 
who, if a soldier of fortune, was not without a wide ex- 
perience of his fellows : but they would hardly feel surprise 
that, after these results, Gardner should become ’* restless, 
and, in the month of February, again set out on his Asiatic 
travels.” The situation is well explained in the following 
passage : . . 

“ He could not,” he says, “ rest in civilized countries, and being free 
from family ties, was persuaded that he would find hajjpiness among wild 
races and in exploring unknown lands. Realizing, therefore, the scant 
remains of his fortune, (iardner embarked for the last time on the Caspian 
Sea. He had- determined to lose his identity as soon as possible, and 
particularly to cast off all connection with Russia, a step that was essential 
to his safety, as thit nation was much haled and dreaded at the period in 
question by all the tribes and peoples b.;lween the Caspian Sea and the 
city of Ktuva.” 

His relative, M. Delaroche, had washed to obtain em- 
ployment for him under the Imperial Government ; but he 
had declined the opportunity, preferring to remain his own 
master. Inconsistently enough, he had chosen his Capua 
in the very land he so disliked. 

If there was lack of startling incident in the journey to 
Astrakhan from the Southward, and the halt which 
succeeded it, the same could not be said of the -remainder 
of the division to which these matters belong. From 
leaving the Northern shores of the Caspian in the late 
winter of 1823, ta entry into the Panjab in the summer of 
1831, Gardner’s career was replete with adventure. His- 
biographer writes, no doubt, advisedly, when he asserts, in 
reference to these eight and a half ye?rs, “ that few men 
had undergone such perils and travelled such long, dis- 
tances through unknown countries.” In supplying a rough 
outline of the narrative for the period specified, we propose 
to dwell shortly upon the historical questions w'hich* it 
in'»?olves ; but the reader must refer to the volume itself if 
hcAvishes to certify its interest and romance. 
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Exchanging his Russian furs for the peaked postin, 
drawers, boots, and leg bandages of an Uzbeg. and resuming 
his nom de voyage of Arb Shah, Gardneh passed across the 
stepjDes from the Caspian to the Aral ; and after a most 
difficult crossing of the latter sea, landed in a dangerous 
swamp at the mouth of a river on its south-east shore. 
From this point, we are told that he and two or three 
fellow-travellers proceeded for a short distance up the river 
bank, and theft struck off to the Eastward in the direction 
of Khojand. But this important place, as known to us in 
the ma[) of Central Asia, must be, at least, 500 miles from 
the sea of Aral ; so that those members of the party who 
were actually bound thither had a long journey before 
them. Unfortunately we have no dates to instruct us on 
the month or season in which they eventually did reach the 
vicinity of Khojand and Uratepc ; but we learn (rorn the 
autobiographical portion of the MS. as well as the Editor’s 
researches, that Gardner was at this particular time joined 
by his former servant, the faithful Thebah, and one Agha 
Beg, a mysterious French-speaking adventurer of uncertain 
nationality ; that they all fell among thieves in the persons 
of the Uratepc chief and a band of roving Kipchiks ; that 
they not cmly had to submit to robbery and extortion on 
the part of professional bandits, but were driven to become 
freebooters and marauders on their own account ; and that 
it must have been well on in the year w’hen they were able 
to oro^s the Oxus at the first practicable sp;>t above Hazrat 
Imam, and from thence head towards Kabul. 'I'he meeting 
with Habib Ullah, son of Dost Muhammad’s elder brother, 
Muhammad Azim Khan, in the Kohistan, soon after 
Gardner’s entry irfto Afghanistan ; his attachment to the 
servfee of that ill-starred chief — to which we shall pre- 
sently revert — and his later experiences in Badakhshan, 
arpong the Kirghiz, on the Pamirs, and in Yarkan I, Gilgit, 
Chitral and Kafiristan ; give occasiorf to scenes of a highly 
romantic and stirring character. The story of his marriage 
with an Afghan lady, of whonj he chanced to* obtain sight 
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when engaged in the capture of a princess of Dost 
Muhammad’s house, is a curious and interesting item of 
adventure ; and the subsequent death of his wife and child 
are sad and prominent events in his personal record. 
According to the statement in the text, the Barakzai family 
struggle for power was not quite over in March 1826, but 
no sooner had it terminated in the utter defeat of the 
Dost’s ambitious nephew, than the latter and his devoted 
foreign adherent separated. Habib UllAh “ returned to his 
stronghold in an inaccessible place near Parwan, and there 
with his own hands slew his wives and female slaves ” ; and 
Gardner became a fugitive. But his own report of himself 
may be quoted : 

“The days which imtncdialely followed the departure of Habib Ullah 
Khan seem a wild and sickening dream. 1 was wounded in the neck and 
leg, and my companions were all more or less disabled. Our parly only 
numbered eight souls. 'I'he greatest danger attended any appearance on 
our part on the northern plains. There was nothing before us but to 
plunder and support life. Our whole properly amounted to the value of 
nine 01 ten annas in cojiper coins, called Kohislani :.cru/>s. To light a fire 
by day was certain discovery, and we had to conlen.d against damp clouds 
and cold sleet.” 

For the next four years much of his time was spent in 
Eastern Turkistan. We have already mentioned some of 
the principal places that he visited, but there is too much 
confusion as to the period and order of the visits to attempt 
a detaihid retrospect. Following the precisely fixed years 
and seasons, we find him passing the winter of 1826 with 
the “ hospitable robber-chief Shah Bahadur Beg,” and 
taking leave of him when setting out for Yarkand in the 
spring of 1827. Sixteen pages later, we note his arrival 
at Kandahar in the spring of 1850. He appears to have 
returned to Afghanistan from Srinagar in Kashmir, on 
hearing a report that the star of his late chief was ^gain ifi 
the ascendant, and to hav'e cho.sen a difficult route thither 
by Chitial and Kafiristan. At Girishk, after leaving 
Kandahar, he was seized and thrown into a dungeon, 
whett he was “ kept for nine months a prisoner beneath 
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ground.” Later on, he remained, with the Amir's per- 
mission, for a few days only, at Kabul, but left that city 
towards the close of January 1831 and moved, by Jalalabad, 
to Bajaur, where he possessed a friend in the person of the 
ruler Mir Alam Khan. This chief proposed that Gardner 
should head a body of fanatics who had espoused the cause 
of the notorious Sayyid Ahmad, the fierce opponent of the 
Sikh Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The proposal was accepted ; 
but before a jutictioft»of forces could be effected, the Sayyid 
was slain in fight. During the summer our “ soldier and 
traveller,” invited by Sultan Muhammad Khan, brother to 
Dost Muhammad, to enter his service as Commandant of 
artillery, took up his residence at Peshawar, then practically 
a portion of the Panjab. 

The remainder of Colonel Gardner’s narrative, whether 
told by his biographer or him.self, supplies a valuable and 
interesting chapter to Oriental history, and may be safely 
recommended to the student from the light it throws both 
on the ways and methods of native States, and on the 
annals of the British Indian Empire. But this second part 
of an exceptional career is, in respect of the hero, compara- 
tively of a .sedentary description, of which the interest is 
concentrated in one particular quarter — not scattered as 
heretofore over steppes and black and red sand deserts, 
the defiles of Afghanistan, and the mountains and valleys 
of Eastern Turki.stan. Moreover, Ranjit Singh and the 
Sikhs.are not wanting in their own special historians ; and 
it need scarcely be added that Sir RichaVd Temple’s Intro- 
duction to the whole narrative before us contains pertinent 
and appropriate comments by an able commentator on 
politics and events'eurrent in the Panjab at the period to 
which reference is made. 

A v^brd, in conclusion, on the historical questions 
involved in the Memoir. As before shown, there is a 
great want of dates wherewith to ’connect the Colonel’s 
wanderings into a consecutive and complete relation : but 
help may be readily obtained by reference to available 
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contemporary records. Oriental history is, at best, a 
monotonous and complicated study. That of Afghanistan 
by Malleson and that of the Afghans by Ferrier are, 
perhaps, the most convenient volumes for ordinary refer- 
ence to those who seek acquaintance with the more modern 
chronicles of Herat, Kabul and Kandahar — at times to be 
regarded as independent States, at times little m(3re than 
dependent Provinces. But the student must have a clear 
head and good memory : otherwise jie wili fall into con- 
fusion from the multiplicity of names which present them- 
selves to his notice, and the relationshi[) to each other of 
the holders of these. He must bear in mind that Ali 
Muhammad is altogether distinct from Muliammad Ali, 
that Muhammad Khan has no affinity whatever with 
Mahmud Khan, and so forth. Chapter V. of the Gardner 
memoir usefully rei)eals to us that Ahmad wShah. Saduzai, 
was crowned king of the Afghans in 1747, ^hat he 

died as Ahmad Shah Durani in 1771 ; that hr. was suc- 
ceeded by his son Timur, who reigned 20 years, and was 
succeeded by his son Shah Zaman, who was blimled and 
deposed In 1799 ; that Shah Zamfin’s brother and successor 
Mahmud, was set aside in 1803 in favour of his brother 
Shah Shuja, on tin; occasion of whose t^vile in 1811 the 
power of the Saduzai clan broke down before that of the 
Barakzai ; and that although Shah Shuja was reinstated 
by British help in 1839, he was murdered in 1842, and 
that soon afterwards Dost Muhammad Bareikzai became . 
virtually ruler of 4 he country. The above outline, con- 
tirmed by English and native authorities, embraces very 
nearly one hundred years. Were the minor events to be 
recorded, the names of the dramatis per^ofite taking promi- 
nent parts would be ‘‘ Legion.” According to the Ta^ikhi 
Akn^cdt^ or local chronicle, Timur Shah had four sons 
besides the three who enjoyed sovereignty ; and the 
Barakzai Sirdars, brothers and half-brothers of Dost 
Muhammad, sons of Paiyanda Khan, were no fewer than 
eighteen in number, forming five families. Of these last 
Muhammad Azim Khan was the second in seniority. He 
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had risen at one time to normally sovereign powei' ; but 
Fortune did not favour him at home or in the field. After 
the battle of Naushahra, in which he' was defeated by 
Ranjit Singh, his health gave way, and he died on the 
road to Kabul. His eldest son ^iabib Ullah Khan was 
acknowledged as his successor, and he it was to whom 
Gardner tendered his services in the Kohistan. According 
to Ferrier, Muhammad Azim Khan had left the young 
chief no less a^um than ;^2, 700,000, making him swear he 
would employ it and his life in revenging his father’s defeat 
and the misfortunes of his country\ In the words of the 
same historian, “ the courage of Habib Ullah did not 
correspond with his promise : it is true he continued the 
war, but without energy ; and it was only by the power of 
money that he w'as enabled to maintain for a short time his 
troops in obedience. Brutalized by his passion for drink, 
a vice which he inherited from his parent, he felt very little 
for the misfortunes of his country.” Colonel Malleson’s 
testimony is to the effect that he had “ more than the 
failings, none of the good qualities of his father.” He 
alludes also to his devotion to the bottle, and adds, “ His 
power lasted as long as the treasures bequeathed by his 
father remained undissipated, but no longer.” On the 
other hand, Gardner’s account of .his campaign under Habib 
Ullah, given in his own words, tells quite a different story. 
He is a “ brave and persecuted man a “ noble chief and 
•brother \ “ generous to a fault ” ; and his “ brilliant 

courage ” had helped to extricate his followers from an 
attack of hostile cavalry. But the narrator has a more than 
common regard for his chief, making his attachment apparent 
on every occasion fhat it can be displayed throughout the 
merm»ir. 

Very»«nany years ago the present writer purchased a 
volume of Persian manuscript from one Mirza ‘Ata 
Muhammad, a much esteemed inhafbitant of Shikarpur, 
in which occur the following passages : 

** It is related that on the death of Sirdar Muhammad Azim Khan 
Sirdar Dost Muhammad Khan became covetous of his property and 
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eifects, 'and set forth his claims thereto, in opposition to Habib Ullah Khan 
the son of the deceased. They came to open controversy in Kabul, when 
the chiefs of Kandahar, wishing to arrange matters, sent Sirdar Sher Dil 
Khan to stop the contention. . . - This nobleman had separate conferences 
with each, and under the semblance of encouraging a renewal of friendly 
relations between the litigants, contrived to wwk out his own ambitious 
ends. He imprisoned Habib Ullah in the fort of Khuda Nasr Khan, and 
seized on the treasury and valuables of his inheritance, wishing himself to 
rule in Kabul. But Dost Muhammad . . . withdrew from his companion- 
ship and declared battle against him. Pur Dil Khan, ii])on hearing of 
these occurrences, repaired instantly from Kandahar to the scene of action 
. . . a comy)romise was effected by which Sher r.)il Khan took the greater 
part of the properly under dispute from Kabul, and Dost Muhammad was 
left to rule there. The latter discharged the establishment of the deceased 
Sirdar, marrying, however, one of the widow's. He released Habib Ullah, 
and restored peace -and security to the city.” 

But all statements which relate to Afghan family 
divisions must be received C2€7?i grano. While accepting 
certain leading facts as an essential groundwork to local 
history, students of Oriental annals must keep in mind that 
these arc but infinitesimally small parts of a vast detail 
which is little known or understocKl by any save the 
politicals of North Western India. It is practically im- 
possible for historians who deal with such questions to be 
sure that the documents they quote and narratives they 
repeat are trustworthy evidence on which to base sound 
arguments or conclusions. Habib Ullah, whatever his real 
character, held .so i)romiiient a position in a family feud 
that he w'as less likely to be u’lduly belauded by his friends 
than unjustly vilified l>y his enemies. 

As to the prolangation of Habib Ullah’s resistance to 
the powerful Dost, up to 1826, the editor of Gardner’s 
memoir refers in a footnote to the discrepancy between 
this statement and the assertion in local history that the 
rebellion had been overcome in 1824. “The detajls of 
the ^civil war," he argues, “are but little knojy.n, and 
Gardner’s date may be correct.” We think it very prob- 
able that Major Pearst; is right in his conclusions. In any 
case, there is littlt" doubt that Habib Ullah could not have 
beeij in the field on his own account until the death 6f his 
father, Muhammad Azim, in 1823. Gardner joined the 
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Prince, as probable, in 1824, he must have referred to’that 
year and 1826, when relating the gifts to him by his chief 
of a fort near his own abode, where he " was very happy 
for about two years.” In any case we readily endorse the 
statement by which the story of the contest is prefixed, viz. ; 

“The history of the internecine struggle between Dost Muhammad 
Khan and the various members of his family for the throne of Afghanistan 
has been very incompletely told by historians. The record of the Kohistan 
campaign, as related in the following pages by Gardner, is therefore 
valuable as well as iflteresting.” 

Major Pcarse’s quotation from Mr. Andrew Wilson’s 
“ Abode of Snow,” which he justly designates a “charming 
book,” recalls an appreciative notice of Gardner from a pen 
to which we are indebted for many bright and sympathetic 
literary sketches. The .same •writer’s incidental mention, 
in the 42nd chapter of his not-forgotten volume, of three 
favourite heroes from among the million approved by the 
world at large — though it may not exactly apply to a man 
of our adventurer’s rough experiences — speaks volumes 
in testimony of his own high standard of character. 
Ostensibly, there may appear to be a kind of abnormal 
bathos in putting together the names of Sir Philip Sidney, 
Mr. De la Poer Wynne, and the Rev. F. W. Robertson of 
Brighton. If the first has been known to Fame for more 
than 300 years, the second has been little heard of save in 
comparatively modern records of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the reputation of the third — though exceptional for a 
preacher out of London — has been too much at the mercy 
of antagonistic parties in the Church formed and fostered for 
more than half a century, to maintain its original power of 
attraction. Yet the retrospective process which brought 
about the combinatio*n should be by no meins absurd or un- 
intelligible ; and Mr. Wilson’s memorial to Colonel Gardner 
will lose’rtothing of its force from his opinions on men of a 
different type. 

Attached to the memoir are some ‘instructive and well 
compiled . notices of the “white officers of the Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh.” • * 
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CHINA, ENGLAND, AND RUSSIA. 

By Behind the Scenes.” 

[As events in the Far East move so rapidly, it is well to state that our 
contributor’s article was put into type during August. — Ed.] 

Nicola Siiishkoef’s contribution to the Ninctce^ith Century 
for July last is in a certain measure a re-echo of M. de Pres- 
sense^s earlier appeals. The burden of vt is that cruel 
England, after voraciously swallowing most of the good 
things in the world, has at last attractt^d the magisterial 
attention of Russia, France, and Germany, who are all 
looking on with chaste (if hungry) feelings whilst the 
monster is assimilating its unhallowed meal, fully resolved 
at any rate that the grec^dy glutton shall have no moT-e, and 
even unc('.rtain whether, in the fulness of their continent 
charity, they will condescend to leave the gourmand to 
digest in peace what he has already got. She writes from 
Simbirsk on the Volga, a dismal atrabilious town which I 
had the privilege, some years ago, of viewing from the 
steamer on my way from Kazan to Samara, and which is 
particularly calculated to give one the political “ blues.” 
The one bright spot in my recollections of that town is that 
it was here 1 met the hirsute and cheery commander of the 
“ Djigit,” who favoured me with his frank views upon 
Asiatic things in general, and upon the rapacity and tyranny 
of England in particular. The gallant commander was a 
typical Russian ©fficer — generous, expansive, impulsive, 
rash, suspicious ; and, of course, ill-informed as to the 
motives of British policy. But like nearly all Russians he 
was a good boon companion, and \vc con<»oled our respective 
feelings with many a zakuska at the saloon bar. ^ 

I .do not know^ how much of the world the gifted lady 
writer now under examination may have seen, but there is 
a certain dreamy ideaKsm about her warnings which savours 
of the melancholy pessimistic frame of mind generated by 
the -dreary Russische Ebene, I well remember the almost 
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suicidal feeling of despair which came over me as I 
wandered through the dirty, unkempt, unpaved towns of 
the Volga; later on rolled sadly over the barren steppes 
and hideous plains extending from Tsaritsin to Voronej ; 
and finally fled in desperation to the livelier scenes of 
Livadia and the Crimea. A ma'n’s — and doubtless a 
woman’s — mind is unconsciously but irresistibly affected 
by its surroundings. 1 n the mighty hum of London it is 
impossible not jo feel penetrated by an exhilarating sense 
of power and energy : in travelling round the world and 
visiting the various ports and colonies w'hich derive their 
life and soul from the restless activities of the conquering 
European race — for all Easterns really regard -the FeHnghi, 
or white men, as one people — the mind is divided between 
a sentiment of pride in the great work which has been done 
abroad by the kinsman pale face, and one of pity for the 
almost parochial strifes in which they are apt to fritter away 
their energies at home : in vast, melancholy Russia there 
comes a sort of longing for escape, coupled with a sense of 
utter loneliness and dependence, — a sort of gratitude to the 
very tyranny which galvanises inert, individual helplessness 
with a certain amount of administrative common life ; just 
as the friendly barking of a fussy sheep-dog serves to 
reassure the impotent flock in its vague imaginative terror 

of possible wolves. 

■ 

What have Germany, Russia, and P'rance really got to 
complain about in England’s conduct 1 In any English 
colony, without exception, the subjects qf all three Powers 
’can land without a passport, live where they please, trade 
in what they like, and generally enjoy all the privileges 
accorded to any full-blood Englishman. In India and 
Burn\a' French Catholic priests have a perfectly free hand, 
though, ministre protestant is not tolerated under any 
conditions whatever in Indo-China. In Penang the German 
element under English protection is both commercially and 
municipally in possession of the leading ro/ej .• yet the first 
suggestion of the Germans on taking possession of Kiao 
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Chow was one of exclusive privileges for themselves.* In 
all the “ concessions ” and “ settlements ” of the Chinese 
treaty ports, Russians, Germans, and Fren^men are just 
as free as Englishmen to rent or build house||;.and factories 
on the British leaseholds ; whilst at Vladivostock on the 
other hand no British consul, agent, or missionary is 
endured, and a most illiberal policy is already in course of 
inauguration at Ta-lien Wan. Hong Kong and Singapore 
swarm with foreign consuls, but no English rfDfficial is accept- 
able at Hanoi, Haiphong, or Tourane. In 1842 England 
for the first time put some real life into the “ yellow 
corpse France, America, Belgium, and other Powers at 
once obtained similar privileges, — with ' the benevolent 
assistance of Sir Henry Pottinger. Their battles at Canton 
were subsequently fought for them by Sir John Davis and 
,Sir George Bonham. 

Thirty years ago Germany had neither ocean trade, navy, 
nor manufactures worth mentioning ; but ships were built 
in England ; officers were welcomed as mid.shipmen and 
lieutenants in our navy ; gawky Teutons were licked into 
shape as smart seamen ; clerks found their account and 
their training in the London and Manchester business 
offices ; machinery was supplied, mechanics were taught, 
and all information was given with an unstinted hand. 

Perhaps parliamentary institutions are not regarded as 
an entirely unmixed blessing by the rulers of those 
countries, who, according to Nicola Shishkoff, are. now 
seriously contemplating our reduction, to our “ proper 
status ” as a third-class Power ; but if there is the least 
modicum of virtue at all in free political assemblies, whence 
did any nation, even the United States^ derive the spirit of 
them, unless it be from England True, England has 
adopted Free Trade, become a great sea power, sent forth 

* It is satisfactory to find lliat this suggestion has not been followed up, 
and that Kiao Chow is notv an open, free i>OTt. Also that the preliminary 
understandings with "Germany, foreshadowed on page 316, give hope of 
good fruit. — Eu. 
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colonies, and acquired a preponderating share of the world's 
commerce. But, apart from the perfect legitimacy of the 
enterprises, 'A^t other nation had the same provocative in 
the shape oJflestricted area and superabundant population ? 
If Free TrIroe is good, was it not open to others to adopt 
it? If bad, what grudge need there be against England 
for uncomplainingly acquiescing in the adoption by others 
of the wiser policy of Protection ? If we have become a 
great sea poweg, did. we ever step in to prevent Germany, 
France, and Russia from following our example ? Are we 
not ready to furnish to each of them, or to any one else 
who pays the price, as many ships and as good as our own ? 
By deliberatel 3 " refraining from becoming a great land power, 
have we not given the best security for peacd and non- 
aggressiveness ? If we have in past times conquered 
colonies from b' ranee, was it not in fair battle ? And was 
it in any case morally worse than the conquest of Europe 
by France under Napoleon? But, however we got our 
colonies, are they not all perfectly free and open to all the 
world ? Look at the privileges of Frenchmen in Australia 
as compared with those of Australians in New Caledonia 1 
Look at the privileges of Germans in Singapore and Ceylon 
compared with those of Englishmen in German New Guinea ' 
Look at the Russian tea-merchants housed in the best parts of 
the British concession at Hankow compared with the jealous 
exclusiveness at Vladivostock ! I was myself present when 
the very first Russian Captain (Soutcovoi) was, during four 
days, indoctrinated in the mysteries of ,fhe Yangtsze by a 
British skipper. The French are at our mercy in India ; 
but the rights of Chandernagore, Pondicherry, and Mahe 
are as scrupulously, guarded by us as the rights of British 
tradefs’ and missionaries are interfered vi'ith by the F rench 
in Mad^ascar. German) and P'rance never dream^t of 
consulting the interests of either ourselves or our colonies 
wfien they embarked upon their sugar-bounty policy : we 
never complained, and as a matter of fact we do not like it ; 
though it has in a way overshot its mark and profited^ the 
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hom^ section of us at their home consumers' expense. Our 
forefathers made a bad bargain with the Newfoundland 
fishery treaties ; but do we not protect the^F rench rights 
loyally against the reasonable yet political impossible 
appeals of our own colonists ? We have bee^^he pioneers 
in railway lines, steamships, machinery for manufactures, 
the cheap Press, sports, good tailoring, and in fact nearly all 
the accessories of modern progress. In short, is it not a 
fact that our energy and our success have communicated 
themselves in every sense to the rest of the world, given 
equal chances to all, opened up men’s minds, and spread 
liberal doctrines throughout the universe ? 

There is one point made by Nicola Shishkoff in her 
well-intentioned article with which I cordially agree ; and 
that is that it is much to be deplored that irresponsible 
writers in the Press of both countries, kept in a state of 
nervous excitement by the false rumours telegraphed to 
great centres every day, are often inclinqfl to indulge in 
irritating gibes and accusations, instead of ennobling their 
calling by endeavouring to soften away the nascent asperities 
of popular feeling. Of course it is not only the Russian 
and English newspapers that are to blame in this respect. 
There is a large section of the so-called " patrintic " Press 
in France which lives on stimulating the appetites of its 
readers for such unwholesome food : liberty . has there 
degenerated into license of the worst order. The wings 
of the German Press have been greatly clipped since 
the Emperor William II. came to the throne, but the 
“ reptile ” principle nursed into being by Prince Bismarck 
still maintains its hold ; the rancour born of repression at 
home is only too apt to find a vent in indulging itself at the 
cost of other nations. The spirit of political immorality 
has been let loose all over Europe as the nineteenth century 
draws to a close. The old canons of international law, 
which with all their imperfections did tolerably faithful duty 
up to forty yearsago, are being gradually ignored or trampled 
under foot. What a record for the past twenty-five* years ! 
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Napoleon III. and his Belgian treaty. Russia* and 
her solemn stipulations about the Black Sea. France’s 
promises in^^nis, Siam, and Madagascar.' Prince Bismarck 
and his seflfet conventions. The intervention of Russia, 
Germany, and France with Japan, and the lamentable 
sequel to it. The United States and Hawaii; and, to be 
fair (from others’ point of view), England in the Transvaal, 
and even in Egypt. Possibly history will take a more 
lenient view ofc all tl^ese doings a century hence than it is 
possible for contemporary chroniclers to do now, when so 
many rival interests remain unadjusted. But with respon- 
sible governments and monarchs acting in a way which 
excites the suspicions and jealousies of their compeers, how 
is it to be wf)ndered at that the note of hostility is caught up 
in each country by the I^ress, and that the embers of national 
hatred are perpetually on the point of being fanned into a 
dangerous flame ? It mu.st then be confessed, and it is 
much to be lamented, indeed, that mutual recriminations 
have ^\ithin the last two or three years assumed regrettable 
proportions in the Press of all the leading countries, and 
Lord Salisbury’s recent warning upon this subject certainly 
met in England with a less deferential reception than it 
deserved. But even Nicola Shishkoff will hardly be 
disposed, on reflection, to visit the chief blame upon 
England. ' Nor are the political utterances of the English 
Press on the same footing as those of the Russian, German, 
or French. From the days when cheap newspapers first 
sprang into existence, the English, Scotch, and even the 
"Irish political organs have always enjoye i the fullest rights 
of free speech, — short of actual treason in their language ; 
and even as to treason an unusually wide margin of liberLy 
has been invariably allowed. Moreover, the Press of these 
islands, i£ outspoken, is just as ready to use strong language 
of home party-politicians as of foreign statesmen. Criticism 
is impartial and free ; it leaves on natrve soil comparatively 
little bitterness behind it, and both readers and criticised 
know,' by temperament and experience, how to throw in 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. Vl. U 
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with each piquant dish served up a due admixture of salt. 
But it is well known that the Russian Press is allowed 
small scope for appreciating the internal administration ; 
and though as a sop to Cerberus much mo^^ latitude is 
allowed in the discussion of foreign affairs, ir is evident 
from the fact that humble pie has to be swallowed when 
utterances prove inconvenient — as, for instance, in the recent 
threat to demonstrate, by way of reprisal for Wei-hai Wei, 
on the Indian frontier — that the Government has full power 
to check indiscreet advisers ; and therefore that the Govern- 


ment, though perhaps not often positively the prompter of 
hostile language, is to a certain extent responsible negatively, 
by reason of its abstention, to an infinitely higher degree 
than is the Government of Great I^ritain, which practically 
possesses no controlling power over the Press at all. And 
even more so is this the case in Germany, where the mixed 
rancorousness and timidity of the national character leads 
men to assume an alternately menacing and cringing tone 
according to the momentary disappointments and fears of 
the hour. It is plain from the fact that the whole Press 
swings round to the bearings dictated to it at critical 
moments by some police or political caucus in the back- 
ground, winch bearings are often in complete antagonism 
to the utterances of a few days before, that the Govern- 
ment, if not exactly able to control it for all purposes, knows 


well the w'eak points in the armour ; and by means of 
promises, subsidies, or doles of official intelligence, can 
often indirectly arrive at its own desired ends by playing 
upon the baser feelinj^s of passion and self-interest. In 
France again the case is different. For foreign purposes 
the Press means that of Paris : no provincial newspaper 
has any influence whatever except in local affairs. ‘ pven 
Russia has its Moscow, Odessa, and Warsaw oi^gans as 
well as those of the capital. But no one abroad ever hears 
what Marseilles, Lyoss, or Bordeaux thinks, — at least in 
the same sense that Gla.sgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, or 
Birrningham make their views felt in Great Britain ; 
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Frankfort, Cologne, Dresden, or Leipzig in Germany; 
Buda-Pesth and Cracow in Austria ; or Milan, Turin, and 
Naples in Italy. The whole of the available French 
intellect se^is to “ cook in its own juice ” within one 
solitary pot, and this pot unfortunately produces such an 
oEa podrida of everj' imaginable shade of political opinion 
that it requires an expert to distinguish the well-weighed 
utterances of a true statesman from the frothy and venal 
diatribes of tht ? petit eytaitTe. Taking it all in all, however, 
the French intellect is as clear, as just, and as noble as the 
German ; and the alloy of baseness, which appears oftener 
than the friends of France care to see, is owing rather to 
the excitable and mercurial temper of the moment than 
to any deep-seated hatred or want of generosity. Opinion 
is, after all, only of real value where there is open or .secret 
power be.hind to back it, as, for instance, in the case of certain 
Belgian journals ; lienee the utterances of the Dutch, Swiss, 
Swedish, and Dani.sh .newspapers, however wise in the 
abstract, are in most instances a quatititd negligcablc. unless 
it be a matter which, besides being of local, is also of inter- 
national concern. The nearest approach to a perfectly free 
Press on the Continent is that of Italy. The liberty of the 
Italian mind does not often degenerate to spiteful license 
as in P'rance, and there is no " patriotic” conspiracy to 
disguise dr distort the truth. The tyranny of fustian 
patriotism in France — i.e., Paris— has almost as powerful 
a muzzjing effect as the masterfulness of William II. in 
Germany, or the machinations of the Russian censorate in 
the Holy Empire. The Spanish newspapers are almost 
as free and reasonable as the Italian — allowance of course 
being made for the disturbance of men’s minds caused 
by a great national crisis such as the present one 

It is* much to be desired that, as Nicola Shishkoff 
admonishes, the Press of all countries would mend its ways, 
and as a commencement it is gratifying to .see some small 
improvement in the bearing of the English and German 
organs towards each other. Still a sneer here or a gibe 
' U 2 
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there often does incalculable harm, and it is to be hoped 
that a time will come when pressmen will in doubtful cases 
incline the balance on the side of courte^, just as in 
private life the “ yahs ’ of ’Arry are by connon consent 
inadmissible in the regions of club-land. 

But when Nicola Shishkoff passes from the legitimate 
censure of inconsiderate Press utterances to the discussion 
of political measures, il faut s'aviser. It is a curious thing 
that Russia’s chief defenders in England arc women. It is 
dcubtful, indeed, if Russian males of repute, not of the 
exile category, would dare to express themselves at all. 
We all know how Madame Olga Novikofif is in love with 
autocracy ; how she regards all other nations besides 
Russia as “patients” in the hands of a condescending 
doctor. Her efforts to promote good feeling between the 
two countries are not to be despised ; but it is evident her 
head is a little turned with the sudden greatness of 
Russia’s position, which is more apparent than real. 
Nicola Shishkoff, too, in the gloomy solitudes of Simbirsk, 
seems to have persuaded herself that salvation lies only in or 
with Russia. Russia has unquestionably succeeded, under 
the able financial presidency of M. de Witte, in purchasing 
all the world’s superfluous gold : she imagines that with a 
store of 20,000,000 she will be able to “corner” the 
rest of Europe when the supreme moment ‘of danger 
arrives. She looks forward with legitimate .satisfaction to 
the fact that her population is increasing at an enormous 
rate in spite of unusual hygienic discouragements. .She is 
flattered that her Czar should be the cynosure of the 
crow’ned empyrean, and justly proud of the enormous 
successes of Prince Lobanoff’s new policy of expansion, 
carried forward less deftly and with coarser hands by 
Count Muravieff. The giddy heads of Russia triumph at 
the supposed “ checks ” which they have imposed upon 
Great Britain’s perfectly, honest and peaceful policy. It is 
sad to ste the bright genius of France dragged so low as 
to .play the cringing jackal to the imperious Russian 
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statesmen, bent as they are on entangling her in a mesh of 
debt from which she can never escape except at the cost of 
unreservedly leaving the guiding strings ’of the net in the 
clutches of l^ussia. Yet it is a fact, and it must be counted 
with, that noble France, floundering in a slough of corrupt 
and ill-balanced republicanism, is in her self-conscious 
plebeianism quite dazzled by the spectre of a real live 
friendly Czar; and confessing in her inner consciousness 
that her army ia not .qp to the mark, whether in physique, 
discipline, or morale, she cannot resist the temptation to 
fling herself body and soul into the arms of another 
desperate fellow-sufferer, who is just as secretly conscious as 
Prance is that she is totally unable to tackle" the German 
forces alone. And Russia naturally gloats over her hypno- 
tising success. But, in spite of all this, Russian credit and 
Russian trade remain pretty much what they were ; and 
that is the utmost that can be said of French credit and 
P'rench trade too. The sinews of national life lie not in 
columns of .solid gold, but in credit. At a certain point 
gold may at any moment become in Russia what it is in 
Klondykc, i.c., valueless until it is got away. In spite of 
her 1 20,000,000, Russia is a borrowing nation. Even 
the stupid Russian innjik, who now “prefers paper to 
gold,” would rush to change his notes the instant they were 
at a discount, and^ at a discount they would infallibly be 
the moment war were ileclared. A first class war would 
bring the whole Russian financial system tumbling about 
her people’s ears. For the first year or, so, possessing the 
‘gold, she would make every effort to pay up her French 
coupons promptly in order to borrow more ; but in the end 
the French savings would inevitably be where they are in 
the c«ise of the Panama and Spanish bonds. And as to 
the popidation : if it is increasing, all the greater are, the 
dangers of famine, for communications are still lamentably 
deficient ; so much so that the Committee of Ministers 
positively admit in a recent official piiblication that a 
bumper harvest is more injurious to Russian economy than 
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a poor one. Russia looks very big on the map, but she is 
only a big bogey after all. Of her 1 30,000,000 inhabitants, 
only 13,000,000 are in Asia, and of those 13,000,000 the 
larger half consists of Kirghiz, Usbeks, Turkomans, and 
Tartars, who would as soon be under England as under 
Russia. In Siberia the population is only half a human 
being a square verst, or, say, one adult for every English 
square mile. Over 100,000,000 souls are crowded together 
in the plains of Russia, and though great efforts have been 
made to improve the condition of these poor creatures, they 
live, except in the half-dozen great towns, very much in the 
style of pigs, totally devoid of the barest elements of 
education, and only governable in times of unrest by that 
identical absence of communication which makes it difficult 
to feed them in times of scarcity. Neither in Finland nor 
in Poland, where life is on a much more generous scale, 
would the subject people tolerate the hopeless misery of 
the genuine Russian mujtk, and any attempt to tamper 
with Finnish privileges w'ould dispose the P'inns to wel- 
come a British lleet. 'I'rue, great progress has been made 
during the past twenty years, but the instant enlighten- 
ment passes a certain stage the people begin to inquire ; 
“ Why should our substance go to pamper a luxurious 
pack of officials ? Why should we alone in Europe be 
deprived of the results of modern thought ?” Russia, in 
short, under her boasted autocracy, is rather below than 
above the level of poor China. She is exploited by a small 
band of “ mandarips ” called the tekinovniks, whether they be 
civil or military, and as with the Chinese mandarin it is his' 
interest to support corruption and likin at the cost of his 
country, so with the Russian tchinovnih, it is his interest to 
keep up ignorance and submissiveness at the cost pf the 
people’s happiness. The Czar Alexander III., ^^yho will 
probably rank in history as the very best ruler the Russians 
ever had, from the very beginning of his reign adhered' to 
the wise principle of peaceful expansion, enlightenment of 
the^ people, conciliatory relations with foreign powets, and 
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a policy of kindness and sympathy. A feeling of respect 
and sympathy was beginning ‘to grow up in England for 
Russian aspirations, and there was evefy prospect of the 
two Powers coming to a permanent understanding upon 
the subject of their respective spheres in Asia. It is hardly 
too much to say that the fulfilment of this pleasant dream 
has been thrown back for at least a generation by the 
cynical conduct of Count Muravieff in the recent negotia- 
tions, the failure of- jvhich has in a chorus of blame been 
somewhat unfairly charged upon Lord Salisbury. But 
"once bit, twice shy” is an old motto, the truth of which 
is certain to be brought home to Russia in the long run ; 
even as it is, she enjoys ht r temporary triumph at the cost 
of her permanent reputaticm in history. It is impossible 
to deny that there is a certain humiliation in being “ hum- 
bugged but the discredit, in the judgment of honest men 
the w'ide world over, does not lie in this instance with the 
deceived [jarty, any more than a whist-])layer who loses a 
game through a revoke de!il)erately made in full view of 
the bystanders loses their respect because, taken unawares, 
he failed to " call ” it in lime to save the stakes ; and this 
even though some of the bystanders, bound by the rules of 
the game to remain silent or p.ay the stakes, may feel a 
malicious Sc/iadcnfrcudc on account of the unpoijularity of 
the luckless defeated player. The act is certain to have 
costly and bitter results for Russia ; possibly for England 
too. Meanwhile the already visible consequences are that 
a closer feeling has grown up between, the United States 
and the old country than was ever known to history before : 
Japan, having in the matter of Liao Tung, been hood- 
winked grossly tet), is quietly and undemonstratively pre- 
paring to counterbalance Russia’s efforts in the Yellow Sea ; 
China, 4 'eeble though she is, unmistakably confesses her 
dread and suspicion ; the Czar as a first instalment has had, 
w'hilst famine is raging in nineteen psovinces, to appropriate 
90,000,000 roubles for purposes of sea defence : Germany', 
unfriendly though she still is in some respects to England, 
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shows signs of conviction that her general commercial 
interests are less threatened by us than by Russia : and 
Count Cassini, whose special mission probably is to sow 
discord at Washington, and, coute gue coute, to prevent 
an Anglo-American alliance, finds that his. overtures are 
viewed with pardonable suspicion. 

The violent methods essayed by M. de Speyer and 
M. Alexeieff in Corea, and by M. Pavloff at Peking, rightly 
alarm the United States at the prospect pf seeing their 
rising trade with the Far Ea.st placed at the mercy of a 
Ru.sso-P'rench combination. American influence has from 
the beginning been justly in the ascendant at Seoul, and it 
is perfectly certain now that, whatever agreement the 
Russians ahd Japanese may have madf', the Americans 
are not going to submit to being jockeyed out of their 
Corean position by Russia : in this they are certain of 
British support. Russia’s hasty retreat from Corea was 
most likely as much owing to the dread of the United 
States ; or, rather, to a nervous desire to keep them detached 
from Great Britain, as to any loyal desire to conciliate 
Japan: moreover, Corea, being approachable on all sides 
from the sea, does not offer anything like so good a base as 
Liao Tung, which admits of a continuous land connection 
with St. Petersburg. As regards Corea, the interests of 
England, America, Japan, and indeed of Germany, are 
absolutely one, and on the principle of obsta principiis, we 
should be very careful to advance step by step with any 
political influence Russia may gain in that quarter. The 
only interest France has in Corea is a religious one ; but of 
course so long as she is infatuated enough, out of sheer 
spite, to lend her savings to Ku.ssia, and «thus place herself 
hopelessly in Russia’s power, she will and must throvyrthe 
weight of her vote in the Russian scale. It may oj'.not be 
true that she is seeking to obtain from China the con- 
cession of Kin Chow as a naval port ; in any case it is only 
as the cat’s-paw of Russia that she would find her account 
in pressing the claim. It is much to be wished that the 
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United States and Japan would each negotiate for a similar 
foothold in North China, with a view of presenting, along 
with Great Britain, a united front in face tof Russo-French 
aggression and protective tariffs. 

Were it not. for the openly avowed hostility of the 
Franco-Russian partnership, there is really no reason .why 
the whole Far Eastern Question should not be arranged in 
a friendly spirit. For instance, if the Siberian railway were 
treated in the ^ame way that the Canadian Pacific, and 
Union Railways are treated ; if Ta-lien Wan were made a 
second Vancouver or San Francisco ; there is no limit to 
the advantage to Russia and the whole world which might 
accrue from loyal commercial co-operation. But it must be 
remember<;d that the whole Russian system hangs upon 
pissports, esjiionage, and darkness. The moment light 
and freedotn beyond a certain degree are admitted into the 
Russian Empire, it is bound to fall to pieces. Too much 
official strain might easily lead to a Siberian republic. 
P'ree ports, free traile, individual enterprise, free newspapers, 
and all the paraphernalia of ihrivdng P'ngHsh seaports are 
as foreign and hateful to Ru.ssian bureaucracy’ as Greek 
aspirations are to the Turk. Clever though the Russian 
administrators are in the management of .semi-barbarous 
races, they have shown no capacity whatever for gov’erning 
free men, and indeed nearly' all their most energetic officers 
have a foreign strand in their composition : for instance, 
M. d_e Wiite is by origin a Dutchman, M. Waeber by origin 
a German, M. de Speyer by origin an Israelite, and 
M. Alexeieff by origin a Greek ; the stock of capable and 
incorrupt native administrators (of any but the higher 
ranks) is comparatively small. Still, Ru.ssia’s mission in 
the Efir East is a legitimate one : she has a pullulating, 
patient, ^pd humane population, on the clironic vergtj of 
starvation, which she is anxious to send abroad, and no 
portions of it, except the Jewish and the Finnish, are 
refined enough or intelligent enough to be acceptable as 
immigf'ants in any country but those under Russian rple. 
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She possesses the great knack of being able to combine, or 
to live on equal terms with, other inferior races — races like 
the Turkomans, Funguses, Coreans, much superior to the 
Russian in refinement of physique, but inferior even to the 
Russian — and far inferior to the ruling Russian classes — in 
the -arts of war and progressive development. It is different 
with France, who has no natural mission in the Far East at 
all. Her trade is next to nil : her role as protectoi- of 
religious communities, barely even tplerated at home, is a 
false one ; not a single colony pays its way, and none of her 
protdgds are as well off under her rule as they were before 
“protection” was accorded to them, or thrust upon them. 
It resolves it'self therefore into this, that the Franco-Russian 
alliance in the Far East is a conspiracy of tyranny, for the 
benefit of a few, against liberty for the benefit of all ; the 
question is whether the nations which favour individual 
freedom, free Press, and unshackled trade, are to jjrevail 
against those who enslave the conscience, promote mono- 
poly, and deny equality of opportunity. Except in her 
own restricted field of wines and fancy articles, P'rtince is 
hopelessly unable to conipete with the more vigorous 
nations in trade. Except under the autocratic system of 
submission and protection, Russia cannot hold her own 
in anything, whether it be trade, shij)ping, science, or 
finance. Floundering about and wasting her powers in 
distracted counsels, France fhcs to autocracy fora permanent 
leader. Miserably poor and financially top-heavy, Russia 
flies to France far hard cash and general support. Their 
combined armies are barely a match for that of Germany*; 
their combined navies barely a match for that of Great 
Britain. Owing to the publicity of" all French affairs, 
Russia is able to exploit France with impunity, and to pose 
as .the favouring partner of the concern. Owing to the 
secrecy of Russian affairs, the sanguine Frenchman takes 
omne ignotum pro magnijico, and like a moth flutters foolishly 
before the flamS which is destined sooner or later to con- 
supie him. From no point of view can the allidince be 
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viewed as other than an “ unholy ” one for the rest of 
mankind. 

The waste and misery caused by the Hispano- American 
war ought to cause the military nations of Europe to pause 
and reflect seriously before plunging into internecine con- 
flict, the consequences of which, if*conducted on a general 
scale, would certainly ruin France, throw Russia back for 
half a century, dissolve the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
lead to great popular misery in England. In the case of 
Germany the possible results are more doubtful, for Germany 
is after aH the sole European nation whose army is trained 
to the highest degree of discipline and efficiency : for 
defensive purposes at least Germany is safe.- It is, there- 
fore, much t'> be wished that moderate and patient diplomacy 
may, notwithstanding past misunderstandings, deceits, and 
disappointments, so arrange matters that conflicting interests 
may be adjusted without recourse to arms. France and 
England have led the way by coming to an agreement in 
respect of West African rivalries, though it is not unlikely 
that France would have proved less accommodating had 
she not earnestly wished to have her hands freer for greater 
negotiations in fields where she could bring more force to 
bear. In spite of Far Eastern complications, we see France, 
England, and Russia acting together fairly harmoniously in 
Cretan waters ; and it will be a great gain if the principle 
can be established that Great Powers may localise their 
disputes ; that is to say that disagreement in one corner of 
the world need not necessarily exclude cordial co-operation 
* in another. Just as a smart and cunning minister is of no 
avail at Peking against the superior duplicity of Chinese 
statesmen, so at «St. Petersburg the “ smartness ” which 
sits , u’nnaturally on the English character can do little 
against, lihe fox-like diplomacy of Russian statesmen. Both 
at St. Petersburg and at Peking the men who act up to 
the best traditions of English straightforwardness and 
honour have the best chance of success and nowhere is 
thetyl)ical “ straight” English gentleman more appreciated. 
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and respected than on the banks of the Neva. It is even 
doubtful if Count Muravieff would have played so many 
false cards, had he' not suspected that an attempt was being 
made to overreach him. 

But if unfortunately it turns out that Russia is deliberately 
resolved to inaugurate a policy of menace and chicanery, 
then in our own self-defence we must “see that the 
respublica comes to no injury.” If Russia can demonstrate 
on the Pamir, so can we in the Baltic Sea. If she can 
coquet with the Amir, we can hold out inducements to the 
Finns. If force is used to interfere with our trade' in South 
Manchuria, we are at least as able to forcibly put a stop to 
her steamer trade with Hankow. Even single-handed, we 
have no particular reason to dread a hostile P'ranco-Russian 
combination ; and the same may be said of Germany. 
British sea-power and German land power can each take 
care of its own ; if united, they could make things de- 
cidedly uncomfortable for both France and Russia. Under 
the Emperor P'rederick a close Anglo-German understand- 
ing would have been quite practicable, for we might have 
safely trusted both his caution and his oneness of purpose. 
We might even enter upon negotiations having this end in 
view with constitutional Germany, if the capable men of the 
country would only insist upon their rights of representation. 
Under the present impetuous ruler the utmost that it is safe 
for us to do is to come to limited understandings upon 
definite and restricted points, perhaps extending the scope 
of the partnership, in proportion as each specific bargain is 
fairly and ingenuously adhered to. To go farther than this 
would be to expose ourselves infallibly to the risk of playing 
the rSle of second fiddler, as in the cases of Austria and 
Italy, both of whom have played a “ heads you win, tails I 
lose ” sort of game from the commencement. The same 
policy of particular and limited understandings should be 
followed with Japan,* which nation is not yet sufficiently 
ripened ^and settled for a permanent and permeating 
• alli^.^ce. ‘ 
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But with the United States matters are on quite a 
different footing. Though we may have had misunder- 
standings with our cousins beyond thfe sea, and though 
points of detail in commercial matters will require careful 
readjustment, yet the events of the past year have shown 
conclusively that our interests vis-d-vis of the rest of 
the world, be it “Dutchman” or “Dago,” are one and 
the same with those of our cousins. Our respective 
commonwealths are, the only ones in existence where 
mankind is truly free. Supposing some great cataclysm 
destroyed the political power of the United States, no 
American would feel humiliated at having to live under 
the Union Jack. In the same way. supposing some 
great cataclysm destroyed the political power of Great 
Britain, no Englishman — in the word’s widest sense — 
would feel humiliated at having to live under the Stars 
and Stripes. In short, the valuable lesson of the past year 
is that the time has come, for the permanent Geistverein of 
the whole English-speaking race. Federation is a grave 
word ; but it is possible even to arrange the basis of 
federation in such a way as to do no violence to either 
monarchical or republican principles, or to vested interests ; 
and indeed the rapidly ripening idea of imperial federation 
with our colonies was every whit as remote from our minds 
thirty years ago as is now the idea of alliance or federation 
with the United States. The idea is a generous one and 
must be generously considered. One thing is certain, and 
outweighs all other considerations. England and America 
joined loyally together are perfectly safe against the whole 
world ; and the world is in no danger therefrom. 



SECRET SOCIETIES IN CHlN/!f 

By Herbert Baynes, m.r.a.s. 

Now that the eyes of the whole world seem destined to 
turn toward the East and more particularly to China, 
where the ethnic drama of the future will probably be 
played out, a revolt such as that which recently took place 
in the province of Kwang-si assumes a more than ordinary 
importance. As to what the causes were which directly 
led to the rising we are not in a position to say ; about one 
thing, however, there can be. no doubt, namely, that the 
outbreak was connected with one or more of the Secret 
Societies with which the whole of China is honeycombed. 
Though it is true that in walking down a street in Pekin or 
Canton we “ survey a living past and converse with fossil 
men,” it is also a fact that, behind those quiet Chinese 
eyes there often lurks the possibility of volcanic eruption. 
To understand this state of things some acquaintance with 
Celestial Annals is requisite. 

Authentic history begins with the Chau dynasty, about 
I too B.C., when the Middle Kingdom was split up into 
several separate and independent States, though they all 
theoretically acknowledged one chief ruler. This went on 
for nearly 900 years, until the Chau family was superseded 
by one of the Tsin family who, upon the subjugation of all 
the surrounding states, assumed the title of Emperor and 
gave to his consolidated kingdom his own name. 

It was this first Emperor who built the Wan-li-Charifg or 
Myriad-Mile Wall to protect his people from the “Huns or 
Manchus, for these tribes were constantly making in- 
cursions, and indeed ctontinued to do so right down to the 
Sung dy hasty in 960 a.d. At last in the year 1269 of 
the Sung Emperors in a moment of weakness appealed to the 
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Head Khan of the Western Tatars to help him to get rid 
of the Manchu marauders. The result was the arrival of 
Kublai Khan with a large army. After’ driving out the 
Manchus Kublai Khan ascended the throne, and founding 
the dyna^y of YUn, became the first foreign ruler of the 
Celestial Empire. Nor was this all. Not content with 
China he ravaged the whole of Manchuria, so that his 
dominions finally extended from Korea to Khokan and 
from Taimyr to Singapore. 

Nearly a hundred years afterwards the dwellers in the 
Flowery Land were succe.ssful in expelling the usurpers, 
when the Mings began to rule in 1368 and reigned for 
246 years. At length, after much misgoveriiment, a re- 
bellion broke out and a Cliinaman usurped the throne. Then 
one of the deposed Emperor’s generals invoked the aid of 
the Eastern Tatars, which led to a 7 years’ war, and the 
falling of the sovereignty of the whole realm into the hands 
of the Manchus. In 1644, having established themselves 
in Pekin, the first representative of the present dynasty, 
called Tsing, was duly enthroned, and since that time the 
Sons of Heaven have been under Manchu rule. 

Now, ever since the invasion of these Manchu Tatars 
in the .sev^enteenth century, secret societies have been 
organized in China in order to re-establish national in- 
dependence. One of these sects, indeed, the San-Ho-Hwei, 
has for its watchword : ]^u Ming ! Fan Ching ! ‘ Long 
live the Ming! Down with the Ching!’ The most im- 
portant are the following : , 

Pai-Sien-Kyao, Sect of the white Water-Lilies ; 

San-Ho-Hwei, Society of the 'I'riad, a branch of the first, which was 
developed chief^ in the Southern provinces ; 

Tien-Ti-Hwei, Association of Heaven and Earth ; 

thing-Sien-Kyao, Sect of the green Water-Lily ; 

Ching-Cha-Mdn-Kyao, Green Tea Society; , 

Hsyao-Tao-Kyao, Little Daj^ger Society ; 

’ Wfin Hsyang Kyao, The Perfume-breatlyqg Association ; 

Hwang-Mao-Kyao, Sect of the Yellow Bonnet 

Hung-Yang-Kyao, Red Sun Society ; 

Pai-Yiin-Kyao, Association of the White Cloud. , 
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Curiously enough, our best information about these sects 
comes to us from the head of one of the most formidable of 
the Celestial revolts, known by the irony of fate as Tai-Ping 
or Profound Peace. The leader of this celebrate^putbreak 
was Hung Siu Tsiin, who was born in 1812 in^Ke district 
of Hwa in Kwangtung and died in 1864. Beginning life 
as a schoolmaster he afterwards became a fortune-teller, 
and in the course of his wanderings seems to have gained 
some knowledge of Christianity, and- to have longed not 
only for personal but also for national freedom. He joined 
a band of the disaffected at Kin Tien in Kwang-si, and 
founded with Yang Siu Tsing and others a political sect 
to which he gave the name of Shang-Ti Hwei, “ Secret 
Society of God.” In 1850 the standard of rebellion was 
raised, and Hung Siu T.sun soon found himself leading a 
whole host of insurgents across Hunan and Hupeh rigltt 
up to the banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang. So great was the 
success of the movement that on the 19th March, 1853, 
Nankin was taken and Hung Siu Tsiin was crowned as 
Tien Wang, “heavenly King.” For many years he was 
known as the leader of the Tai Ping revolt, but on the 
30th June, 1864, when it was found impossible any longer 
to defend the city, he committed suicide. 

This is the man who said of the Triads : 

“ Although I never joined the San^Ho-Hwei, I have 
often heard it said that its object, is to overthrow the Ching 
dynasty and to set up the Ming. This was a good idea at 
the time of Kang Hi, when the Society was formed, but 
now, after two centuries have passed, if we can still speak 
of overturning the Ching we cannot well talk of restoring 
the Ming. Doubtless when we have recovered our rivers 
and native mountains it will be necessary to establish a 
newt dynasty. How can we to-day arouse the energy of 
our race by speaking of re-establishing the Mings? In 
the Triad Society there are certain bad practices which I 
detest. ‘ When a new adept enters the Society he must 
worship the devil and take 36 oaths ; a naked sword is 
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held over his throat, and he is obliged to give money for 
the needs of the Society. The real object of its members 
has now become as unworthy as it is mean.” 

Perhaps the San-Ho-Hwei still has the greatest vitality, 
but it isTBy no -means easy to determine the ramifications 
of these clandestine bodies, and, if the present desire of 
Western .States to annex portions of China be not soon 
checked by a strong government, it is more than likely that 
they will all again beicome active. 
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BRITISH lN1H.AJIi;NCE IN THE WESTERN 

SOUDAN : 

ITS HISTORY AND RESUl/J'S. 

Bv R. ]\)riiAM Loiili. 

“ FkANcr: is iilrcady established on the Scnc\ijal, and com- 
mands that river ; and if the siipineaess I'nd carelessness 
of Great Britain allow that povverfuh enterj)rising, and 
ambitious rival to stej) before us and fix herself securely 
on the J--ower Nig(ir, then it is evident that, with such a 
settlement in addition to her command of the Senej^al, 
France will command all northern Africa. The conse- 
quences cannot fail to be fatal to iho best interests of this 
country. . . . By means of the Nii^er and his tributary 
streams, it is quite evident that the whole trade of Central 
Africa may bt* rendered c;xclUsively and permanently our 
own. - . . To su])port and carry into execution ilie measurt^s 
necessary to accomidish this undertaking^ is worthy of the 
ministry of Great liritaiii, and worthy of the*, first country 
in the world.’’ 

These words, so far from an extract from any 

7y?//cs leader duriniy^ the last few months, were written 
seventy-seven years ago by the geographf^.r James M’Queen, 
and the accuracy of his conclusions has received such 
striking confirmation from events w^hich form the subject 
of this article thal I shall offer no apology for introducing 
the (flotation. 

Not only have the French justified his forecast as to their 
aim and policy in West Africa, but his conviction that only 
by means of the Niger could we make head against*Them 
has •proved to be ecjually well founded. The nflnistry of 
Great Britain, however, to which he commended the latter 
undertaking, has never considered the task worthy of it, 
and it i.s private enterprise, and more especially that of one 
maft, which has made British influence and trade in the 
Western and Central Sudan a reality, when it might other- 
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wise have remained a mournful shadow on the coast, repre- 
sented by a “ tin house with a dead Consul inside,” as 
Burton j>ut it ; for the partition of Africa, steadily carried 
out by Erance, but precipitated by the sudden colonial 
energy ot Germany in the eighti<!S under Bismarck’s astute 
guidance, found official Cireat Jiritain asleep and utterly 
unj)rej:).ired to safeguard hc;r rights or to compete with her 
more pushing rivals. 

M’Oiiecm is aot an, isolated instance of a political prophet 
in the official wilderness ; our own history shows several 
sucli, mt:n who with stur<.Iy cc^mmon-sense were not afraid 
to face the future and boldly indicate in deed as well as 
word a line ot advance:, and who have won only a posthumous 
a])j)rcN^'iation. The b'nmch themselves would be in India 
to-day had l)ii[>leix met with any supj)ort at W;rsailles, 
and, if we may judge by thtar African record, llie warning 
has not been thrown away upon them. 

To g(; Uy the root of things, we must go back to the end 
of the Napoleonic wars in 1S15. In North Africa I'urkey 
was the only Kur()[)ean powc:r, and her dominion there was 
of a very ]irecari<.)us tenure. < )ut of the wreck of her 
colonies, France saved in Africa only Senegal and the coast 
from the tkimbia to Cape lilanco, her influence being then 
confined Uy the actual coast-line. Great Britain had the 
(kiinbia, Sierra Leone and Gold Coast settlements, and the 
Cajje, which she regarded only as a post on the route to 
India. Portugal slept in genteel poverty at half a dozen 
moribund settlements, and possessed antiejue claims to 
millions of square miles based on Papal Bulls some cen- 
turies old, and one or two other small States, such as Holland, 
had ruined forts aiong the Gulf of Guinea. France and 
Grea^ Britain were both disinclined for colonial exeirtions 
in Africa,. the former owing to her exhaustion after the war, 
the latter partly for the sr.ine reason, but more from the 
fact of Canada, Australia, and India claiming most of her 
energies for their development. Africa iri 1815 whs to all 
intents and purposes unknown and unconsidered, especially 
its Western portion, and it is to private enterprise to begin 
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with that we owe the gradual opening up of the darkest 
portion of the African continent. 

Already in 1796 Mungo Park first struck the Upper 
Niger at Sego, and nine years later descendec^from the 
same sjiot as far as Hussa. M ’Queen alone insisted that 
the Niger found its outlet into the Atlantic and not in Lake 
Tchad, and in 1830 Richard Lander supplied the proof by 
floating down from Bussa to the Nun mouth. Be:sides four 
or five; private expeditions, two wer.e sent out under the 
auspices of the Government ; om‘ under Captain Allen, k.n., 
to Lokoja in 1841, and another in 1854 in two divisions, 
under Dr. Barth, starting from T ripoli, arnl under Dr. 
Baikie, r.n., and MacGn^gfir Laird from tin* Niger mouth, 
who were to mec^t on the B(;nue. Neithf^r was entirely 
successful, and from this time the exploration of th(; Nig(;r 
and the I^enue was left to English traders. By 1857 
“ legitimate trade may be said to have bc;gun on the Niger,” 
and in 1865 the W est African C ompany was founded. 

l^'reiiich activity began with the conqiK'st of .Algiers in 
the thirties at total cost of 150 millions, which gave thtnn 
a b:is<; for the furthi:r exUaision of Preiich inducmce. Rene 
Caillit'* had already rctached Timbuctii, and this jioint was 
until (}uite re;cently one of the goals of P'rench (dfort. Under 
P"aidh(.‘rbe, who rc:tired in 1865, tlie dctvelojiment of Sene- 
gambia wemt steadily on, always supported by the Govt*rn- 
ment ; Gallieni, l.)esbordes and Binger explored the Upper 
Senegal and Ujiper Nigtn- and obtained treaties from 
the Almamy of J*outa-Djalon which jilaced large tracts of 
highland territory’ under P^rench control, so that in 1890 
there was “a solid block of P'rench territory all the way 
from the coast of Senegal to the Gulfv)f Guinea, shutting 
out from the interior the colonie.s of lingland, Po^ctugal 
(German Togoland too), and the State of Liberia.!’ , France 
had occupied the Gaboon in 1842, the Ogowe in 62, 
andi in 1877 De Bvazza began his wonderful series of 
exploring expeditions which enabled the 1^'rench to acquire 
their vast Congo territories in 1884 between the Congo, the 
Cameroons, and the coast. 

The French successes were due to the fact that they 
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had a definite policy supported by the Home Govermnent, 
namely the creation of an African Empire stretching from 
Algiers to the Niger mouth and the Congo, and from Sene- 
gambia through the liahr-el-Ghazal region and Abyssinia 
to Tanjurrah and Obock, their bases on the Red Sea, as 
Capt. Lugard has pointed out. 

It was far otherwise with Great Britain. Until the 
Berlin Conference she had no policy in Africa but tbat ot 
n"gl(‘cL ; there-^vvere- .no state.smen to “ peg out claims for 
])osteriiy ” ; succcissive ministries were content to remain 
blind to b'rench (Milerprise and ex[)ansion. and the possibility 
of any lvijrop(‘an power presuming to embark on a colonial 
jiolicv did noi occur to anyone except a lew‘trad('rs anei to 
olficials such as Sir Barde Frc re or Sir John Kirk, men 
whose warnings wen^ too distant to be audible in Dcjwning 
Sirt’ci. Like seiUK' modern conatspondenls, these men 
di:emed it p<irt of their duty to intelligently anticipate 
events ; the ld)p'ign OlTice, then as now, thought other- 
wise, :ind u (‘ lost the maiidand of Zanzibar, Angra l^equena, 
the (damerooiis and Togoland in (juick succession, all to 
Cjermany, belore our statesmen could bring themselves to 
Lake Bism.irck sc*riousl)S 

In all lour cases our long-stan(iing trade; interests and 
local inllucncc;. and in two cases ihc' re*i>(;ated refiuests of 
the native ru’kas ^ihemscdves, not only justified but impera- 
tively demanded tiu‘ d<;claration of a liritish IVoiectorate 
over jthe^e territoric'S years previously. Indexed, l)ut for 
Consul IlcwkAt’s i)rom[U action in securisg treaties all along 

In icS 84 I)r. Pclcrs and Oraf Joachim IMcil, going out to Zanzibar 
disguised as met lianirs, secured treaties with a nnniher of mainland chiefs 
in llie dominions t)f the Sultan of Zanzi})ar, which gave them the control of 
60,0^0 'scjuarc miles of territory- - the nurleiis of (lernian East Africa. 
Already in 1878 Said Burghasli, ihvtaigh Sir W. Alaekinnon, had ofTered to 
hand over the control of his territories to the Government, but jTJisraeli 
rfcjfused the offer, although British influence (owing to Sir John Kirk, the 
virtual ruler), had been sujjreme since i8(>6. 'No attention was paid to Sir 
John Kirk’s remonstrances : German incn-of-war comiielled the Sultan to 
agree lo tlie German claims, and Sir John Kiik retired in disgust. 
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the coast from Lagos to the Rio del Rey in 1884, there is not 
much doubt that Nachtigall would have forestalled him and 
repeated his success of Togoland and Cameroons. 

In 1884-85 came the Berlin Conference, proposed first 
by Portugal, whose faith in the efficacy of I’apal Bulls 
seems to have been rudely shaken by P'rench claims on 
the Congo and the proceedings of Germany, and certain 
rules were there laid down regulating the future accpiisition 
of African territory by the signatory powersi 

I have devoted overmuch space, jierhajis, to the early 
histor}' of the scramble for Africa, but not without a reason. 
P'rance has been, and still is, our most formidable rival ; 
for ever half a century she has had a setth^d policy and 
has backed it uj) with men and money, with what results we 
have seen ; French influence is recognised over 2.^ millions 
of square miles, every one of our neglected We.si Coast 
settlements has been cut olf from the interior, and but for 
the foresight and untiring exertions of one man, Sir (ieorge 
Goldi(;, Briti.sh tnuh.* and British influence wouhl still be 
confined to the few ])atches of unhealthy Wt'st Coast 
territory w'hich, to borrow a phrase from Miss King'^ley, 
constitute our “fossil colonies.” The; unaided and success- 
ful efforts of the Royal Niger Company under his guidance, 
which have resulted in a gain to the Emj)ir(; of half a million 
square miles of the finest country in the Soudan, form the 
only bright spot in the long tale of Government neglect 
and short-sightedness all along the West Coast from the 
Gambia to Angra.Pequena. But for Sir George Goldie, 
the whole of this territory, over four times the area of the 
United Kingdom, w^ould (with the exception of the Niger 
mouth) be now forming part of the Frerifch dominions, and 
the violent hostility continually shown to the Company by 
Prin<;e D’Arenberg and the French Colonial press generally 
must be j)ut down to the fact that owing to the Company 
and its Governor their dream of a united trans-African 
empire has received its most serious check, over and above 
the piore hypothetical one which may yet result from a 
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British junction between Uganda and Egypt on the Upper 
Nile.* 

After Dr. Barth’s journeys in the Niger- Benue region in 
the fifties it was the traders who, as 1 have said, took up 
the task of exploring the riA'-er, chief among them being 
Mr. J. A, Croft, the “ Father of the Niger”; a few firms 
had temporary stations on the Uower river, but without 
concerted action it was impossible 10 conduct trading opera- 
tions with either safety or profit in the midst of a savage 
and unsubdued pojjiilation. Only by combined effort could a 
footing be gained and kept and Sir George Goldie, who first 
visit(*d the Niger in 1877, was the originator of the “ friendly 
amalgamation ” principle. In a recent sj)cech- he said : 

“ I am not ashamed to confess my jjersonal re.sponsibility 
for the conception and execution c»f this jjolicy . . . (‘the 
principle v)f friendly amalgamation ') . . . from the year 1879 
down to the ])rese.nt day. It .seem('d to me that thus alone 
could the Niger Territories be won for Great Britain, and 
British inlhienc<- be maintained there during the period of 
foundation and pacification.” 

In 1879 tliere were no other l^uropean firms on the river 
exceiJt a few English houses, and in that year Sir George 
Cioldie’s policy of amalgamation was begun ; under his 
influence they combined to form tlie I'nited African Com- 
pany, and" delerminc;d to obtain a Charter and acquire a 
solid block of territory. Two jears later the capital of the 
Company was rai.sed from 125,000 to one million sterling 
and it was thrown open to the public, as the National 
'African Company, its principal object, as set out in its 
prospectus, being to establish relations with Sokoto, Gando, 
and the Tchad ba«in. The next few years were a period 

The Marchand expedition to Fashoda is the French counterstroke to 
the long-planned advance of the Sirdar. French control over the Upper 
Nile region, and French influence paramount in Abyssinia, would not only 
efifectually defeat the projected junction between Egypt and our own East 
Coast territory via. Uganda, and so deprive us of another reason for the 
permanent occupation of Egypt, but would strengthen the hands of the 
French'in so far as concerns their ability (and their desire) to make things 
uncomfortable for us in Egypt. * 
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of “ Sturm und Drang.” During Gambetta’s tenure of 
office the French determined to .second the efforts of 
Gallidni on the U'pper Niger by securing a footing on the 
Lower and Middle river ; two French companies, with a 
capital of .^760,000 between them, came in and established 
over thirty stations on the Lower river and the prospects 
of the Britiiih Company being able to secure a Charter 
looked very doubtful. But Sir George Goldie was not to 
be beaten. By increasing their i^wn. stations and trade 
competition his company brought the I'rench to such a 
2^ass that they were glad enough to be bought out and 
retire, some of their members becoming shareholders in 
the British Company. This took jjlace only a few weeks 
before the Berlin Conference, so that the British repre- 
sentative was there able to announce that Knglish inlluence 
was supreme on the Niger. At tins time the Company’s 
treaties secured to them the Lower Niger up to Lokoja 
and the southern bank of the Benue as far as Ibi. 

But no sooner were the French beaten off than the 
German peril had to be faced, for ilerr FK'gel came out 
in 1885 with the object of getting treaties with Sokoto 
and Gando. The Company luckily prc;vailed on Joseph 
Thomp.son, then just returned from Masai Land, to go out 
and forestall him. Hurrying uj) north he made treaties 
with the Sultans of Sokoto and Gando, secured their 
allegiance to the Company, and as he returned met Flegel 
on his way up. Dr. Staudinger tried again, but with no 
better success, so jhat in 1886 the British Government was 
able to carry through the Anglo-German agreement. The* 
Company now had over 300 treaties, securing the riverine 
territory up to, and including Burrum. • 

In June, 1885, a Government 2->rotectorate had J^een 
declared over the Niger districts up to Lokoja an(J Jbi and 
over such places as might eventually come under the juris- 
diction of the National Company, which a year later obtained 
its Charter and with it its present name, the Royal Niger 
Comjjany, being the first modern company to recd'ive a 
Charter for territory over which a protectorate had already 
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been declared. It is a common mistake to put it secopd in 
this respect to the British North Borneo Company, but 
the territories of the latter were not taken under British 
protection until i8tSS, seven years after it had received its 
Charter. Such ve.ry briefly is the oritfin of the Royal Niger 
Company ; I now pass to its relations with its Kuropean 
neighbours. 

'Fhe inapjdicability to vast tracts of totally unexplored 
country of the prdinary methods of occupation has been at 
once the principal difficulty, and a fruitful source of mis- 
understanding between neighbouring liuroj)eai; Powers in 
Africa, and in order to enable the rnetliods necessitated 
by new conditions to conform to international usage 

hi'io" is too strong a term, especially in this' case, since* 
its sanction is vague and indefinite, resting ultimately as it 
docis ujjon a public o[)inion liable to sudden fluctuations 
from a dozen different causes iiaving nothing to do with 
the subject), a totally new principle has been introduced, 
that of “ sj)heres of influcmcef’ or more logically, spheres of 
3f/£>/^-inlluence, since an agreement between two powers 
concerning their respective sjdicres is jnirely n(\gative in 
character, in that it simply binds each of the signatory 
jjovvers not to ac([uire jnMitical inlluence in the sphere 
assigned to the other. That is its main, and indieed its 
only object; other obligations it does not impose. No 
power, for instance, is bound to extend its influence over 
its own sphere until it chcnises to do so, and at the.^ present 
moment P' ranee possesses unoccupied (/.ts, not “ effectively ’’ 
'occupied) spheres larger than those ol all the l\:>wcrs 
together.* 

* '1 he Berlin Conference in 18S4 adopted and laid down the principle 
that occnpalion of coast territory, in order to he valid, must be effective. 
This was entirely owing to the persuasion of llie J '- encli representative, and 
is only aAother proof of their right ai)preciation of the i)ractical mcUhods 
of dealing with new territory in Africa, I'he Biitish Government, on the 
otfier hand, betrayed its utter lack of that (jufilMy by suggesting that the 
same rule should apply equally to the occupation of ti^rritory in the interior, 
which jjroposal was unanimously 1 ejected. Its adoption, and a consequent 
attempt to enforce it in the case of the Hausa States, would have nepessi- 
tated a large body of European traops, a permanent force of occupation, 
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The disadvantage of such spheres* is the vagueness of 
their boundaries, which is to a large extent inevitable in 
unsurveyed and often unknown territory ; even when laid 
down they not infrequently remain undelimitated for years, 
and in some cases (as for instance the eastern limit of the 
French Snudan, or tlial of British Fast Africa to the north 
and nf)rth-west) it is impossible even to set a tentative 
limit. All tlies(! things invite complications, of which the 
Niger Com])any have had their full share. , 

Undi^r the Aiudo-French agreement of August, 1890, 
th<* norlhern limit of tlie company’s sphf:re became con- 
terminous with the limit of b'rench inllut;nce southn\'ircls 
from Algeria, the British Cxovc^rnment recognising the 
“sphere! of inlluence of b' ranee to th^" south of the Medi- 
terranean possessions uj) to a line drawn from Say on the 
Niger to Barruwaon Lake Tchad, drawn in such a manncir 
as to comprise in tht! sphere of action of thc! Niger (Com- 
pany all that fairly belongs to lh(* kingdom of Sokoto.” 

In the i)revioiis year an Anglo- bh'ench agreeanent had 
settled thc‘ western boundary of Lagos which In iSqCS was 
delimitated up to the gth paralk*!, wn’lh the tacit under- 
stantling that it should cr^ntinue due* north until it struck 
th(! Nig(m a few^ miles bt*low .Say, thus forming the 
zucsteru boundary of the Con'i}>any’s sphere. Now, in the 
pourparlers j^receding the ratification of the Say-Barrua 
agreement, rh(! intention was ch'arly understood that France 
W’as to have complete! control of the Ijpper Niger, while 
we should hav(! tlv* same ov(!r the Middle and Lower river 
from Say downwards, the Company’s trc*aties with Gurma* 
aiul Borgu, of which Lord Salisbury and M. Ribot had 
cognisjince, entitling it to the possession of that place ; 
mor(*over the l^Vencli ma[)s of that year show that^they 

an exf)ensc tliat would have made any Government hesitate, and would 
have kindled a religious war from Gurma to Lake Tchad. , 

* -Vn admirably clear stifternent of the nature and scope of fhis principle 
is dial contained in Sir G. Goldie’s article on “ Spheres of Influence ” in 
the Century for December, 1892. » 
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considered the western boundary of the Company’s sphere 
as a line between Say and the Lagos boundary at the 9th 
parallel. Consistency, however, would not ajjpear to be 
one of the French virtues, for when they acquired fresh 
territory on the ‘coast, by the conc[iiest of Dahome in 1893, 
the French there evidently considered that previous 
British agreements with their compatriots to the northward 
did not imjjose any restrictions on an advance from 
Dahomc to the^liddle Niger through Borgu. 

They began by denying the right of the King of Borgu 
to be considered as anvthing but King of the. io 7 cn ot that 
iietiK^, maintained that the King of Nikki was ruler of the 
Borgu ccjuntry, and sent out fo-ar expediitions’ to e.xtract a 
treaty from him. Fortunately tin; Company were able to 
secure the services of Capt. Fugard, who after a journey 
of great hanlshtp, in the height of the wet st;ason, managed 
to reacli Nikki live, days before Ca[)l. De.coeur and secured 
the King's allegiance; to the Company. Notwithstanding 
this, 1 )e'.coi'.ur with his 5'.)o tiraillenirs over.'iwed the King 
and got him to sign a tre.at\' with tlie French, and M. Alby, 
who aijpeared with another e.xj)edition on the heels of 
Decoeur, went so far as to dcai)' tli" t'xisience of the 
English treaty ! 

But tlie principal bnaich coup was res'. rved until last 
year when'-Sir (hajrge Coldie. in the thick of the campaign 
against Bida and tiie Illorins, had been pleilged by the 
Government not to engage in any operations north of 
Jebba, in onler not to jirejudice the negotiations then [iro- 
etteding between the two countries in Baris for the settio 
ment of former disjiutes. Marching due north from 
Dahome, Bretonnef turned off sharp to the east and struck 
the Niger at Illo, from which point he descended an*! 
occupied *Kandi and Nikki, while at the same time IJaud 
anfl Vermeersch, “ pour assurer la jonction du Dahome au 
Soudan,” entered Gurma. A French’ incursion across the 
Niger towards Argungu compelled the ‘ Sultan to seek 
assistance from the Company, and the Home Governnjent 
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sent out CoL Lugard and a number of British officers to 
take charge of the now largely increased forces of the 
Company. 

So matters remained until the Anglo-French commission 
gave its decision on the 14th of June last. • The nature of 
the decision, in as far as it affects the Company, is distinctly 
unfavourable. The “ Say-Barrua ” line now skirts Wurnu 
at a hundred miles’ distance, and is deflected south to IIIo, 
a hundred miles below its former termination. The Com- 
pany’s western boundary is a line from lllo to the Lagos 
boundary, making a detour so as to leave Nikki within the 
Prench sphere. The Company therefore loses roughly the 
north-west corner of its square Ijlock of territory, including 
a hundred 'miles of partly navigable river. 

Our claims to this lost territory are based on the follow- 
ing facts : treaties made by the Nigt.-r Company with 
Borgu fourteen years ago, which caused Lord Rosebe.ry in 
iS<S5 to notify to the I’owers a iiritish Protectorate (;ver 
the Borgu country : P'rance was informally reminded of 
this protectorate In 1H93 and in 1894, and again formally in 
1895. 'To jjut the fact of the.ir control beyond a doubt, the 
Company st;cured a second treaty with Borgti in 1890, and 
Capt. Lugard, as I have mentioned, obtained one with 
Nikki on the lotli November, 1897, si.xtiten days before the 
signing of the Decoeur-AIby treaty, the first P'rench tretity 
(and that an invalitl one lor obviotis reasons) in that region. 
As to our rights over .Say and the too miles of river also 
abandoned to the.. P'rench, suffice it to say that prior even 
to 1890 the Company’s treaties had giv'en them control 
over Gurina, over western Gando, and over the Niger for 
300 miles up beyond Say, and yet these* facts did not deter 
the British Government from .surrendering that 360, mile 
stretch to the P'rench in 1 890,+ and the same facts, have not 

* “ England and France on the Niger,” Capt. F. U. Lugard, N’ineteCnth 
Century, June, i8y5. 

t In thV .same year the Anglo-Gertnan agreement laid down the boundary 
between the Conipany’s territory and German Cameroons as running from 
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deterred the present Government from making an identical 
concession in this case. 

The whole thing would be utterly inexplicable, had we 
not other examples of Foreign Office methods — in China, 
in Madagascar, and elsewhere — and the simple truth is that 
the French have played, and won, a game of bluff, relying 
upon that “ prudence, tact, moderation and spirit of concilia- 
tion -displayed by Lord Salisbury,” which M. Valfrey is 
never tired of ejctolling in the Figaro. 

“When he has spoken,” says M. Valfrey, “ no one has 
yet ventured to preach revolt.” Certainly the French have 
no cause to rebel against the terms which his “ .spirit of 
conciliation had almost written “ concession ”) has led 

him to con.:ede to them. As several influential organs 
remarked, “it is sundy ridiculous for two civilized powers 
to go to war over a few square miles of savage territory ” ; 
and in order to emphasize its approval of that view the 
Government hastens to throw over treaty rights and pro- 
tectorates and com[iensates France handsomely for the 
trouble .she has gone to in ruffling her feathers and assuming 
a bellico.se air. The b'rench apparently consider that the 
proverb of dijflomacy ultimately resting upon force holds 
good of dealings with not only African, but with certain 
Kuropean States also. 

Their aim was a twofold one ; firstly, to secure a con- 
tinuous belt of territory between Dahome and their inland 
possessions, in which they were completely successful ; for 
as the Journal of the SocicHc* de Gi'ograpjiic remarks : A 
I’heure actuelle nos colonies de I’Afrique occidentale 
(Aigerie, Tunisie, Senegal, Guinee francaise, Fouta-Djalon, 
Cote d’Ivoire, Soudan et Congo) communiquent toutes par 
leur Jhinterland respectif ’’ ; and secondly, to gain a footing 
on the .Middle Niger, by means of which they could draw 

away much of the Company’s trade into their own territory. 

• 

the Rio del Rey estuary i)ast Vola and so up to Lake Tchad, thus giving 
the Germans nearly the whole of Adamawa, with which the Company had 
longstaAding treaties. 
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Here they have not succeeded, for two enclaves leased 
to them for the landing and storaaH^ bonded goods duty 
free are not likely to forward that object in any great 
measure. 

Such are the results of a spirit of conciliation ; the sur- 
render of territory which has been under British protection 
since 1885 in order that the French aim may be realized of 
consolidating and of uniting by a common hinterland their 
African possessions; as compensation, we -have the com- 
mendation of the French for our sensible recognition of 
what they are pleased to term their “ rights,” and a scheme 
of equal treatment for the ]>roducts of the French and 
British possessions below the lolh parallel. It is the latest 
proof of the ancient inability shown by successive Govern- 
ments to deal with West-African matters, and (indirectly) 
another argument in favour of the adoption of a uniform 
system of Imperial control for our West African posses- 
sion.s, which shall be directed by one competent Government 
def)artment, and not as at present by two.* 

The Royal Niger Company is unique among Chartered 
Companies for two reasons : firstly, its administrative power - 
is in the hands of a trading company liable to competition 
with other Europeans within its jurisdiction. At first sight 
this would seem to be a power liable, and, in unscrupulous 
hands specially adapted, to be abused, but in this case it 
has only strengthened Sir George Goldie’s policy of 
“friendly amalgamation” which alone has enabled the 
Company to present a united front, and to successfully 
begin the difficult task of welding the scattered States under 

* The Gambia is a Crown Colony under the Colonial Office; Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast and Lagos are also Crown Colonies as far as their 
seaboard is concerned, while their inland “ proiectoiates ” are “Crown 
Colonies in embryo.” Tlie Niger Coast Protectorate is administered by 
the foreign Office, and the Royal Niger Company, although u'nder the 
Foreign Office, is responsible for its own administration. The best w;ay 
out of the difficulty and confusion (both of terms and administrations) 
which has pome under my notice is that advocated by Col. Lugard in his 
article on “ British West African Possessions ” in Blackwoods Magazine, 
June; 1895. 
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their control into a s^d whole. Secondly, the Conrpany 
is forbidden to earn oBpBts on its capital by the imposition 
of customs and other dues. The amount of whatever dues 
it may levy is devoted solely to the cost of administration, 
and these dues “apply not only to other traders, but also to 
the Company itself in its trading' capacity, a proviso which 
precludes the possibility of a tariff that might be prejudicial 
to any rival trading interests within the Company’s jurisdic- 
tion, and which in itself should have been sufficient to 
discredit the charges of illegal monopoly continually brought 
against the Company by certain interested and hostile 
individuals from 1886 down to the present day, and as 
often refuted by the late Lord Aberdare and Sir George 
Goldie, the two Governors of the Company. 

The best answer to these charges, which I shall not 
discuss here, is the report of the Government’s .Special 
Commissioner, Major (now Sir Claude) Macdonald, who 
was sent out in i8y6 in order to investigate, among other 
things, the truth of a charge preferred against the Company 
by a deputation of West Coast merchants to Lord Salisbury 
of having violated their Charter and international agree- 
ments by creating a monopoly and excluding rival trade 
from their territory. That report describes the administra- 
tion of the Company as being “ highly satisfactory as to 
progress, system, and observance of the Charter,” to quote 
Sir James Ferguson’s words in the House of Commons. 
Again,, Mr. Curzon, replying to Sir Charles Dilke, stated 
that there was no foundation for the reiterated charge of 
Illegal monopoly, while with regard to that of violating 
international agreements, he emphasized the fact that the 
Company’s regulations, issued under the authority of the 
Government, had been submitted to fo 7 'i ign powers, and not 
objected to, , 

But it is not so much in a commercial as in a wider 
capacity — that of suzerain over the mfost civilized group of 
states in the whole of Africa — that the Company deserves 
attention. These States are known after their inhabitants 
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as the Hausa States, and extend approximately from Long. 
4 E. to ji E., and from Lat. 8 N. to 14 N. forming there- 
fore the bulk of the Fulah empire of Sokoto, — for the ruling 
class is a Fulah Oligarchy. The Fulahs (probably a branch 
of the Gallas to the south of Abyssinia) settled among the 
Hausas some two hundred years ago, being then ostensibly 
Mohammedans, but not actively so until their Sheik Othman 
dan Fodio proclaimed a religious war at the beginning of 
this century, which resulted in their acquiring their present 
position in Hausaland ; Zaria, Kano, Nupe, and Gando 
being the principal tributary States of Sokoto, although 
the allegiance of the latter is spiritual rather than temporal. 
Originally nomadic herdsmen, they are now' the warriors 
and diplomatists, owning most of the cattle in the country, 
including horses ; their subjects the Hausas are, on the 
other hand, a quiet race of fine phj'sique, “ the only Central 
African people who value a book,” as Stanley said, devoted 
to trade and extremely industrious ; Kano, the largest 
Hausa town, is the greatest trade centre in the continent 
and famous all through Northern Africa for its native 
industries ; cloth-weaving, cotton-growing, dyeing, tanning, 
and sandal-making (sandals being second only to cloth as 
an article of export). Kano cloth is to be found at places 
so widely removed as Lagos and Tripoli, Tunis and 
Alexandria. Some idea of the importance of the place may 
be gathered from Colonel Monteuil’s estimate of the number 
of people who pass through it every year, — two millions 
while its resident .population, according to Canon Robinson, 
is over 100,000. 

It is these Mohammedan-ruled Hausa States that the 
Niger Company is gradually opening ilp for British trade 
by introducing improved methods of government, and by 
suppressing the great barrier to the spread of civilization in 
the Soudan, namely, slave-raiding. The extent of this 
ev'il had hardly been realized in^ England until Canon 
Robinson published the result of his recent travels. Of 
“ Saint I.ouis h. Tripoli par le Tchad,” 1894, Colonel Monteuil. 
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rfie total population of the world, one in every 3po is 
a Hausa slave ; they are soltf^ 500 at a time in Kano 
market and as many as 1,000 are often » brought in as the 
result of a single raid. The reason of this is that slaves 
form the currency of their rulers ; three quarters of the 
tribute paid by subject States to Sokoto consists in slaves, 
and in order to raise his tribute a King will simply raid as 
many of his own villages as may be necessary and carry off 
the inhabitants, leaving the district a desert ; the King of 
Adamawa, for instance, “ pays ” several thousand slaves a 
year to Sokoto. 

This is the evil that the Company has set itself to grapple 
with, and from the outset it was evident that a conflict 
with the Mohammedan slave-raiding chiefs must sooner 
or later be the result. Native customs are things not to 
be eradicated suddenly and without difficulty, and the 
Company, in all its treaties, voluntarily binds itself “ not 
to interfere with any of the native laws or customs of the 
country, consistent with the maintenance of order and good 
government, and the progress of civilization.” But having 
abolished human sacrifices among the savages on the 
Lower Niger and Benud, the Company turned its atten- 
tion to the suppression of slave-raiding, and Sir George 
Goldie began by forbidding the Emir of Bida (ruler of 
Nup6 and the most powerful of the Sokoto vassals), to 
conduct any more 'raiding operations on the southern bank 
of the river, that is to say, in the greater part of his own 
territory of Nupe. For some years the Emir obeyed, but 
•in 1896 he suddenly crossed the river with a large army, 
having previously secured the support of the Illorins. Sir 
George Goldie, wjth Major Arnold, personally directed 
the punitive campaign which resulted in the complete 
discomfiture of the Fulah armies ; the 500 Hausa infantry 
of the Company defeated 25,000 Fulahs in the two days’ 
bdttle of Bida, that being the first occasion od which they 
had ever fought against fellow Mohamnjedans.* ^ It was- 

* “ Sanipaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger.” Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur, d.s.o., Scots Guards. 1898. 
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the end of slave-raiding in that regfion and in March, 
1897, the legal status of slavery was oifHcially abolished ; 
ih cases where th'e ci-devant slaves have been well treated 
by their masters, they generally elect to remain where they 
are ; those who have been ill-used come south and receive 
from the Company allotments of unoccupied land. 

Festina lente is the Company’s motto in this as in other 
things, for the suppression of slave-raiding is a blow struck 
at the chief privilege and source of revenue of the ruling 
class throughout Hausaland, namely the Mohammedan 
Fulahs; the peace of the country is to a great extent 
assured by the Company’s policy of “ ruling on African 
principles through native rulers,” but there is always the 
great danger that any hasty or ill-considered measures of 
political change may arouse not only disaffection but religious 
fanaticism, which would not improbably lead to a very 
serious war. 

Egypt monopolises so much of the public interest that 
“Soudan” is synonymous for most people with the basin 
of the Upper Nile; they forget that the Soudan stretches 
from Abyssinia to Senegambia, and that its rulers and , 
tribes are closely connected, as much by reason - of their 
common religion, Mohammedanism, as by their ways of 
thought and trade intercourse. The Mahdi’s proclamations 
from Khartoum were once found posted up in Bida, two 
thousand miles away, and the revolt of the Emir of Nup6 
last year was owing to orders from the Khalifa at 
Omdurman, so that a religious war might quickly assume 
dangerous proportions. 

Among such peoples it is diplomatic and not high- 
handed methods that are most effectivey but, as Sir George 
■Goldie rightly insists, there must be the idea of ^orce 
behmd the diplomacy ; I say the idea, because itjS concrete 
form, the policy of ruling, “ not by principles but Maxims,” 
is seldom productive of good results from any point' 
view, and it seems to me that not the least of the Company’s 
titles to fame will be its recognition of the native ' as the 
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principal factor to be considered, — and not thrust on. one 
side, — in the opening up and civilizing of West Africa. 

This recognition of the native as a Coadjutor and an 
ally, rather than as a necessary evil, incapable of improve- 
ment, is in keeping with the best traditions of British 
methods, and a distinct contrast to those which are just 
now to the fore in some of the Crown Colonies on the 
West Coast, which brings me to the final portion of this 
article, the approaching transfer of the Royal Niger 
Company’s territories to the Imperial Government ; the 
preliminaries have been settled and the present delay is 
owing only to the fact that legislation next session will be 
necessary before the final settlement can take. place. 

Eighteen years ago Sir George Goldie came to the 
conclusion that “the Central African problem can be 
solved only by Chartered Companies, so far at least as 
Great Britain is concerned." A Chartered Company is 
an admirable means of winning such territories for the 
Empire, freed as it is from the restrictions of a bureaucracy 
and from Parliamentary interference ; its connection with 
the Home Government is designedly a loose one, and the 
consequences of its actions do not therefore involve the 
national honour or render the nation liable to be plunged 
into a costly foreign war, though most people erroneously 
adopt the opposite view. Sooner or later, its work of 
pacification and consolidation is ended, and having thus 
“ borne the burden and heat of the day ’’ it gives way to 
direct 'Imperial control with little or no previous expense 
•to the Government. The question in the present case is 
whether the transfer is or is not premature. Although Sir 
George Goldie in, 1885 urged upon the Government the 
advisability of forbidding the Company to trade (as was 
afterwards done in the case of the North Borneo Company), 
this course was not adopted, and I am inclined to think 
uftfortunately ; for the Company has .been obliged to trade 
in order to pay its dividends, maintaining fifty .or sixty 
trading stations and a large staff, and had it been freed 
' Y 2 
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from the necessity of so doing, all its energies might have 
been devoted to the task of development and adminisfra- 
tion for which it “has shown itself so well fitted. An official 
administratfon is infinitely more costly and certainly less 
effective, if we may judge from the troubles in Sierra 
Leone, and red tape and ignorance (as exemplified there 
also) are so fatal to progress in new territories that one 
may well be excused a feeling of apprehension regarding 
the effect that official methods are likely to have on the 
future of Nigeria. 

If there is one thing that is indispensable in the Niger 
territories it is continuity of administration, and this has 
been attained so far by the Company's council in London 
personally dealing with every administrative question that 
arises. For the executive work there are the two Agents- 
general with wide powers, who replace each other on the 
Niger at short intervals, as the climate is the greatest 
obstacle to continuous local government by Europeans. 
An Imperial administration for Nigeria, in order to be a 
success, will have to adapt itself to the climatic conditions 
which have led Sir George Goldie to insist upon the vital 
importance of having such a permanent council, which must 
sit in London ; moreover, it can only carry on the adminis- 
tration with success if it be responsible to a Secretary of 
State alone, and free from Parliamentary interference. 
The successful development of Nigeria would, I think, be 
far better assured by leaving the administration, in its 
present abnormal form, in the practised hands of the 
Company, forbidding it to trade and either compensating 
it for. or allowing it to retain, all its private rights and 
property as a limited company, than by transferring the 
whole of its functions to the control of the Colonial Office. 

J'he Hon. East India Company was forbidden to trade 
in 1833, and confined itself to administrating the territories 
•under its control for some twenty years, at the end of 
which ‘period they were ready to be taken over by the 
Government. The arguments for a similar period of 
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transition in the present case are far stronger, for . the 
condition of our West African Colonies after years of 
Official control is not such as to impress one with a 
favourable idea of the Government’s ability Tto maintain 
and promote the development of the Niger territories. In 
the next few months, however, the ‘new arrangement will 
be known. 

From all sides there is a closing in towards the remain- 
ing “open spacg ” of , Africa ; the British from Egypt up 
the Nile valley, from Kassala and East Africa : the Belgians 
from the Congo, and the French from Algiers, Congo 
Franqais, Somaliland and the Tchad basin, and, within a 
year or two, the Upper Nile and the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
region may have become another portion of* the vast 
sphere which a century of steady policy has won for the 
French, provided we do not checkmate them. The French 
completion of the Suez Canal has been mainly responsible 
for whatever policy we have in the Nile valley, and apart 
from Egypt there is only one spot on the map to which 
we can point and say, “ Here we have had a policy !” 
namely the territory of the Royal Niger Company, and 
that policy and its results are owing, not to the Govern- 
ment, but to private enterprise. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 

By G. 3 - Barton, Sydney' 

“ It is good in the English,” said Goethe, “ that they are 
always for being practical in their dealing with things ; ^ctber 
sie sind pedanten." They are pedants, he^ is supposed to 
have meant, not in the sense of an old-fashioned adherence 
to worn - out formulas, but in the substitution of con- 
ventional ideas for a true insight into things. A remark- 
able instance of this trait in the national character presents 
itself where we should least expect to find it. Englishmen 
transplanted to a colony, and still more their descendants, 
might be supposed to throw off their hereditary reverence 
for the creeds and customs of their ancestors in course of 
time, and to develop modes of thought more congenial to 
their new surroundings. It was so in the ca.se of the men 
who first settled the North American continent; but the 
Anglo-Australian of the present day appears to be just as ' 
conventional as any of his forefathers, and just as deficient 
in the faculty of insight. 

This at least is an impression derived from the “ Draft 
of a Bill to constitute the (Commonwealth of Australia,” 
recently adopted by a Convention of the delegates of five 
out of the six colonies — Queensland not being represented. 

It is, in effect, tlje second edition of a Bill framed by a 
Convention which met in Sydney in 1891, when the sixT 
colonies and New Zealand were represented. The title 
would lead one to suppose that the federating colonies were 
about to strike for independence and form a Republic ; but . 
that idea is modified by the preamble, which infqrms us 
that their several peoples “ have agreed to unite in one 
indissoluble Federal «Common wealth under the Crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” The 
term Commonwealth being the acknowledged equit^alent. 
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among jurists, of the term Republic, it may be inferred that 
it was selected by the Convention as the proper one to 
indicate their political aspirations. It will not be without 
interest to see how they proposed to construct a form of 
government which, outwardly of the old English monarchical 
type, is essentially American and Republican. Such a 
structure has the obvious* advantage, or disadvantage, of 
presenting two fronts to the spectator, whose impressions 
of the whole wi]l largely depend on his point of view. 

The projected constitution is to consist of a Governor- 
General representing the Queen, aided and advised by a 
Federal Executive Council, of whom seven are to be 
Ministers in charge of departments, who must have seats in 
one or other of the two Houses. The object of this restric- 
tion is to provide for the conduct of public business on the 
system of “ responsible ” government — that is, a party in 
office, and a party out. The Parliament is to be composed 
of a House of Representatives, elected every three years on 
a basis of manhood suffrage, and a Senate, composed of six 
senators from each State, directly chosen by the electors of 
each on the same suffrage. The senators are to hold office 
for a terni of six years, and one half of them are to retire 
every third year, when a fresh election is to be held. The 
voting for the Lower House is to take place in electoral 
districts, but for the other, each State is to be one electorate. 
No ‘ property, ^ other qualification, beyond that of an 
.elector, is required from the members of either House, who 
are .to receive jQ^oo a year each, as an “ allowance for 
Tservices.” 

In this extraordinary combination we may see at a glance 
what the poet meant by the substitution of conventional 
idea^ for a true political insight. If there be any two 
politice^l systems radically opposed to each other, they are 
the English system of party government, bending to every 
change of the popular will, and the American one, embodied 
in the fixed, automatic, and immovable Senate of the 
Uniteitl States — a body which has never lost a chance of 
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asserting its independence of all popular influences what- 
soever. 

There is certainly an attempt in the Bill to make the 
Senate of the Australian Commonwealth a more flexible 
affair than its prototype, by subjecting it, in the first 

r 

instance, to direct election by the people of each State, 
instead of by the State Legislature ; and in the second, 
to a simultaneous dissolution of both Houses, to be fol- 
lowed by a joint sitting, in the event pf a deadlock arising 
between them. But what reason is there to suppose that 
either or both of these experimental contrivances would 
have the desired effect ? For one thing, they have never 
been tried before in any similar combination, and therefore 
they are subject to the disadvantage of all experiments in 
a new field. And what is there, in the political history of 
these colonies, to justify the belief that any new experiment 
will produce better results than the old ones ? They have 
surely had experience enough to warn them against experi- 
mental devices in their constitutional struggles. They have 
seen in Victoria that an elective Upper House has never 
hesitated to thwart a lower one, when any principle was at 
stake, even at the cost of successive deadlocks between the 
two, plunging the whole colony into disorder. And they 
have seen, too, that every unconstitutional device resorted 
to by the infuriated democrats who ruled the one has been 
tried, and tried in vain, for the purpose of q^king the other 
“ subservient to the popular will.” 

Out of the maqy lessons that might have been learned 
through this bitter experience, this one at least is conspicuous* 
— that party government cannot be smoothly worked in 
these days of advancing democracy witlran elective Upper 
House. No matter on what suffrage it may be elected, or 
what the qualifications of its members may be, the result 
will always be the same, and for reasons which have their 
springs in human nature. Some critics have accounted for 
the “ anti-democratic” action of the Victorian Upper House, 
on tjie occasions referred to, by pointing to the conservative 
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character of the franchise, and the property qualihcatiQns of 
the members. But this is a superficial view of the matter. 
Senators in the United States require nb property qualifi- 
cation, whereas senators in Canada must have a freehold 
worth a clear JC200 a year ; but while one body has never 
shown the slightest tendency to Independent action, the 
other is distinguished, above all other legislative chambers 
in the world, by that very character. 

The true exj^lanation of the combative instincts which 
will always show themselves between two elected Houses, 
must" be sought in other influences than these. In the 
Victorian case, it will be found in the fact that while one 
House was elected for three years, and was therefore a 
transient body, the other was elected for six, with rotation 
of members, and was therefore virtually a continuous, or 
permanent, one. Perennially refreshed by these elections, 
and conscious of the power behind it, it claimed all the 
powers of a co-ordinate Chamber, except as to the initiation 
of money bills. 

The Convention of 1897 evidently thought, in the first 
instance, that they had found a sufficient check against 
collisions between the Houses by adopting two democratic 
principles — first, the substitution of election by the i^eople 
for appointment by the State Legislatures, and secondly, 
the doing away with all restrictions as to suffrage and quali- 
fications of members. But the democrats in the larger 
colonies not being satisfied with these concessions, and 
demanding guarantees for “ majority rul,e " in the event of 
deadlocks, elaborate provisions were subsequently inserted 
in the Bill with that view. They provided that, in the 
event of a diffeffence arising between the Houses, the 
Governor-General might dissolve both together ; and if 
that did not answer, that they should then sit together, 
when a three-fifths majority should settle the question. 
This was the outcome of many long and laboured discussions 
between the advocates of State rights and the champions of 
demdcracy. The latter tried hard to carry a provision for 
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the Referendum, or mass vote, in place of the joint sitting, 
as the only means of securing “the rule of the majority”; 
but they were met by a claim for a Referendum to the 
States, as well as one to the people ; and seeing that one 
would simply neutralize the other, both were, abandoned. 

Strong objections were raised to these deadlock pro- 
visions by the delegates from the smaller colonies, who 
contended that they would have the effect of annihilating 
the security they held for their States in the^shape of equal 
representation in the Senate. But while they would un- 
doubtedly take the gilt off their gingerbread in the eyes of 
democrats, they would be absolutely futile as remedies for 
a deadlock. In the first place, while an appeal to the 
people is an easy means of settling a difficulty between the 
Government and the Opposition under the English consti- 
tution, it does not follow that it would do so under this 
semi-American one. For if the Senate were sent to the 
country as well as the House of Representatives, the voting 
in the single State electorates might, and probably would, 
be diametrically opposed to the voting in the electoral 
districts, in which case the Senate would come back from 
the country with redoubled strength. The State vote 
would always be a conservative one, while the district 
voting would be more or less democratic. 

Under any circumstances, it, is hardly conceivable that a 
Premier, after having dissolved both Houses, and been 
again defeated in the Senate, would find much comfort in a 
joint sitting. A short calculation will show what his chances 
would be. The total number of members being ninety- 
fo,ur, a three-fifths majority would be fifty-five. Supposing 
that the representatives of the two larger colonies, Victoria 
and New South Wales, with a total population of 2,500,900, 
were all acting together, and were all present, they .would 
muster fifty-nine votes, against thirty-five from the three 
small colonies, with a total population of 700,000. In thait 
case, “the rule of- the majority ” would win by four votes. 
But supposing that their votes were split on the question,' 
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olr that half a dozen of them were absent, then “ majority 
rule *’ would not win. At the present time of writing, the 
Bill is before the electors, who will be aslced to record their 
votes, yes or no, at the Referendum to take place on the 
3rd of J une ; -and among the many objections taken to it 
by its opponents, the most conspicuous is that of the 
democrats, who fiercely contend that the vital principle 
of -majority, rule is endangered by the very machinery 
invented to prptect it.* 

The prospect of a hostile Senate would probably deter 
any Premier from placing himself in such a dilemma, and 
before long the deadlock clauses would come to be a dead- 
letter. They probably would, in any case,, owing to the 
enormous expense and loss of time involved ih an appeal 
to such constituencies as New South Wales, Victoria, South 
and Western Australia. These vast electorates, by the 
way, form one of the many experiments in the constitution 
which would certainly give rise to trouble, and amendments 
of the electoral system would be clamoured for at no distant' 
time — although the constitution is one that virtually could 
not be amended. The democrats denounce the single 
State electorates because they see no chance for democratic 
candidates in a contest under such circumstances. They 
ridicule the idea of candidates attempting to stum'p con- 
stituencies whose area in square miles ranges from 310,700 
in New South Wales, to close upon a million in Western 
Australia. Wealthy men only, they say, could hope to 
can.vass such electorates with any chanpe of success ; and 
even they would have but a small show unless their claims 
to election were supported by the metropolitan press. A 
democrat might feel at ease in a small electoral district ; 
but.he would be simply nowhere when he had to take his 
chance at the hands of some two or three hundred thousand 
electors, in whose eyes he would be an unknown quantity. • 

The position of a Premier, in a constitution of this nature, 

* Note by the Editor .^ — At the Referendum, the Bill was Accepted in 
Victo^ South Australia, and Tasmania, and rejected in New South JVales. 
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would, be anything but enviable when the inevitable Gon> 
diets among the States began. Supposing, for instance, 
that after he had sent the senators to the country, and then 
fcatnd that the new lot, as much opposed to his policy as 
the old, had won at the joint sitting, would he be under 
any obligation to resign? According to English practice, 
as long as a Premier has a majority in the lower House, he 
may remain in office ; but a Federal Premier would not 
stand in the same position. He could not remain in office 
with a majority of the States against him. and treat their 
opposition with the jaunty indifference that a provincial 
Premier might treat that of a Legislative Council. Public 
opinion would 4iot allow him t(» withdraw his measures, and 
retain office'; for surely the voting in the States, as States, 
would be a better and stronger exponent of public opinion 
than the voting in the districts. It would at least carry 
more weight. 

Conscious, no doubt, of these difficulties in the working 
of such a complex piece of machinery, the Convention of 
1891 provided that Ministers might hold office without 
holding seats in Parliament ; but their democratic successors 
in 1897-8 insisted on their being members of either one 
House or the other. The draftsman of the former Bill, 
Sir Samuel Griffith, now Chief Justice of Queensland, did 
not conceal his opinion that responsible government would 
sooner or later prove impracticable in a t'ederal Constitu- 
tion. “ Would the States as States,” he asked, “ be content 
to be bound by tjie executive acts of Ministers, merely 
because they possessed the confidence of the popular 
House ? And if they insisted on withholding their con- 
fidence, and refused to provide the necessary supplies until 
a change was made, it is hard to see what alternative there 
would be to a change of Ministers. Lately, in th^ French 
Republic, the Senate by this means compelled a change of 
Ministers.” » 

Confident, apparently, that responsible government will 
have^to give way to some other system not so susceptible of 
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party influence, he pointed out its probable substitutes. •. "You 
might either have an American Cabinet," he said, "chosen 
by the President with the approval of ’the Senate, or you 
might have a Swiss one, elected for a term by the Houses. 
In either case, it should be left to the Federal Parliament 
to decide whether its members should have seats in it or 
not." 

Here is a singular instance of the taste for experiments, 
which seems jto distinguish Australian legislators. First, 
we have a proposal to connect responsible government 
with an all-powerful Senate, with the knowledge that the 
two forces would never work together ; and then, when 
the inevitable crash comes, responsible government is to 
be thrown overboard, to make room for some bther form of 
government, of which the Colonies have not had any 
experience. So well were these difficulties foreseen in 
1891 that a prophet in the Convention put them in an 
epigram — “ either responsible government will kill federa- 
tion. or federation will kill responsible government.” 

No wonder that there is a great and growing dissatisfac- 
tion in the Colonies with the system facetiously called 
"responsible” government. It has long ceased to be 
responsible, except in name ; for Ministers everywhere 
enjoy the privilege of knocking the Constitution about as 
they please, and laugh at the idea of responsibility. They 
open Parliament when it suits their convenience, and they 
shut it up by a prorogation when it threatens to be nasty. 
Latterly, things have come to such a pass that the policy 
of the Executive is practically shaped by a small section of 
the Lower House in each oolopy, known as a " Labour 
Party” — a stateTjf things popularly described as "the tail 
wagging the dog.” Holding the balance of power between 
the tjvo parties of Ins and Outs, it exacts a heavy price for 
its support in the shape of concessions which would not 
otherwise be entertained for a moment — from a Bill to 
regulate the hours of labour and the rates of wages to one 
for*a reform of the Constitution. By the way, js this 
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excrescence on the Parliamentary system to be regarded . 
as simply a result of natural development, or as a disease 
arising from a complication of internal disorders ? Is it 
something to be cherished and made much of, as a proof 
of health and vitality, or is it simply a sign of virus and 
decay ? 

The political reformers in the Colonies who look forward 
to a Cabinet framed on the American or the Swiss pattern 
have evidently not weighed the arguments used in the 
United States by those who wish to substitute responsible 
government for their own system. Disgusted with the 
excesses, of party warfare carried on by the " Boss,” they 
hope to find a cure for them by placing their party leaders 
in the House of Representatives. The project is palpably 
vain, because the Constitution would not admit of such a 
change without radical alterations ; but it is not more so 
than the proposal to displace the responsible for the fixed 
Cabinet in the Australian Federation. The Apierican 
Executive implies a political head with a declared policy, 
and the power of selecting and changing his advisers, 
subject to the approval of the Senate ; but a Governor- 
General in Australia would not be a political head, he 
would not have a declared policy, nor would he have the 
power of choosing his advisers without reference to the 
popular House. A similar dil^culty would occur in the 
case of a Swiss Cabinet. With Ministers elected by the 
Houses, what would become of His Excellency the 
Governor- General, and what would his place be in the 
Constitution .>* 

Perhaps the most conventional of all the conventional 
ideas to be found in this constitution is the doctrine of 
equal State representation in the Senate. Under this rule, 
New South Wales and Victoria, with a total popqlation of 
2,500,000, are to enjoy precisely the same amount of power 
in .the Senate as Tasmania, South, and Western Australia, 
with a tot,al population of 700,000. The relative dispropor- 
tion in population is a trifie compared with the relative dis- 
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•proportion in territory, wealth, commerce, and industrjr. 
The claim for equal representation on the part of the 
smaller colonies rests on no better basis- than the analogfy 
of the American and Swiss Constitutions — in forgetfulness 
of the fact that- there is very little analogy between sovereign 
and independent States, and colonies dependent on the 
Crown. 

The inequity of the doctrine in the case of these 
colonies would ^become still more manifest in the event of 
new colonies being formed by sub-division. Queensland, 
for instance, will probably be cut up into three colonies in a 
few years ; and should they be admitted into the union, 
each would consider itself entitled to equal representation 
with the rest, although its population might be ihsignificant. 
The Bill certainly provides that the Federal Parliament 
may, in such cases, fix the number of representatives in 
either House ; but there can be little doubt that the doctrine 
of equality would prevail. 

The arguments used in support of equal representation 
are problematical, if not fanciful. It is said, for instance, 
that it is necessary in order to protect the integrity of the 
smaller colonies against possible aggressions on the part of 
the larger. But the Constitution protects their integrity by 
providing that neither their constitutions nor their territories 
shall be touched without their consent. It is also said to be 
necessary in order to protect them from being swamped or 
. out;Voted. But one of the gravest objections to the scheme 
lies .in the fact that they could combinq their votes at an y 
'time in order to swamp their neighbours, and that they pro- 
bably would do so if any occasion for doing it should arise. 

The choice of vl Federal Capital — a question of para- 
moiyif interest — may be taken as one of many instances in 
which fh^ interests of the small States would be found to 
conflict with those of their more powerful neighbours. 
The tendency to conflict between the two arises mainly 
from their geographical position. The people. of New 
South Wales naturally seek to make Sydney the coital 
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the federation, while the Victorians and South Australians 
as reasonably strive to obtain the honour and advantage for 
Melbourne or Adelaide. But inasmuch as the representa- 
tives of Western Australia, Tasmania, and South Australia 
would have to travel considerable distances in order to 
attend Parliament, it is quite conceivable that they would 
give a block vote for either Adelaide or Melbourne, as the 
more convenient position. No one would be surprised if 
they should do so ; it would be the most natural thing in 
the world. But, then, what they could do in the matter of 
a federal capital they could as easily do in any other — say, 
for instance, in matters of expenditure and taxation. 

The temptation to adopt conventional ideas in forming a 
federal constitution is no doubt difficult to resist. They 
have the prestige of authority, and are presumed to embody 
the wisdom of ages. Constitutions are mostly made by 
lawyers, and lawyers are mostly led by precedents. But 
where the surrounding circumstances are peculiar and novel 
as they are in Australia, there is an obvious danger in 
taking it for granted that theories and principles which 
have worked tolerably well in other parts of the world 
would work just as well there. It is not so easy to trans- 
plant and acclimatise such products as it may seem to be. 
They are usually things of slow growth, and natives of the 
soil in which they spring. 
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THE FUTURE INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS 
OF THE WEST INDIES. 

By H. Otto Thomas. 

That the fate of the British West Indies has come to be 
« » 

dependent upon the price of one species of industry is 
significant of the economic spirit of the age. Patriotism 
unhappily is giving place to commercialism, and the past 
history of our oldest colonies apparently excites little in- 
terest. Even the ties of blood-relationship, and our common 
allegiance to the Throne, fail to make us for the most part 
other than indifferent to the future condition of our West 
India colonies. Yet their future prospects lie more or less 
in the hands of the “ indifferent ” people of Great Britain 
rather than in the hands of the present, or any future. 
Government, 

The Report of the West India Royal Commission clearly, 
though perhaps unconsciously, demonstrates this, which I 
shall endeavour to show. Briefly, the Report summarizes 
as follows : 

{a) The British West Indies are practically entirely 
dependent upon the cultivation of the sugar-cane. The 
total exports of produce and manufactures for the year 
1896 amounted to ;^6,io6,ooo, or excluding Jamaica (whose 
.return? were not complete) and gold from British Guiana, 
;^3,945,ooo. Of this latter amount the exports of the 
products of the sugar-cane equal ;^2, 95 1,000, or 75 percent. 

{&) Owing to the great fall *in prices during the past 
fifteen years — due fo a cause which will be presently referred 
to — the cultivation of the cane is, except in special circum- 
stancesf no longer profitable. Indeed, it has ceased te be 
so for some years, and as a consequence many of the islands 
are virtually in a state of bankruptcy and the industry is 
threatened with total extinction. 

(<r) Should this extinction be brought about “ the eon- 
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sequences are likely to be of a very serious character.” 
There will be a “great want of employment”; the public 
revenue will fall off; the Governments of some of Her 
Majesty’s possessions will be unable to meet absolutely 
necessary public expenditure ; education will suffer ; and 
the standard of living “ be reduced to a lamentable extent 
in every colony which is largely dependent on sugar.” 
Further, it is declared that “there is every reason to believe 
that a very serious condition of things, is rapidly approach- 
ing,” and that “ the crisis will be reached in a very few 
years.” The recent meetings in Jamaica, at which union 
with the United States has been suggested as a solution of 
the present difficulty, is a clear indication that the crisis is 
at hand. 

How, then, may the crisis be averted ? The Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that “ the restoration of the sugar 
industry to a condition in which it can be profitably carried 
on ” is the only remedy that will completely avert the 
dangers which now threaten Her Majesty’s West India 
possessions. How to bring about this restoration raises 
the question “ What has caused the fall in prices which is 
primarily responsible for the present condition of things 
The answer is of course the very great increase in the 
production of beet-root sugar, artificially cheapened to some 
extent by means of bounties it is true ; but cheapened to a 
far greater extent by economy in production. 

I do not purpose entering upon the thorny path which, 
leads to the discussion of bounties ; their evil effects, and 
how to abolish them. All agree that they are evil in their 
effects, unsound from the economic point of view, and that 
they should be abolished. What seems 'to be evident, how- 
ever, is that, whether the bounties be abolished or not will 
make very little difference to the prospects of the cultivation 
of. the cane in the British West Indies. The want of 
economy in the production of cane sugar, coupled with t^e 
desire fbr too large a profit in the past, is in my opinion 
thei main cause of beet-root sugar taking its place *‘in the 
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British markets, so bringing about the present disastrous 
state of affairs, and this is the real evil to be remedied. 

“ In Germany and other Continental countries the cultiva- 
tion of beet and the manufacture of sugar are now being 
carried on with the greatest care, apd with the assistance of 
the most improved machinery and the best chemical skill.” 
These remarks will not apply equally to the cultivation of 
can6 and the manufacture of sugar in the British West 
Indies. But until they do there is no real hope for the 
industry. 

It may be found impossible to produce cane sugar quite 
as cheaply as from beet-root, but it seems quite possible to 
make the cost of production in each case very nearly cor- 
respond. The difference in freightage is at present con- 
siderable, but may be reduced. Greater economy, however, 
in production is certainly possible. If we assume — which 
seems probable — that beet-root sugar will always be pro- 
duced at a slightly lower cost than from the cane, we have 
to inquire “ What hope have we that the demand for cane in 
the markets of the world will still continue ?” This demand 
must be fostered — in Great Britain almost re-created — and 
this is why I suggest that the future of our “sugar-growing 
West India Colonies ” lies largely in the hands of the people 
rather than the Government of this country. 

An increasing pumber of medical and other authorities 
maintain that cane is superior to beet-root for the following 
reasoi\s : 

(a) It is more wholesome. Medical aothorities attribute 
the increase of diabetes and other complaints to the use of 
beet-root sugar. 

(d) Its sweetening properties are greater. 

(r) Therefore it is more economical in use. 

(d) For chemical purposes generally it is preferred. • 

If these facts can be “ driven home ” to tho people, our 
merchants will be required to supply pure cane sugar instead 
of beet-root to their customers, and a regular demand will 
therelay be created, which will continue to exist, notv^ith- 
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standing any slight difference in cost. As a matter of fact, 
although the poorer classes are entirely influenced by the 
question of cost, the middle and upper classes are — as a 
whole — so far indifferent to it, and also to the matter of 
quality, that they generjilly pay* as much for beet-root as 
would purchase pure cane if they insisted upon receiving it. 
In this connection, however, there is a minor difficulty. 
Except in the case of pure cane “ Demerara crystals,” which 
are readily distinguishable from “ yellow crystals ” (coloured 
beet-root sugar), it is impossible for anyone but the expert 
to distinguish, at sight, between beet-root and pure cane. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of grants being only of a 
temporary character does not in my opinion touch the main 
question of the future of the islands, the solution of which 
lies in the means and cost of production and increased 
facilities and cheapness in transit. 

* Pure cane “Demerara crystals” can be profitably sold at i Jd. per lb., 
pure cane lump at ad. per lb., and other kinds equally cheap. 
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THE HOLY WRITINGS OF THE SIKHS. 

By M. Macauliffe, b.c.s. (Ret.). 


III.* 

The Gurus Har Gobind, Har Rai, Har Kishan, the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth gurus respectively, have left no hymns or memoirs of their doctrines. 
Tegh Bahadur, the ninth guru, has left slokhs and hymns principally 
devoted to the transitory character of life, the hollowness of human friend- 
ship, and the supreme efficacy of the repetition of God’s name as a means 
of eternal deliverance. The following is an example : 

My beloved friends, know this in your hearts : 

The whole world is entangled in its own pleasures ; nobody is anyone else’s friend. 

In prosperity many persons come to visit one, and sit round him on every side ; 

But when adversity befalleth him, all abandon him and nobody cometh near him. 

The wife of one’s home, who hath been dearly loved and hath evjsr been with her 
husband, 

When his soul leaveth his body, fleeth away crying out “Ghost ! Ghost !** 

This is the way of the world evqn with those whom we love. 

At the last moment, O Nanak, none but God is of any avail. 

Under the early gurus, the Sikh religion was a system of quietism. 
Baba Nanak and some of his successors lived, as far as the duties of their 
position allowed them, in philosophic and spiritual tranquillity. Guru Har 
Gobind was the first who gave a martial direction to the religion. He 
carried arms, gave his attention to the chase, and employed numerous 
secular retainers. It is, however, in the person of Guru Gobind Singh 
that the Sikh religion acquired its highest martial character — a character 
which is still impressed on it, and which has rendered the Sikhs some of 
the finest soldiers of the East. Under him the use of the undoubtedly 
pernicious drug tobacco ceased among liis followers. He taught them to 
carry steel -always about their persons. They were to wear long hair, 
probably to protect them from the swords of their enemies. Inwound in 
it they were always to carry steel. They were to wear bracelets of steel, a 
sword s^nd dagger, and the epithet all-steel was applied to the Omnipotent. 
Ail this was .the result of the uncompromising ants^onism of the Muham- 
madans to Guru Gobind Singh’s spiritual and temporal authority. His 
metrical compositions are saturated with the highly militant doctrines which 
the prophet of Makka preached to his followers, and which are found in 
no sparing quantity in his Kuran and traditional sayings. 

Guru 'Gobind Singh prescribed a form of baptism called Pahul for his 
followers. The following verses are chanted on this occasion : 

• • * 

I have wandered and in their own hemes seen crowds of Saraogis, Sudhs, Sidhs, Jogis, 

and Jatis. 

Zeroes, demons, pure and impure, crowds of saints obvarious sects, 

I have seen the religions of all countries, but none appeared to be that of the Lord 
Ufe. 

For first and second parts, see page 371, April, 189S, and page 9S, July, iSgi^ 
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'Without a particle of the love and favour of God, they are only worth "a ratti.* 

Emperors before whom strong armed kings used to lowly bow their heads in countless 
numbers. 

Who possessed proud elephants with golden trappings, incomparable, tall, painted with 
bright colours ; 

Millions of horses which bounded like deer and surpassed the pace of the wind — 

What mattered it how great those emperors were, they at last departed bare-footed. 

Though they roamed, conquered all countries, and beat their various drums in token of 
sovereignty. • 

Though many beautiful elephants trumpeted loud, and thous6,nds of horses of royal 
breed neighed for them — 

Who can number such kings in the past, the future, and the present? .They cannot be 
counted — 

Yet without repeating God’s name they finally went to their last home. 

Men bathe at places of pilgrimage, exercise mercy, curb theit passions, give gifts, 
practise abstinence, and jierform various special ceremonies ; 

The Vccls, the Puranas, the Kuran, and the books of the Musalmans, the earth and 
heaven, all have I seen. 

Thousands of fasters, Jatis who practised continence, all have I carefully observed. 

Vet without repeating the name of the one God and loving Him, even kings are oV 
no account. 

Trained soldiers, powerful, irresistible, well accoutred with coats of mail, crush their 
enemies ; 

Filled with high martial spirit, they would put mountains to flight without being shaken 
themselves ; 

They shatter their enemies, destroy rebels, crush the pride of furious elephants ; 

Yet without the favour of God they depart at last and leave the world. 

Countless heroes very valiant, who without hesitation face the edge of the sword, 

Subdue countries, crush rebels, and the pride of furious elephants ; 

For whom it were easy to break powerful forts, and even without fighting conquer in 
every direction ; — ■> 

But the Lord is the Commander of them all ; the suppliants are several, while there is 
but one Giver. 

Kven the demons, gods, serpents, and ghosts who repeat God’s name in the past, 
future, and present. 

All the creatures which in sea and land every moment set up God in their hearts. 

Shall find their good deeds and glory increase ; they shall hear the voices of congratula- 
tion, and the multitude of their sins shall depart. 

The congregations of saints wander happij; in the world, and all their enemies on 
beholding them are cowed. 

Heroes, Indras, Kings of the Indras, rulers who reign in the three worlds, 

Who perform millions of ablutions, give gifts of elephants and other things, and marry 
brides at various splendid swayambaras ; 

They with Brahma, Shiv,'^^ishnu, and Indro, shall at Iasi be entangled and fall into 
Jam’s net. 

But those who touch the feet of the Lord shall not again assume a body. 

What availeth it to sit closing both one’s eyes and meditating like a crane ? 

This world is lost, the next world is also lost for those wh*o go about bathing in the 
seven seas. 

And who pass their lives dwelling in the midst of .sin. 

I speak verily, hear me all ye people, those who love God have obtained Him. 

Some^ worshipping stones put them on their heads ; some suspend lingams from their 
necks \ 

&,ome see God in the East ; some bow their heads to the West. 

Some fools worship idols ; others busy themselves with worshipping the dead. 

The whole world is entangled with false ceremonies, and hath not found God’s secret. 

• * The inedible fruit of a species of Zizyphus, used os a grain weight. 
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The following is a satire on various penances and austerities practised 
' by Hindu sects in India : * 

Swine eat filth ; elephants and donkeys bespatter themselves with dust ; jackals live 
at places of cremation ; 

Owls live in mausoleums ; the deer wander lonely in the forest ; trees ever die in 
silence. 

The eunuch should have the same credit as the man who restraineth his seed ; 
monkeys ever wander bare-footed. ^ 

How shall the wretch who is subject to a woman and devoted to lust and wrath be 
saved without the knowledge of the one God ? 

It is known that demons live in the forest, all children on earth drink milk, and 
serpents live on air. • 

Those who eat grass and renounce the desire of wealth arc considered as calves and 
oxen. t • 

Those who fly in tlje heavens obtain the praise of a bird ; cranes, cats, and wolves 
engage in meditation. 

All the great possessors of divine knowledge knew this, but disclosed it not ; such 
hypocrisy should not be allowed to enter your hearts even by mistake. 

Those who live in the earth should be called the offspring of worms ; those who fly 
in the heavens should be called biids. 

The following is a homily on the equality of men, and of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan forms of worship : 

Some men are Hindus and some Musalmans. 

Among the latter are Kawazis, Imams, and Sufis ; know that all men are of the same 
caste. 

The Creator and the Benefic<-nt are the same’; the Provider and the Merciful are the 
same ; there is no difference ; let no one suppose so even by mistake. 

Worship the one God, He is the one Hivine Guru for all ; know that His form is one, 
and that He is th^ one light diffused in all. 

The Temple anti the Mosque are the same, the Hindu worship and the Musalman 
prayer are tlie same ; all men .arc the same ; it is through error they appear different. 

Deities, Demons, Vachas, Heavenly Singers, Musalmans and Hindus adopt the dress 
of their different countries. 

All men have the same eyes, the same ear>>, the f>ame body, the same build, a mixture 
of dirt, air, fire, and water. 

Allah and Alekh are the same, the Puranas and the Kuran are the same ; they are all 

alike, it is the’ one God who created all. 

• 

The following gives the Sikh conception of the manner in which souls 
have emanated from God, and are again united with Him : 

As fro*m one fire millions of sparks arise ; though rising separately, they unite' again in 
the fire. • 

* As from one heap of dust several particles of dust fill the air, and are again blended 
with the dust. ^ 

As in one stream millions of waves arc produced ; the waves being made of water all 
become water ; • 

So fropi God’s form sentient and non-sentient things are manifested ; and springing 
from €-iim shall all be united in Him again. 

The following is Guru Gobind Singh's address to his weapons, wfcich to 
him were the visible and tangible symbols of Divinity : 

1 bow with love and devotion to the Holy Sword I • 

Assist me, that I may complete this work. 

The Sword is the subduer of countries, the destroyer of the armies of tfle wicked ; in 
the batfle field it greatly adorneth the brave. 
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Its arm is infrangible, its brightness is refulgent, its radiance and splebdour dazzle like 
the sun. , 

It bestoweth happiness on the good, it terrifieth the evil, it disperseth sinners : I seek 
its protection. 

Hail, hail to thee. Creator of the world. Saviour of Creation, my Cherisher, hail to 
thee, O Sword. 

I bow to Him who holdeth the arrow in His hand ; I bow to the Fearless One. 

1 bow to the God of gods, who is in the present and the future. , 

Guru Gubind Singh speaks a/j follows regarding himself : 

1 shall now tell my own history — 

How God brought me into the world as I was performing penance. 

On the Mountain of I}em Kant, 

Where the seven peaks are conspicuous — 

The place is called the Seven Horns — 

Where King Pand practised jog. 

There 1 performed great austerities. 

And worshiped Mahakdl and Kalka. 

I performed such penance ^ 

That 1 became blended with God. 

My father and mother had also worshipped the Unseen One, 

And practised jpg in many ways. 

The Supreme Guru was pleased 

With their devotion to Hiniy the Unseen One. 

When God gave me the order, 

I assumed birth in this Kaljug. 

1 did not desiie to come. 

As my attention was fixed on God’s feet. 

But God remonstrated with me in every way. 

He called me when I was performing austerities. 

And sent me into the world with the following order — 

1 have cherished thee as my son ; 

I have created thee to extend my religion. 

Go and spread my religion there. 

And restrain the world from senseless acts.” 

I stood up, clasped my hands, bowed my head, and replied : 

“ Thy religion shall prevail in the world 
When Thou grantest assistance.” 

On this account God sent me. 

Then 1 took birth, and came into the world. 

As He spoke to me, so 1 speak io men, 

I bear no enmity to any one. 

All who call me the supreme being 
Shall fall into the pit of hell. 

Recognise me as God’s servant only. 

Have no doubt whatever of this : 

I am the slave of the Supreme Being, 

And have come to behold the wonders of the world. 

1 tell the world what God told me ; 

1 shall TioL remain silent through fear of man. 

What God told me 1 tell ; 

I pay no regard to anyone. 

I am satisfied with no religious garb. 

I sow the seed of the invisible. 

I am not a worshipper of stone^ 

Nor am 1 satisfied with any religious garb. 

1 shall sing iHie name of the Infinite, 

And obtain the Supreme Being. 
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I shall not wear matted hair on my head. 

Nor shall 1 put on ear-rings. 

1 shall pay no regard to anyone but God ; 

What God told me I shall do. 

I shall repeat the one Name, 

Which shall be of use everywhere. 

I will not repeat any other name. 

Nor establish any other God in my heart. 

1 shall meditate on the name of the Endless One, • 

And obtain the Supreme Light. 

I shall meditate on no one else, 

And repeat no other name. 

I am imbued, O Lord, with Thy name alone. 

No other honour shall intoxicate me. 

I shall meditate on Aie Supreme, 

And thus remove endless sins. 

I am enamoured of Thy form ; 

No other gift hath charms for me. 

I sliall repeal Thy name alone, 

And avoid endless sorrow. , 

The above specimens from the sacred writings of the Sikhs are merely 
intended to show the public to some extent what they contain. As already 
stated, the Sikh scriptures are very voluminous, and ,a full translation of 
them would fill many volumes. 

I have now to request the indulgence of the reader while I explain my 
motives and objects in rendering the sacred writings of the Sikhs into 
English, and how I was led to do so. Several years ago I attended the 
great Diwali fair at Amritsar, and it appeared to me to be worth describing 
in the Calcutta Review. In doing so, it became necessary for me to 
understand something of the Sikh religion. I accordingly read at the time 
several hymns of the Sikh Gurus. Having once begun them, I was tempted 
by the sublimity of their style and the high standard (if ethics which they 
inculcated to continue. I arcordingly devoted my spare time for several 
years to their study, and I generally kept a gyani or profes-^ional interpreter 
of the Granth Sahib ui my emj)loy. At an early period of my studies I 
made the acquaintance of the only bOok which professes to be a translation 
of the Sikh sacred volume. I refer to the so-calltd translation by Dr. 
Trumpp, a German ex-missionary, w^ho was employed at. great expense by 
the India Office to translate the sacred book of the Sikhs into English. I 
/ound that his work, large as it is, only contained a translation of four out ot 
the thirty-one rags whicli compose the Ad Granth. I soon further found that 
he, being a foreigner, was unable to wrRe English correctly, that his trans- 
lation was generally unidiomalic, and in many cases unintelligible even to 
an Englishman.* Furthermore, he disregarded the traditional interpreta- 
tionsJ^of the Gyanis, or professional interpreters of the Granth Sahib, and 
prided Jiirtiself on substituting for them his own generally inaqpurate 
versions. But what is still worr.e, he, being filled with theological zeal, 
made occasional remarks on the Sikh doctrine^ and even on the Sikh gurus “ 
which would, I think, not have occurred to a less enthusiastic writer. 

* I Ijiive given some specimens of Dr. Trumpp’s translation in the foot-notes to my 
article in the July number of this Review. • 
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In an address presented by the Sikhs to the Governor-General on the 
i6th of November, 1888, occurs the following passage : — “ The translation 
made by Dr. Trumpp, who was employed by the India Office for the 
purpose, is bristling with sentences altogether wide of the meaning, so 
much so that one regrets the useless labour and the large amount of money 
spent in vain.” 

In a letter addressed to myself by the Singh Sabha of yerozepore on the 
3rd of May, 1893, it was stated : — *‘The translation by Dr. Trumpp is not 
reliable, and we regret to see that Government’s spending many thousands 
on it produced no satisfactory result.” 

In the preface to 'an English translation of the Japji made in November, 
*893, by a learned descendant of the third Guru, ^ he writes: — “Dr. 
Trumpp’s version is painfully literal, obscure, and unintelligible. Rather 
than draw out the meaning of the text, he appears to mystify it as much as 
possible.” 

The total result appears to be that Dr. Trumpp’s translation is rather 
detrimental than advantageous to the religion of the Sikhs. The Khalsa 
Diwan knowing this, and also knowing that I had been studying the sacred 
books of the Sikhs for a long time, sent me, before my return to duty from 
my last furlough, two written requests to complete my translation of their 
sacred writings, and' I was promised compensation for retirement from 
the public service and for the expenses attending my researches and the 
publication of my work. I accordingly resigned my post as Divisional 
Judge in the Panjab for the purpose, and for the last four years I have 
worked almost unremittingly at the task the Sikhs assigned me. 

I myself also thought that a translation of the sacred writings of the 
Sikhs was necessary in all interests. I had often been asked even by 
intelligent persons in Europe, America, Australia, and even India itself, 
what the Sikh religion was, and whether the Sikhs were Hindus, idolaters, 
or Muhammadans ; and I thought it was not good even for the Sikhs 
themselves that this ignorance regarding their religion should be allowed to 
continue. The British Government and all persons of discrimination set a 
high value on the Sikhs, but 1 thought that a knowledge ihioughout the 
world of the excellence of their religion would enhance even the present 
regard with which they are entertained, and that thus my translation would 
be at least of political advantage to them. In the second place, there is 
now a large number of'- Sikhs who understand the English language, but^ 
who have not lime for the study of the compositions of their Gurus, and I 
thought it would be useful to them both from a spiritual and linguistic 
point of view to read a translation in the very simple English In which I 
have endeavoured to write it. In the third place, the old gyanis are dying 
out, and there are few to take their place, and, probably in another genera- 
tion or two, their sacred books will, owing to their enormous difficulty, be 
practically unintelligible even to otherwise educated Sikhs. Since I myself 
began my Sikh studies, several of the great gyanis whom 1 have known and 
who have assisted me have died, and I do not know who will take the place 
of the few who now remain. In the fourth place, the vernacular itself is 
rapidly altering and diverging more and more from the general langtrage of 
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the Granth Sahib. Words which men still in the prime of life were accus- 
tomed to use in their boyhood have now become obsolete, anVl new 
vocables have taken their place. It appeared therefore to me that it would 
on every account be well for the Sikhs to avail themselves of the prbsent 
opportunity, and endeavour to fix for all time the translation of the many 
exceedingly difficult passages scattered broadcast through their sacred 
writings. In the fifth place, when a translation is once made and approved 
of in English, it can be easily rendered into ^^anjabi or Hindustani. There 
is at pres*ent no trustworthy translation of the sacred books of the Sikhs in 
either of these languages. C6nsequently, the great mass of the Sikhs, to 
whom the Granth Sahib is almost totally unintelligible, are becoming quite 
ignorant of their (yiginally pure religion, and rapidly reverting to super- 
stition sometimes of the grossest character. In the sixth place, in my 
translation and in the lives of the Gurus which I propose to write, I hope 
to refute several statements made by European writers disparaging to the 
GurBs.* In the seventh place, there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
one acquainted with the sacred waitings of the Sikhs, that, were the Gurus 
and Bhagats or saints who composed them now alive, they would be pleased 
to see their compositions translated into a language like the English, spoken 
by a great and enterprising people throughout the continents and islands 
which extend far and wide over the earth. 

Guru Gobind Singh says : 

Jo Piabh jagat kaha so kah hon, 

Mrit log le mon na gahi hon. 

Kahyo Prabhu so bhakh hon ; 

Kisu na kan rakh hon.f 

These are some of the advantages which I have been anticipating for the 
Sikhs themselves from my translation, but of course there are other advan- 
tages of a more general character. My translation will practically intro- 
duce a new religion to the world which may derive advantage from the 
high ethical principles of the Sikh Gurus — those great men who must be 
admitted evpn by the most bigoted members of other religions to be true 
seekers after God. lu the second place, my translation will be useful to 
the historian as throwing considerable light on the state of Indian society 
in the Middle Ages. Thirdly, the Granth Sahib, containing as it does 
words from all languages indigenous to or introduced into India up to the 
.time of the tenth Guru — Sanskrit, Arabic, Persia^, Turki, Marathi, and 
even Gujrati — is an unequalled mine of philology. I have been struck 
with the considerable number of w’ofds I have found in a Gurmukhi 
dress, from whitb common words in English and other European 
languages appear to have been derived. Fourthly, it is admitted that a 
knowledge of the religions of the people of India is a desideratum for the 
British effitials who administer its affairs, and indirectly for the people who 

* Several of these disparaging statements are due to Captain JTroyer’s inaccurate 
translation of the I)abistan-i-muzahib. Dr. Trumpp has reproduced a painfully incorrect' 
and defamatory account of Guru Hai Gobind. 

i What God told me I tell the world. I shall not be silent before mortals. As God 
spoke, io I proclaim. I pay no regard to anyone besides. 
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are governed by them ; and it is no doubt with that object fhe India Office 
employed Dr. Trumpp to make a translation of the Ad. Granth. 

I am aware that in the opinion of several Sikhs a translation of the 
Granth Sahib is im posable. One Sikh nobleman in a very high position 
has stated to me that only the men who wrote the compositions contained 
therein could understand them. I do not think this view is correct. If 
the Sikh Gurus and the Bhagats who preceded them did not intend their 
compositions to be understood, it would be unmeaning to have written or 
uttered them at all. Indeed there are several passages in the sacred writings 
of the Sikhs, which inculcate the teaching of truth to every one regardless 
of caste or creed. At the same time there is no doubt that, even speaking 
as guardedly as possible, the Granth Sahib is perhaps the most difficult 
book in the world. Apart from the numerous lang^iages and dialects 
therein represented, it has no grammar, and until recently it has had no 
dictionary, and even now it has none that is of any very practical use.’*^ 
The Granth Sahib abounds with verses which will bear various different 
interpretations, and no doubt it would be very comforting to the reader if 
the Gurus were alive to refer to for explanation, but I believe the general 
meaning of the sacred volume can be adequately rendered into English by 
great labour, study, and inquiry. 

Such I have endeavoured to bestow on it. For years I have studied in 
India with gyanis of reputatioft, and spared neither time, nor health, nor 
money. I have had as gyanis Sirdar Kahn Singh of Nabha — a young 
Sikh gentleman of great learning and promise — Bhais Nihal Singh and 
Sant Singh of Sialkot ; Bhais Dit Singh, Gurumukh Singh, Rajindar Singh 
(editor of the Khalsa Bahadur^ and Nihal Singh of Lahore ; Bhais Sardul 
Singh Gyani (son of Gyan Singh Gyani), Prem Singh, Fatah Singh, and 
Darbara Singh of Amritsar ; Bhai Sant Singh of Kapurthala, Bhai Bhagwan 
Singh of Patiala, and Bhai Dasaundha Singh of Firozpur. 

I could have wished the translation into English was made by a Sikh, 
but — and it may be as well to put the matter clearly to prevent error and dis- 
appointment — there is not as yet, so far as I am aware, any Sikh sufficiently 
acquainted with English to make au idiomatic translation into it ; and 
another translation such as Dr. Trumpp’s would only cast further ridicule 
on the Sikh religion. The work therefore, if done at all, must be done by 
an Englishman.! In a few generations there wdll no doubt be Sikhs who 
can write literary English, but it is hardly likely that such will be well 
acquainted with the Granth Sahib, seeing that there are now hardly any' 
Sikhs who have made an advanced .study of English, and at the same time 
acquired a complete knowledge of their own sacred ^writings. 

To anticipate any objection to myself as a translator of the Sikh sacred 
writings I wrote as follows in February 1892 to the Panjab Government : 
“ My own views on religious matters being absolutely unsectari^, I would 

c ‘ 

* There is at present ai) opportunity open to a Sikh scholar to produce a thoroughly 
.good dictionary of the Granth Sahib. The elaborate work of the late Pandit Tara Singh 
of Patiala might be taken as a basis. 

+ Under this term I include such eminent foreign scholars as the Honourable Professor 
Max M tiller and Dr. Leitner, who have permanently settled in England, and who can 
write ^nglish like Englishmen. ** 
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aim at producing a book acceptable to the Sikhs themselves. I hold no 
brief from any religious denomination, and would describe the Sikh religion 
as it is without the introduction of any opinions or Comments of my own.” 
In furtherance of this promise made to the Government, I have been very 
careful to adopt the traditional translations given me by the best gyanis, 
and J have also whenever practicable engaged English-speaking Sikhs to 
read my translations, and invited them to X>ffer me their comments and 
corrections. 

Whatever may be thought of my work, I do not think that any European 
will ever again undertake a translation of the sacred books of the Sikhs. 
The difficulties and expense attending the work are enormous. No official 
while in Government service could ever spare time to accomplish it; and 
it is not every official who would care to spend many years in India after 
retirement for the purpose. Were the sacred writings of the Sikhs written 
in a^omogeneous language with a systematic grammar and vocabulary, no 
doubt there would have been already several translations of them by the 
savants of Europe, but the sacred books of the Sikhs have not been and 
cannot be so translated. It is necessary for a translator to reside in India, 
and place himself at the feet of the best gyanis, who are totally unacquainted 
with the English language. Few of them indeed even speak Hindustani, 
but give their interpretations in long paraphrases in Panjabi dialects, and 
most of them have a decided objection to impart a knowledge of their 
sacred books to Europeans. This, however, is only a part of the diffi- 
culty, for, wherever I have gone, the gyanis have always given 'me different 
translations ; and one of my most trying functions as a translator has been 
to decide between rival and contradictory versions. Had I known earlier 
the difficulties I should have to encounter, I should certainly never have 
undertaken a translation of this description. 

Last winter I lived at Amritsar in India, the headquarters of the Sikh 
religion ; and on giving the above explanation to the Sikhs, and expressing 
a wish to them that they should appoint a committee of priests thoroughly 
conversant with their ^Scriptures to examine my translation, and judge of 
its correciness and conformity to the tenets of the Sikh religion, I was 
invited by the custodians of the Darbar Sahib or Golden Temple, the 
famous* Sikh fane at Amritsar, to address from the Takhi Akal Bungah, 
or Stkh Hdly of Holies, a large anniversary meeting on the subject of 
my translation. I may state that I am the only European who has ever 
been similarly honored. After my acklress it was proposed by Colonel 
Jawala Singh, superiqjendent of the Golden Temple, and seconded by 
Bhai Basant Singh, editor of the Khalsa Gazette^ Lahore, that a committee 
of iaarned Sikhs be appointed to examine and revise my translation, and 
that the^Sikh chiefs be invited to co-operate. This proposal was carried 
unanimously. Bhai Basant Singh, as representing the rising Sikh fiterati, 
mside a powerful speech on my behalf, which would look too much Uke« 
self-praise for me to reproduce. 

The committee for the examination of my translation was /ormed and 
after the examination Bhai Sardul Singh (son of Cyan Singh Gyani) tb^ 
great priest of the Golden Temple, Bhai Sant Singh, a very learned Sikh 
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priest of Kapurthalla and Bhai Prem Singh of Amritsar gave me the 
following certificate under their signature : 

“ We, through the agfency of learned Sikhs acquainted with English have 
carefully perused the translation of the hymns of the Granth Sahib by 
Mr. Macauliffe. The perusal cost us a month and a half of continuous 
labour. Wherever any of us found what seemed to he an error we all ..met, 
discussed the passage,' and either corrected it or allowed Mr. Macauliffe’s 
translation to stand. Wherefore we now state that Mr. Macaulifle's trans- 
lation has been fully revised by us, and is thoroughly correct. The greatest 
care has been takeii in making the translation conformable to the religious 
tenets of the Sikhs. The translation is quite literal and done according 
to all grammatical and rhetorical rules. • 

“ We now request the Rajahs, Maharajahs, Sirdars, the learned and 
accomplished of the Sikh faith to specially read or listen to this translation, 
if only for once. They will thus become acquainted with Mr, Macauftffe’s 
labours, and reap the advantage of the true instruction of their gurus. 
They should also render all necessary aid to the translator because he has 
resigned a high post under Government and has spent untold wealth on 
this undertaking.” 

While the committee was sitting, the sacred volume of the Sikhs was 
read three times continuously night and day by relays of Sikh priests for 
the success of my work ; and a special religious service, according to the 
rites of the Sikh faith, was held for me personally at the conclusion of the 
third reading. This too has never before been done for any European. 
1 think I may say that all the Sikhs who are ca[)able of reading my 
translation, have shown the utmost enthusiasm regarding it. T hold 
numerous letters from Sikhs of all classes blessiVig me and thanking me 
for my labours in bringing their religion to general notice, and in 
explaining its obscurities to themselves in what I hope is intelligible 
language. 

It apparently only now remains for the Indian Government to signify 
its approval of my labours — and I am in hope that such approval will be 
eventually accorded — in order that the Sikhs may be induced to adhere to 
their promises to me, and that my work may be published. Such is the 
power of the Indian Government that without its sanction or recom- 
mendation even indepesident chiefs with plenary powers of administration 
feel it unsafe to undertake anything however praiseworthy in itself ; and 
of this I hold tangible proof in my^- possession. 

All elaborate translations of this description have been made by combina- 
tion and concerted action. The Old Testament is believed to have been 
translated from Hebrew into Greek by seventy scholars. The New Testa, 
ment was translated into English in the time of James I. by a-committee 
of English divines. That translation was revised some years since in a 
similar way. A committee of missionaries sat for a protracted period .in 
India not long since to revise the Urdu translation of the Bible ; and even 
translations^ which are not exactly of a religious character have been largely 
subsidised by the Government and the native nobility. In a revieW^ of the 
late Labu Protab Chandra Roy’s translation of the Mahabharat, it was 
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Stated in the Civil and Military Gazette : “ Mrs. Roy acknowledges in 
her postscript that the contributions received by her husband from the 
Secretary of the State, the Government of India, and the various Local 
Governments, amounted in all to the good round sum of Rs. 45,000^ 
Mrs. Roy acknowledges that her husband received liberal subsidies from 
almost all the Indian Princes and noblemen \ and we may reasonably con- 
clude that their munificence was in no small degree stimulated by official 
influence.” 

Dr. Griffiths, who translated the great Sanskrit Epic, the Ramayana, 
into English verse during the incumbency of Sir William Muir, Lieutenant 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces of India, thus writes in the 
conclusion of his pAface : 1 beg to offer my sincere thanks to the Govern- 

ments of Bengal, the Panjab, Bombay, Mysore, the Central Provinces, and 
Oudh, for the liberal aid which, at the recommendation of the several 
Directors of Public Instruction, they have given to my undertaking ; and 
more especially am I bound to render my best thanks to the very dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar at the head of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces.” Several parallel cases might be cited. 
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MR. R. C. DUTT’S TRANSLATION OF THE 

maha-bhArata. 

“THE ILIAD OF ANCIENT INDIA.” 

• 

Tt is 'with great pleasure that we find ourselves already able to announce 
the early publication, as one of the “Temple Classics,” of Mr. Dutt’s 
translation of the Mahi-Bharata. The work, which is intended to interest 
not only Oriental scholars, but every cultivated Englishman, will be well 
printed, illustrated, elegant, and cheap. In his lucid and exhaustive 
preface, our author points out the almost insuperable difficulties in the way 
of placing the Iliad of ancient India before the British public. Not only 
is the subject-matter of India’s epics similar to that of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, but there is the same kind of controversy as to their date and 
authorship. 

None can say with certainty when the immigration of the Aryas into 
India took place ; it may have been 3,000 or even 4,000 years before our 
era, and was most likely along the course of the river Kabul. At all events, 
we can distinguish three periods of Aryan settlement and culture in 
HindClstan, corresponding to the three great divisions of the peninsula, 
namely, the valley of the Indus, the plain of the Gange.s, and the Dekhan. 
In literature these periods are respectively represented by the hymns of 
the V6da and the two colossal epics. Though, as Prof. Deussen truly says, 
there is no clear historic consciousness of this progress, we are nevertheless 
justified in assuming that, of the two great national epics, the Maha-Bharata 
is 9 reminiscence of the peregrinations and struggles of the Aryans amongst 
themselves consequent on the acquisition of the valley of the Ganges, 
whilst the Rd.miyanam is a symbolic individualization of Brahmanic culture 
pressing forw^ard through the Dekhan to the South and even to Ceylon. 

The great war which is the subject of the Epic,” says our author, “ is 
believed to have been fought in the thirteenth or fourteenth century before 
Christ. For generations and centuries after the war, its main episodes 
must have been sung by bards and minstrels in the Courts of Northern 
India. The war thus became the centre of a cycle of legends, songs, and 
poems in ancient India, even as Charlemagne and Arthur became the 
centres of legends in mediaeval E^irope. And then probably under the 
direction of some enlightened King, the vast mass pf legends and poetry, 
accumulated during centuries, were cast in a narrative form, and formed 
the epic of the Great Bh&rata nation, and therefore called the Mahd.- 
Bharata. ^ 

“ should have been thankful if this Epic, as it was originally put 
^.together some centuries before the Christian era, had been preserved to gff. 
But this was not to be. The Epic became so popular that it went on 
growing wuh the growth of centuries. Every generation of poets had 
something to add ; every distant nation in Northern India was anxious to 
interpblate some account of its deeds in the old record of tbe international 
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war ; every preacher of a new creed desired to have in the old Epic some 
sanction for the truths he inculcated. . . - The modern reader will now 
understand the reason why this great Epic, the greatest work of imagination 
that Asia has produced, has never yet been placed before the European 
reader in a readable form. A poem of 90,000 couplets, about seven times 
the size of the Iliad and the Odyssey pul together, is more than the average 
reader can stand ; and the heterogeneous nature of its contents does not 
add to the interest of the work. If the religious w’orks of Hooker and 
Jeremy Taylor, the philosophy of Hobbes and Locke, the Commentaries 
of Blackstone and the ballads of Percy, together with the tractarian writings 
of Newman, Keble, and Pnsey, were all thrown into blank verse and 
incorporated with tie Paradise Z,ost^ the reader would scarcely be much to 
blame if he failed to apjireciate that delectable compound. A complete 
translation of the Maha-Bharata therefore into Engli.sh verse is neither 
possn;)le nor desiraljle.” 

Under the circumstances what was Mr. Dutt to do? Upon mature 
reflection it seemed to him, that the main incidents of the ei)ic would bear 
a full and iinabrulgcd translation into English verse, gnd that these transla 
tions, “linked together l)y short connecting notes, would virtually present 
the entire story of llie e])ir to the modern reader, in a form and within 
limits which might be acceptable.*' 

In dealing with this irnniense mass of oral tradition, we cannot but think 
that the learned translator has done wisely, for in this way we hear the 
voice not of the Iranslatoi, but of the poet himself. It is, in fact, a metrical 
translation of nearly all the important passages of the Iliad of the East. 
The real difficulty is to preserve in English the musical movement of the 
sonorous Sanskrit. Perhaps the best representative of the original s/o^a 
is the fifteen-syllable trochaic metre of J^ocksky IJall. At all events, this 
is the metre which our author has chosen, and the result, on the whole, is 
most satisfactory. As characteristic alike of matter and style, we may cite 
the following speeches and replies : 

, HOOK VII.— UDVOOA. 

( The Preparation . ) 

The term of banishment having c-xi)ired, "N nclhisthir demanded tli.-iL the kingdom of 
Indra-prastha should lie restored to him. The old Dhrila-rashtra and his queen .nnd the 
aged .^^d virtuous councillors advised the restoration, hut the' jealous Tiiiryodhan haled 
hi’s cousins with a genuine hatred, and would not consent. All negotialions were there- 
fore futile, and preparations were made on bul^i aides for the most sanguinai y and dis- 
astrous battle that had ever been witnessed in Northern India. 

The portions translated irp this book are from Sections I., II., III., XCIV., CXXIV., 
and CXX\ J. of Hook V. of the original text. 

I. Krishna'.s Si*i:kch. 

Mirth and pong and nuptial music waked the echoes of the night, 

Youthful bosoms throbbed with pleasLrc, love-lit glances sparkled bright : 

But when young and while-robed UsHAS oped the goltlen gates of day, 

To Virata's Council Chamber chieftains thoughtful held thgir way. 

Stqnes inlaid in arch and pillar glinted in the glittering dawn, 

Gay festoons and graceful garlands o’er the golden cushions shone ! 
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Panchala’s monarch, forctnosL seats of honour claim, 
Krishna too and Vaiadcva, Dwarka*s chiefs of right€»ous fame. 

By them sat the bohl Satyaki hailing from the Western shore. 

And the god-like sons of l^aiidu, — days of dark concealment o’er ! 

Youthful princes in their sjilendour graced Virata’s royal hall, 

Valiant sons of valiant lathers, lirave in war and fair and tall ! 

In their gem-hcsiiangled garments came the warriors proud and high. 

Till the Council Chamber glittered like the star-bespangled sky. 

Kind the greetings ! sweet the converse ! soft the winged moments Hy, 

Till intent on graver questions all on Kiishna turn their eye. 

Krishna with his rnner vision then lire state of things surveyed, 

And his thoughts before the monarchs thus in weighty accents laid : 

“ Known to all, ye mighty monarchs ! May your glory ev«t last ! 

True to plighted woid Vudhishthir hath his weary exile passed. 

“ Twel\e hing years in t'lalhle.ss jungle with his wife nnd brothers strayed, 
And a year in menial service in Virata’s palace stayed. 

“ He hath kejjt his plighted promise ihiougb the years of woe and shame, 
And he begs, as-^eiubled monarchs ! ye shall now his <liiiy name ! 

“ l"or he s'verveth not /rum duty kingdom of the sky to win, 
l*rizeth hamlet mure than empire, so his course be free from sin ! 

“ l.oss of lealm and w'callh and glory higher viilues in liim prove 
Thoughts of peace and not of angci, still the gvKirl N'udhishlhir move ! 

“ Mark again Ihc slL'C}>less anger and the unrelenting hate, 
llarboureil by the proud J^uiyodhan diiven by his luckless fate ! 

“ From a child, b} fire or poison impious, guile nnd trick of dice, 

He hath compassed dark destiuction, by deceit anil low device ! 

“ l^onder well, yc gracious monarchs ! with a just and righteous mind, 
Help Vudhishthir with your counsel, w'iih y'our grace and l)les*^ings kind. 

“ Should the noble son of I'andii seek his right by ojien war. 

Seek the aid of light eous monaichs and of chieltnins near and f.ii ? 

** Should lie smite his aneienl foemen .'•killed in all dLCidtfuI art. 
Unforgiving is their vengeance, unreicnling i-. their heart? 

“ Should he rather send a mi'S'^age to the pri.)ud unbending foe. 

And Duryodlian’s haughty inirpose seek by messenger to kni*w ? 

“ Should he send a noble envt»y', trained in virtue, true and wise, 

And his greetings to Huryodhan in a meek and IrieiKlly guise ? 

“Ask him to restore the kingdom on the sacri*d Jumna’s shoic ? 

Kach may rule in peace hii^ empire as in happy d.iy's of yore I’* 

Krishna spake lhc.se words of wisdom juegnanl with bis peaceful thought. 
For in peace and not by bloodshed, good V udhisliihir’s right he sought. 

II. Vai.ai)*:\ \’s Sj’KKc h. 

Krishna’s older Valadeva, stalwart chief who bore the plough. 

Rose and spake, the blood of Vrishnis maiilleil o’er his lofty brow : 

“ Vc have listened, righteous monarchs I my brother's thoughtful word ! 
Love he bears to good Yutlhishthir and to pioud Ilastina’s lord ! 

“For his realm by dark blue Jumna good Vudlnsbthir held of yore. 

Brave Duryodhan ruled hi.s kingdom oA fair Uanga’s sacred shore ! 

“ And once more in love and friendship either prince may rule his share. 
For th§ lands are ^road and fertile, and each realm is rich and fair. 

“ Speed the envoy to llastina with our love and greetings kind, ^ 

i-et him speak Vudhishthir’s wishes, know the prince Duryodhan’s mind. 
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Make obeisance unto Bhisma and to Drona true and bold, , * 

Unto Kripa, archer Kama, unto chieftains young and old. 

“ To the sons of Dhrita-rashtra, rulers of the Kuru Igind, 

Righteous in their kingly duties, stout of heart and strung of hand, 

“To these princes and to burghers gathered in the council hall, 

L,eL him speak Yudhishthir's wishes, plead his righteous cause to all. 

“ Speak he not in futile anger, for T^uryodhan hrjlds the power 
And Yudhishthir's wrath were folly, in this ftad and luckless hour ! 

“ By his dearest friends dissuaded, but by rage or madness driv^en. 

Played and lost his realm ^'udhl^,hlhi^ — may his folly be forgiven \ 

“ Indra-prastha’s spacious empire now Duryocihan tliinksPhis own, 
liy his tears and soft entreaty let Yudhishlhir seek the throne. 

“ Open war I not counsel, humbly seek Duryodan’s grace. 

War will not rpstore the empire, nor the gambler’s loss replace !” 

Thus with cr>lrl and cruel candour, stalwart Valadcva cried. 

Wrathful rose the brave Saiyaki, /ierce'y thus to liim replied. 

III. SATVAKt’s Sl'FKCII. 

'* Shame unto the halting chieftain who thus pleads I)iiry«>dhan*s part. 

Timid counsel, V'aladeva s])eaks a woman's timid heart ! 

“ h,rom a wailike stock ariselh, weakling chief who bends the knee. 

As a withered branch and fruitless springelh from a fruitful tree ! 

*■ From a heart faint and craven, faint and craven words must flow, 

Monarchs in their ]»ridc and glory list not to such counsel low ! 

“ How could’st thou, <1 Vrishiii chieftain ! luid.st these monarchs known to fame. 
On Viidhishthir pious-hearted cast this uiideservetl blame? 

“ Challenged by his wily' foemen, and by daik misfortune crosi, 

Trusting to their faith ^*udhisllthir played a righteous game and lost. 

Challenge from a crowned monarch c.an a crowned king decline? 

Can a Kshatra warrior fathom framl in M>ns of roy’al line ? 

“ Nathless he siirren<lered empire true to faith and plighted word, 

Lived for years, in pathless fijrests, Indra-]>rasth:i\s mighty' lord t 
“ I’ast his years of w'eary exile, now demand-, his realm of old. 

Claims it, not as humble suppliant, but as king and warrior boUl ! 

“ Past his year of daik concealment, bokl ^’udhisthir claims his ov/n. 

Proud Duryodhan now must render Indra-prastha’s jewelled ttirone ! 

“ Bhishma counsels, Drona urges, Kripa plead.s his cause in vain, 

^'ields not fa Ise and tierce Diuy'odhan sinful cominest, fraudful gain ! 

“ Open war I therefore counsel, ruthless and relentlcs^. war, 

CJrace we seek not when we meet them speeiling in our 'latlle car ’ 

“ And our weapons, not entreaties, shall our foemen force it) yield, 

Yield Yudhislilhir’s rightful kingdom or ihey perish on '.he licltl. 

“Proud Diiryodhar.* and his fmees fall beneath our battles’ shock. 

As beneath the bolt of thunder falls the crushed and li.eii rock ! 

* “ Who shall meet the helmed Arjun in the gory field of war, 

Knshj^a with his fiery discus mounted on his battle car? ^ 

“ Who shall face the twin-born br.jlhers by the migh.y Bhiina led, 

And Ihe vengeful chief Satyaki with his bow and am ws dread'? 

“ Ancient I>rupad wields his weapon peerless in the fiehls of tight. 

And his son brave Dhrista-dyurnna owns a strange, unconquered might. 

Abhimanyu, son of Arjun, whom the fair Subhadra bore, 

And whose happy nuptials brought us from far Dwarka’s sea-girt shore. • 
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** on earth nor bright immortals can llu- youthful hero face, 

When with more than Arjun*s prowess leads the prince the battle's race ! 

“ Dhrila-rashtra's sons we conquer>nd (iandliara’s wily son, 

Vanquish Kama though world-honoured for his deeds of valour done. 

“ W'in the fierce-contesteil bailie, and redeem Vudhishthir's own. 

Place the exile pious-hearted on his father’s ancient throne ! 

“And no sin balyaki reckons slaughter of the mortal foe, 

But to beg a grace fiemcu v\ ere a mortal sin and woe ! 

“ Speed we then iinlo our duty, lei our impious foemen yield, 

Or the hery s*)n of Sini meet'^ them in the battle-field !” 

IV. Dri i'Am’s Spkfcii. 

Fair l’aiichala\ ancient monarch rose his score ‘ thoughts to test!, 

From Ids lips the words (if wisdom with a graceful ac(‘enl fell ■ 

“Much T fcai thou speakest truly, - -hard is Tvuiirs stubb(irn race, 

Vain Ihe hope the efioiL futile to beseech l^uvyocllian’s giare ! 

“ nhrita-ra'=’.lilra pleailetli vainly, feeble is his hlfnl Mar, 

Ancient Bhishnuv, righleou', Drona, may not stop thi^^ fatal war ' 

“ Archer Kama thirsts lor battle, moved by jealousy and jiride, 

Deep Saknni, false and vvil}", sldl sujiports I)uryodhan’s side ! 

“Vain is \'ala<leva's counsel, vainly shall uur enviay plead, 

Half his empire jiioud Duryodhan yields not in fiis boundlc'.s greed ; 

“In his pnde he deems oai niiKlncss faint ami feeble-hcarled fear, 

And oui suit will fan liis glory anti his anogaiice will cheer ’ 

“Therefore Kt our many heraiiU liavel near and travel far, 

Seek alliance of all inoin'rrhs in the great impending w;ir. 

“ bnto great and noble chieftains, iinltj nai'ons east and wc*st, 

North and south bt warlike races sjiecd on; message ami leijuesl. 

“ Meanwhile iieaee and olfeied friendship we before Duryodhan })lace. 

And my jiritsi W’ill seek Ilastina, strive to win I )'.’.i>odhan’s grace. 

“ If he rendeis Iiidra-prastha, peace will crow'ii the ha])])y lai.d. 

Or our troops will shake the empire, from the e.,s( to w'estern stranu 
Vainly were J’ancliala's l^rahman‘^ sent with me^- sages of jiL'acc, 

\’ainl5^ urged Ilaslina's elders tliat the fatal sjrife should 'jca.se. 

Proud Duryodhan to his kinsmen would ngi yield tlieir kingdom’s .share, 
Pandu’s .soiK w'ould n(»t surrender for llicy had Ihe w'ill lo’darc ' 

Fatal war and dire dc.slruclion drj the might}’ gods ordain, 

Till tlie king-^ and armed n.alions strewed the wide and reeking ])lain ! 

Krishna in his righteoqs eJlort sought for wisdom from above, 

Stiove to slop the war of nations, and to end the feud in love. 

And to far Ilastina’s palace Krishna went to sue for peace. 

Raised his voice against the .slaughter, begged that 'strife and feud should cease 

4 . 

Krishna's Stkech at Hastina. 

Silent sat the listening chieftains in Ilastina’s council hall, 

With the voice of rolling thunder Krishna spake unto them all : 

“ Listen mighty Dhiila-rashtra, Kuru’s great and ancient king, 

•' Seek not w’ar and death of kinsmen ! word of peace and love I bring ! 

“ Midst the wide earth’s many nations Bharats in their w-orth excel, 

Love anti kindness, spotless virtue in the Kuru-elders dwell, 

“ P'alher of that niddc nation ! now retired from life’s turmoil. 

Ih beseems that sin or untruth should thy ancient bosom soil ! 
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“ For thy sons, through greed and passion, seek to do their kinsmen wrong, 
And withhold the throne and kingdom which by right to them belong. 

“ And a danger thus ariseth like the comet^s baleftil fire, 

Slaughtered kinsmen, bleeding nations, soon shall feed its fatal ire ! 

“ Stretch thy hands O Kuru monarch ! prove thy truth and righteous grace, 
Man of peace I avert the slaughter, and preserve thy ancient race ! 

“ Yet restrain thy fiery children, for thy mandates they obey, 

I with sweet and soft persuasion, I’andu's truthful sons will sway. 

“ *Tis thy profit, Kuru monarch I that all hostile wars should cease, 

Brave Duryodh-an, good Yudhishthir, each should rule his realm in peace ! 

“ l\indu’.s sons are strong in valour, mighty is their armed hand, 

Indra shall not shake thy empire when they guard the Kuru-land ! 

** Jlhishma i? thy kingdom*s bulwark, doughty Drona rules the war, 

Kama malclYless with his arrows, Kripa peerless in his car ! 

“ I..et Vudhislithir and stout lihima by these noble warriors stand, 

And let helmet- w earing Arjiin guard the sacred Kuru-land. 

Who shall then conle>t thy f)row'ess from the sea to farthest sea, 

Kuler of a world-wide eni[)ire, king of kings and nations free? 

“ Sous and grandsons, friends and kinsmen will surround thee in a ring. 
And a race of loving heroes guard their ancient hero-king ! 

)hrita-raslitia\s lofty edicts will proclaim his boundless sway, 

Nations work hi^ righteous mandates and the kings bis will obey ! 

If this concord be lejccted, and tlic lust of war prevail, 

Soon within those .incIeiiL chambers will resound the sound of wail. 

“ (^rant thy children be victorious and the sons of Pandu slain, 

Dear to ihee are Panda’s children, sure their death must cause thee pain ! 

“ IjiU the J'andavs, skilled in warfare, are renowned both near and far, 

Anti thy race and childi<:n\*slaughter wall iiiethinks pollute this war ! 

“ Sons and grand'jons, gracious princes, thou shall never see again, 

Kinsmen loved and car -borne chieftains will bedeck the gory plain. 

Ponder yet, () ancient monarch ! Rulers of each distant State, 

Nations from the farthest regi'^ns gather thick to court their fate ! 

“Father of a lighteous nation ! Save the princes of the land. 

On the armed and fated nations stietch, old man ! thy saving hand ! 

“Say the word syid at thy bidding leaders of each hostile race, 

Not the gory field of battle but the fe-^tive boar<l will grace ! 

“ Robed in jewels, decked in garlands, they will tjualT the ruddy w'lne, 
•ixreet their foes in love and kindness, bless thy righteous name and thine ! 
“Think, O man, of many seasons ! when good ParJWu left this throne, 

And his helpless loving orphans thou didst nurse e’en as thine own ! 

“ 'Twas thy fond and steadying fingcii^ taught the boy-, their steps to frame, 
'Twas thy loving gentle accents taught their lips to lisp each name ! 

As thine own thJey giew and blossomed, dear to thee they yet remain, 
Take them back unto thy bosom, be a father once again \ 

“ Unto thee O ! Dhrita-rashlra Pandu’s sons in homage bend, 

Anr>this loving peaceful message through a kinsman's lips they send : — • 

“ Tell oiw monarch, more than father, at his dear and wise command 
We have lived in wood and jungle and have rojimed from land to. land, 
“True unto our plighted promise, for we ever felt and knew 
To his troth king Dhrita-rashtra cannot, will not be untrue ! • 

•“ Years of anxious toil are over and of woe and bitterness, 

Years of waiting and of watching, years of danger and distress, 
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" Ld&e a dark unending midnight hung on us this age forlomr 
Streaks of hope and dawning brightness usher now the radiant mom I 
Be unto us as a father, loving, and not filled with wrath, 

Be unto us as preceptor, pointing us the righteous path. 

If perchance astray we wander, thy strong arm shall lead aright, 

If our feeble bosom fainteth, help us with a father’s might ! 

“ Show the path of loving duty^ and that path we humbly tread. 

These are words the sons of Pandu through me unto thee have said. 

“Take their love, O gracious monarch ! Let Ihy closing diiys be fair. 

Let Duryodhan ke^ his kingdom, let the Pandavs have their share. 

“ Call to mind their noble suffering, for the tale is dark and long, 

Of the outrage they have suffered, of the insult and the wTorjp ! 

“Exiled unto Varna- vata, destined unto death by flame, — 

For the gods assist the righteous, — how with added strenglh’they came ! 

Exiled unto Indra-prastha, by their toil and by their might. 

Cleared a forest, built a city, and performed a noble rite ! 

“ Cheated of their realm and empire and of all they called their own. 

With Drupadi tfiey have wandered, homeless, friendless, poor, unknown ! 
“Once more quelling all misfortunes, they are stout of heart and hand ; — 
Now redeem thy plighted promise, and restore their throne and land i 
Trust me, mighty Dhrita-rashtra, trust me, lords itdio ^i^rac^ t/ns hall, * 
Krishfta pleads for peace a7rd virtue, blessin^ii^s unto you and all ! 

Slaughter not the arm?>i nations, slaughter not thy kith and kin, 

Mark ?iot, ki?7g, thy closing su^utners tenth the bloody stain of sin t 
“ Pandu^s sons with thy own childi'cn, lei fhctu guard thy ancient throne. 
Cherish peace and cherish t'lriuc, for the days are almost done 

VI. Bhisiima’s SrKKcu. 

From the monarch’s ancient bosom sighs and sobs convulsive broke. 
Bhishma wiped his manly eyelicfs, and to proud Duryodhan spoke : 

“Listen prince ! for righteous Krishna counsels love and holy peace. 

Listen youth ! and may thy fortune with ihy passing years increase ! 

“ Yield to Krishna’s wonls of wisdom, for Ihy weal he ncdily strives. 

Yield and save thy friends and kinsmen, save thy cherished subjects* Jives ! 

Foremost race in all this wide earth is rfastina’s royal bne. 

Bring not on this race destruction, by a sinful act of thine 1 
“ Sons and fathers, friends and brothers, shall in mutual conflict die. 
Kinsmen slain by dearest kinsmen shall upon the red field lie ! 

“Hearken unto Krishna’s counsel, unto wise Vidura's word, 

Be thy mother’s fond entreaty and thy father’s mandate heard ! 

Tempt not heavenly wrath and vengeance on thy proud and ancient race. 
Tread not in the path of darkness, seek the path of light and grace ! 

“ Listen to thy King and father, he hath Kuril's empire graced ! 

Listen to thy Queen and mother, slie has nursed thee on her breast !” 

« VII. Drona’s Speech. ' 

^ Outspake Drojia, priest and warrior, and his words were lew and high, 
Clouded w-as Durj'odhan’s Ibrehead, wrathful was Duryodhan’s eye. 
“Thou^hast heard live holy counsel|« which the righteous Krishna said. 
Ancient Bhishma's voice of warning thou hast in thy bosom weighed. 

*4 Peerless in their ancient wisdom are these chiefs in peace or strife, 

Truest friends to thee, Duryodhan, pure and sinless in their life. 
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Take their counsel and thy kinsmen fasten in a lasting peace, 

May the empire of the Kurus and their warlike fame increase. 

List unto thy old preceptor I Faithless is thy fitRil star. 

False they feed with hopes thy bosom, those who urge and counsel war. 

* f * Crowned kings and armed nations, they will strive for ihee in vain, 
Vainly brothers, sons and kinsmen will for thee their life-blood drain ; 

“ For the victor’s crown and glory never, never can be thine, 

Krishna conquers and l^rave Arjun ! mark these deathless words of mine ! 

“ I have trained the youthful Arjun, seen him bend the warlike bow, 
Marked him charge the hostile forces, marked him smite the scattered foe* 
“ Fiery son of Jamadagni owned no greater, loftier might. 

Breathes on earth no mortal warrior conquers Arjun in the fight ! 

Krislina toff in war resistless, comes from Dwarka's distant shore. 

And the briglft-gods quake before him, whom the fair Devaki bore ! 

“ These are foes thou may’st n<^t conquer, take an ancient warrior's word, 
Act thou as thy heart decideth, thou art Kuril’s king and lord !” 

VITl. ViDURA*s Speech. 

Then in gentler voice Vidura sought his pensive mind to tell, , 

From his lips serene and softly words of woe and anguish fell : — 

“ Not for thee I grieve, Diiryoclhan, slain by vengeance fierce and keen. 
For thy father weeps my bosom and the agetl Kuril queen ! 

“ Sons and grandsons, friends and kinsmen slaughtered in this fatal war. 
Homeless, cheerless, on this wide earth they shall wander long and far ! 

“ Friendless, kinless, in this wide world whither shall they turn and fly ! 
Like some bird bereft of plumage they shall pine awhile and die I 
“ Of their race the sad survivors, they shall wander o'er the earth. 

Curse the fatal day, Duryodhan saw thy sad and woeful birth !*’ 

IX. Dhri ta-Rashtra’s Spkiecit. 

Tear-drops lllled his sightless eyeballs, anguish shook liis aged frame, 

As the monarch soothed Duryodhan by each fond endearing name ! 

** Listen, dearest son, Duryodhan, shun this dark and fatal strife, 

Cast not grief and death’s black shadow on thy parents* closing life ! 
“Kiishna’s life is pure and spotless, true and wise the words he said, 

We may win a woild-wide empire with the noble Krishna’s aid. 

Seek the friendship of Vudhishthir, loved of righteous gods above. 

And unite the scattered Kurus by the lasting tie of love ! 

,*• Now at full is tide of fortune, never may it come again, 

Strive and win ! Or ever after all repentance will vain ! 

** Peace is righteous Krishna’s counsel, and he offers love of peace, 

Take the offered boon, Duryodhan ! ^Let all strife and hatred cease !” 

X. Duryodhan's Speech. 

Silent sat the proud Duryodhan wrathful in the council hall, 

Spake to mighty arm^d Krishna, and to Kuru warriors all : 

111 becomes thee, Dwarka's chieftain ! in the paths of sin to rove. 

Bear for me a secret hatred, for the Pandavs, secret love ! * 

*• And my father, wise Vidura, Bhishma, Drona, warrior- boljjl. 

Join thee in this bitter hatred, turn on'me theip glances cold ! 

** What great crime or darkening sorrpw shadows o’ej: my flitter fate. 
That ye chiefs and Kuru's monarch mark Duryodhan for your hate ? 

** Speak, what nameless guilt or folly, .secret sin to me unknown, « 

Turns from me your sweet affection, father’s love, that was my own ? 
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“ i 

“JS^ Yudhishthir, fond of gambling, played a heedless recklra game, 

Ctost his empire and his freedom, was it then Duryodhan's blame ? 

“ And if freed from shame and bondage in his folly played again, 

Lost again and went to exile, wherefore doth he now complain ? 

Weak are they in friends and forces, feeble is their fitful star. 

Wherefore then in pride and folly seek with us this unjust war? 

Shall we, who to mighty Indra scarce will do the homage due, 

Bow to homeless sons of Pan6u and their comrades faint and few ? 

Bow to them while warlike Drona leads us as in days of old, 

Bhishina greater than the bright -gods, archer Kama true and bold ? 

“ If in dubious gSme of battle we should forfeit fame and life. 

Heaven doth ope its golden portals for all Kshatras slain in strife ! 

If unbending to our foemen we should press the gory plain, 

Stingless is the bed of arrows, death for us will have no pam. 

For the Kshatra knows no terror of his foemen in the field, 

Breaks like hardened forest timber, bends not, knows not how to yield 1 
** So- the ancient sage Matanga of the warlike Kshatras said. 

Save to priest ‘and sage preceptor unto none they bend their head ! 

“ Indra-prastha once my father weakly to Yudhishthir gave. 

Nevermore shall go unto him while I live and brothers brave. 

Kuru*s undivided kingdom Dhrita-rashtra rules alone, * 

Let us sheathe our swords in friendship and the monarch’s empire own ! 

« 

If in past, in thoughtless folly, once the realm was bndee in twain, 

Kuru-land is reunited, never shall he split again ! 

Take my message to my kinsmen ^ for Duryodhan^ s words are plain, 
jPortion of the Kuru empire sons of Pandu seek in vain. 

** Town nor village, mart nor hamlet, help us righteous gods in heaven ! 

Spot that needle's point can ctyver a hall not unto them he given /’* 

It has been the custom in India for centuries to read aloud and recite 
the Mahi-Bharata in temples and at feasts. From Bana’s Kadambari we 
learn how Queen Vilasavati went to a temple in Ujjayini to hear the 
Mahi-Bh^ata, and with what joy the inhabitants listened to the thrilling 
story. An inscription of about 600 a.d. found in ‘‘Further India” tells us 
that even in the temples of Kambo^a the epic yvas read. And even 
to-day in the cities and hamlets of Aryivarta tears and smiles accompany 
the fortunes and sorrows of the hero. “The wife of Ramdeolal Dey,” 
says Tabboys Wheeler, “ had engaged a number of Brahmans to risad the 
Mah&-BhStrata, and fof ninety days thousands of native women hocked to 
the house to hear the sacred story.” Pratapa Candra Riya informs us 
that “ generally it takes about three months to complete the recitation of 
the entire Mahd-Bhdrata ” / whilst according to «a French scholar : Ipi 
ligmde des Pandaxas demande six mots, ni plus ni moins, aux conteurs 
indighies^ * 

We^jcannot be too grateful to Mr. Dutt for presenting, in so.skjlful and 
readable a form, to English readers, a story which is “ interwoven with the 
-‘thoughts and beliefs and njoral ideas of a nation numbering two hundred 
millions.” 


H. B. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
, AND ORIENTALISM. 

By Prof. Dr. Edward Montet. 

- — • 

Hebrew and Old Testament, Cuneiform Inscriptions. 

The fourth volume of the new edition of “ Real-En^klopiidie fiir protes- 
tantische Theologie und Kirche,” edited by A. Hauck,* has recently 
appeared ; in whi^h there is an interesting article of Buhl’s upon the art 
of poetry (Dichtkmist) among the Jews. 

Among the publications relative to the Old Testament, we may point 
out in the “ Journal Asiatique ” (March-April 1898) a curious study by 
}. ^aldvy on symbolism in the history of Gideon, and on the use by certain 
prophets, of metaphorical expressions which describe bodily functions. 

Also a very good poetical essay on the translation of Jeremiah by 
P. Fargues.t The author has beautifully expressed in French verse all 
the energy and at the same time the harmony of the Jewish prophet. 

The ninth volume of the important publication published by Hilperecht 
under the title of “The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania ” has just appeared. It includes some documents of the 
Persian eraj whilst the preceding volumes carry us back to the most 
ancient times of Babylonia. We find in this volume a fact of extreme 
interest with regard to biblical studies, and the history of the religion of 
Israel. The words II “god,” and Sama^ “sun,” when they form part of 
Semitic proper nouns (theopneustic nouns) are almost always written with 
the sign of the plural. It is well known that in Hebrew and in the Old 
Testament, the name of the divinity bears the plural termination. 

Arabic and the Muhammadan Countries of the East. 

In a recent work on “ ies origines de la Compagnie de the author, 
who has adopted the pseudonym of H. Muller, upholds an original but 
very doubtful theory which ought to interest Orientalists. According to 
this author, Ignatius de Loyola had taken from the Mussulman religious 
•orders the principles and chief ideas which guided the formation of the 
Society of Jesuits. Indeed this is not the first time that such similarity 
has been observed between the organization and the discipline of the 
Jesuits and that of the Mussulman fraternities. It is one thing to see 
analogies between the development of two parallel religions, and another 
to affirm that the one is the outcome of the other. This latter pretension 
has led th^author into real historical errors in that he sees in certain wirings 
* Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1898. 

•f Jcr^mie, essai po^tique, Le Mans, Hetrot-Gu^net at C“, 1898. 

X Series A: Cuneiform Texts. Vol. IX. (business documents ^.Muraschu Sons of 
Nippur, dated in the reign of Artaxerxes 1 .), by 11 . V. Hilperecht and Rev*. A. T. Clay. 
Philadelphia, 1898. ^ 

§ Fischbacher, Paris, 189S. * 
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of Ignatius only copies or imitations of fragments drawn from Muhammadan, 
works and from the rules of Muhammadan brotherhoods as will be seen 
by the following quotations : 


Mussalman texts. 

Thou shalt be in the hands of 
thy sheikh as a corpse in the hands 
of a washer of the dead (Lwre de 
ses appuis^ by the Sheikh-es-Senussi). 

The brothers shall have for their 
sheikh a passive obedience at all 
times ; they shall be in his hands 
like the corpse in the hands of the 
washer of the dead (Rule of the 
Chadelya). 

Obey thy sheikh in everything he 
orders thee, because it is God who 
commands through his iwice. To 
disobey him is to incur God’s wrath. 
Do not forget that thou art his slave 
(Rules of Rahmania). 

To attain to this perfect obedience 
it is necessary to discard from the 
mind all reasoning, both good and 
bad, for fear that a free scope given 
to nfeditation might lead to error. 
His heart must be linked to, and 
his mind filled with thoughts and 
the image of his sheikh, he ought to 
regard none but him, believe in no 
other and banish from his soul all 
that has not God or his sheikh for 
its object (Rules of Rahmania). 


Texts of Loyola. 

Those who live a life of obedience 
should allow themselves to be led and 
guided by their superior like a dead 
body which is turned and handled 
in any way (Const, de la Comp de 
Jesus, Part 6, chap. i). 

The w^y to spbmit one's mind is 
to think that tlu commafid of the 
superior is the roill of God, It is 
necessary that he who depends from 
the other should be a servaAt (or 
slave) both tractable and obedient, 
in order that the virtues of him who 
commands may pass into and re- 
plenish him. * 


He who would, wiihbut reserve, 
sacrifice himself to God must tender 
Him besides his will his intellect 
also, which is the third and highest 
degree of obedience. This not only 
includes executing his orders but 
also exercising his judgment so that 
whatever the superior orders and 
believes in, shall appear lawful and 
^ight to the, inferior, so that the 
power of will may influence his 
intellect (Letter from Loyola to the 
Portuguese Jesuits). 

Let us convince ourselves that 
whatever the superior orders is just. 
By blind obedience let us reject all 
opposing sefitiments. When it ^is 
a matter of obeying an order of a 
superior, whatever it may be, a. blind 
inclination of the will to obey will 
carry us along heedless of reflection 
(Const., Part 6, chap. i). 


Of what value are these comparisons when we know, for example, that 
the Rahman order was founded in the year of the Hejira 1208 (a.d. X793-94) 
and ftiat of Senussi dates from a.h. 1250 (a.d. 1835) etc. ? How do these 
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documents affect the founder of the religious Catholic order who lived in 
the XVIth century ? We should not have drawn our reader’s attention 
to the errors in Mr. Muller’s book if this work had not given rise in France 
at least to a lively interest, and had it not been the subject on the part of 
historians (not being Orientalists) of some very favourable comments. 
Such errors should* not be propagated without being exjjosed. 

We bring to the notice of our readers the French translation of the book 
by Slatin Pasha on “the Mahdi and Mahdiism in the Sudan.”* It is to 
be regretted that such an interesting work so full of documents and facts 
should be accompanied by such an inadequate map. * 

The third volume of “ Bibliographic des ouvrages Arabes, ou relatifs aux 
Arabes publics dans^VEurope chretienne, de 1810 h. 1885,” by V. Chauvinf 
has appeared. It is* dedicated to Liiqman the fabulists, and to Barlaaiu, 
Antar the romancer of chivalry. This volume, like its predecessors, 
which we have analysed in our reports, is very conspicuous by its copious- 
ness, preciseness of its bibliological information, its analyses of original 
texts, enumeration and study of translations from Arabic aqthors and the 
comparisons made with Western authors. The Barlaam and Antar articles 
we find particularly interesting. 

We may also mention two more interesting Arabic works. The first is 
the “ Histoire de la conquete de TAbyssinie” (XVIth century), by Shihab- 
ed-din Ahmed ben Abd-el-Giider, surnamed Arab-Fagih, published by 
R. Basset, of which only two parts (the Arabic text and French translation) 
have yet appeared.; The second is the Commentary (in Arabic) of 
Maimonides on the Middoth treatise, with the Hebrew translation of 
Natanel Almoli ; this critical edition is due to J. Fronier.§ 

* Fcr et feu au Soudan, traduit de Tallemand par Beltcx, 2 vols. , illustres, Lc Caire. 
F. Diemer, 1898. 

t Liege, Vaillant-Carmanne, 1898. 

J Varis, Leroux, 1897. 

§ Breslau, Th. Schat/ky, 189S. 
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TWENTY-P'IRST REVIEW ON THE 

“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 

CI.ARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 

VOL. XXI.— THE SADDHARMA-PUNDARtKA. TRANSLATED 

BY H. KERN. 

By JOHN BEAMES, b.c.s. (rkt.). 

“The Lotus of the True Law” is not new to European scholars, a French 
translation of it having appeared more than ^half a^century ago, by the 
celebrated Orientalist Eugene Burnouf. As one of the principal scriptures 
of- the Mahayana, however, it merited a fresh translation, especially as 
more MSS. are now available than were accessible to Burnouf.^^ The 
present translator, while making the fullest use of these, acknowledges 
gracefully his indebtedness to his illustrious French predecessor, frc?m 
whose admirable version his own only differs in follow'ing more newly- 
discovered texts. 

The Lotus is one of the earliest of the M.ahayana wiitings. Its exact 
dale cannot be definitely fixed, but the first century of our era would not 
apparently be too old a date for those parts of it which are original, 
namely chapters i-xx., and xxvii. The translator shows that, there was a 
Chinese translation of twenty-eight chapters in existence as early as 
A.D. 265-316, and the vrbole of the present work with the additional 
matter existed in a.d. 250. Although now in Sanskrit, there is evidence 
to prove that it was originally composed in some very early form of Prakrit 
either an archaic Pali, or the strange corrupt Sanskrit GS.tha idiom, more 
probably the former. It is partly in prose, partly in verse, and the latter 
portions are apparently the older, the prose having been added (though it 
precedes the verse in each chapter) subsequently. Indeed, apart from the 
learned arguments adduced by the translator in support of this view, the 
text of the prose itself is alone sufficient to convince anyone acquainted 
with Buddhist writings, such for instance as the Vajracchedika, of its 
comparative lateness. It has all the irritating faults of this class, of work; 
the endless, wearisqme repetitions, the long inflated periods, and the 
Ridiculously exaggerated numbers of everything mentioned. In the fiist 
chapter for instance the Tath^ata is discovered seated at Rajagriha 
surrounded by his disciples. The author begins modestly with only 
twelve hundred monks, but soon warming with* his work he adds two 
thousand other monks, six thousand nuns, eighty thousand Bodhisattvas — 
then sixteen virtuous men, eighty thousand more Bodhisattvas, Sakra the 
rulef of the celestials, with twenty thousand gods, the four rulers of the 
cardinal pointy with thirty thousand gods each, other leading gods each 
whh a train of thirty thousand, and several odd lots of ten or twelve 
thousand,gods ; finally getting tired of this peddling work he launches into 
good round numbers and throws in “ many hundred thousand n\yriads of 
crofcs” of Kinnaras, Gandharvas, demons, and Garudas ! 
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No one throughout the work who has any self-respect deals witl) less 
than “ many hundre*d thousand myriads of -^ons ” of existence, or the 
same number of converts, or anything else that has to.be mentioned. Once 
even, Reeling the inadequacy of such trifling numbers, the writer outstrips 
all bounds and jjlaces his hero “ in the past, incalculable, more than in- 
calculable, inconceivable, measureless yEons ago, nay at a period, an epoch 
far beyond that even.” 

The poetical portions on the contrary are simple, concise, and free from 
extravagances. They are, taken alone, somewhat abrupt as is the nature 
of Sutras, and would naturally require a commentary sj^ch as is supplied 
by the prose portion preceding each chapter. 

Apart from the unreadableness caused by the intolerable style, the work 
is interesting in many w-ays even to the ordinary reader, though his patience 
will be sorely tried by having to pick out the really essential portions from 
ihe enormous mass of conventional padding in which they arc imbedded. 

Th? great innovation, so to speak, introduced by the Mahaydna as here 
expounded begins with an idealization of the historic 'Buddha into a 
Supreme Being who lias existed from eternity and will eiist for ever, 
h^rom time to time he appears on earth in different forms, and after running 
his course •enters Nirvana — apparently only — for he is eternal, and the 
Nirvana which he seems to undergo is relative or with reference to the 
human beings of that particular period only. This view of his nature 
nece.ssitates die conception of Bodhisattvas or beings who by a long course 
of study and preparation qualify themselves for being Buddhas. Their 
principal function is to preach and interpret the law. Their object is to 
save humanity, not as that of the followers of Hinayana, to save themselves. 
It is this humanitarian element in the Mahaydna which appears also in the 
concej)tion of Avalokita the pitying God to w^hom suffering humanity can 
pray and by whom it can be saved. Not only can everyone be saved if he 
will, but he can become a Buddha, and it is his duty to try to become one 
and save others in his turn. 

“ It (the ‘ Lotus ’) admits that from a practical point of view one may 
distinguish three means^ so-called vehicles (ydna) to attain the summum 
bonum Nirvana, though in a higher sense there is only one Vehicle. These 
means are in plain language, piety, philosophy, or rather Yogism, and 
striving for the enlightenment and weal of our fellow-creatures ; these 
means are designated by the terms of Vehicle of (obedient) hearers 
disciples, of Pralyekabuddhas, and of Bodhisattvas. Higher than piety is 
true and self Acquired knowledge of. the eternal laws ; higher than know- 
ledge is devoting one's* self to the spiritual weal of others. The higher 
unity emJ^racing the three separate Vehicles is the Buddha - vehicle ” 
(Introduction, p. xxxiv). 

This teadflng is illustrated in Chapter III. by the parable of a man«who 
seeing his house on fire, and his children playing unconcernedly inside it, 
indtices them to come out by the promise'of toyii. Thus the Tathdgata is 
the father who sees his children playing in the burning honse of the world 
and entices them out of it by the three vehicles, the pleasures of medita- 
tion, emancipation and self-concentration with its results. These are»but 
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toys, the reality which they represent is the safety of the children — Nirvana. 
The parable is a striking one, though it loses much rff its force by being 
told at enormous length with perpetual repetitions. Luke would have told 
it far more impressively in a dozen short verses. 

Parables abound in the Lotus, many of them striking and even touching 
though spoilt in the telling by intolerable prolixity, and still more by the 
extravagant use of the marvellous element so common in the later works 
of northern Buddhism. That wild riot of the imagination which confounds 
lime and space and imparts an air of unreality to the most serious teaching 
is already at work, well as the belief in the efficacy of talismanic spells 
evidently derived from Hinduism, and hardly to be reconciled with the 
more sober parts of the system. Then there are displays of miraculous 
powers, the object of which is not clear \ prophecies as to the future 
destinies of prominent disciples ; and promises of rewards culminating in 
Nirvana, when the faithful follower “ after having revealed perfect enlighten- 
ment and led many scores of beings to perfect rest, himself will be 
extinguished like -a lamp when the oil is exhausted.** And this is all the 
comfort that the Tathdgata has to offer to a world laden with sin and 
misery — extinction ! 

c 

VOL. XXXIII.— THE MINOR LAW-BOOKS. PART I. NARADA, 
BRIHASPA ri. TRANSLATED BY JUIJUS JOLLY. 

Professor Jolly*s labours in the field of ancient Indian law are well 
known, and translations by him of works like these which, though not of 
the first importance, have nevertlieless a value of a peculiar kind, cannot 
fail to be welcome to scholars. 

Though on the one hand not a mere recension of the more famous 
work of Manu, Nslrada's Sniriti is on the other hand a treatment of the 
same sij^bjects so close in many respects to his predecessor's as almost to 
seem a reproduction. Professor Jolly, however, vindicates the claim of 
Narada to originality. He says : 

“Though acquainted with the code of Manu, the so-called^ Narada was 
far from offering a mere slavish reproduction of i^s doctrines in his own 
work. On the contrary the Narada Sniriti must be considered as an in- 
dependent and therefore specially valuable ex]>osition of the whole system 
of civil and criminal law, as taught in the law schools of the period. It is 
in fact the only SmritPcompletely jireserved in MS. in which law, properly 
so-called, is tieated by itself without any reference to the rules of penance, 
diet, and other religious subjects, '“and it throws a new and van important 
light on the political and social institutions of ancient India at the time^pf 
its composition ” (Introduction, p. xv). Then follow arguments ,to show 
that the dale of the composition of the woik is about the fifth, or atdatest 
the sjxth, century of our era, and thus contemporary with tha great law 
books of Justinian. The translation is furnished throughout with footnotes 
consisting mainly of the qncient* and valuable commentary of Asaha>ya. 
in the later chapters, Asahaya*s commentary on which has been lost, other 
commentators have been resorted to. 

Ihe work itself begins with a short preface by the assumed auffior (for 
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its ascription to the ancient sage Narada is of course a mere myth), jbfanu, 
it is said, composed *a code in a hundred thousand slokas, but as this was 
too long for the use of mortals it was abridged into twelve thousand slokas 
by Narada. By him it was handed down to Markandeya, who reflecting 
on the shortness of human life reduced it still further to eight thousand. 
From him again it came to Sumati, son of Bhrigu, in whose time human 
life having become still shorter the work was^ still further reduced to four 
thousand. None of these versions are now extant. The Manu that we 
have contains only two thousand six hundred and eighty-four slokas. 
Ndrada's own work is then represented as being the nioth chapter of this 
primeval work. This is of course in accordance with the usual Oriental 
practice of ascribing a woik to some great man of ancient times with a 
view to enhance its authority. 

The Introduction deals wdth Legal Procedure, Plaint, Answer, and 
Judgment; and Courts of Justice. Here we come across the curious 
provision that the plaintiff in^iy bet with the court on the success of his 
case by staking in writing a certain sum to be pai/3 in Case of defeat in 
addition to the sum in dispute. The defendant may do the* same. This 
may perhaps ex])lain the saying .so common among the natives of India in 
the presenf day that a lawsuit is a game of chance {jud khel). Immemorial 
custom overrules everything, even the sacred law — and even now in India 
there is nothing more potent than dastur. In the rather long list of 
persons exempt from summons nr arrest are some curious cases, “one 
about lo marry/* “ore accused by another,” “one harassed by difficulties.” 
No satisfactory explanation is given of these categories. If a verdict 
contrary to justice has been given the assessors of the court must pay that 
fine (r.e'., a fine on retrial), “because nobody certainly can act as a judge 
without incurring the risk of being punished eventually ” ; a remark the 
truth of which will be sorrowfully admitted by more than one member of 
the Indian Civil Service in these days of progress and enlightenment. 

Then follow eighteen “ titles of law,” the first and most important of 
which is the. law of debt in twenty-six sections. Among these are a 
number relating to evidence both documentary and oral. Si>ecially 
elaborate are the provisions regarding witnesses, these gentry having been 
.appai^entl}^ as unreliable in the sixth century as in the nineteenth, though it 
is not at first sight apparent why among the numerous kinds of people 
who may not be examined as witnesses should be included “ an oilman ” 
or “ one who has bad nails or black teeth ” or “ one who has a limb too 
little.” The indications by which a fafse witness may be known might 
peahaps be valuable to ffiodern Indian judges, though it might be hazardous 
to rely too much on them ; nor is it likely that the long exhortation to tell 
the trifth would have very much effect now-a-days if it ever had. 

Failing*e\^dence the case may be decided by the oath of the plainliff — 
a favourite method of decLsion still in those parts of India where the state 
of the law permits it. Or in important cdses tho ordeal by fire,, water and 
other tests may be resorted to. A long series of rules^ for conducting trials 
by ordeal is given. 

Deports,' partnerships, contracts of service, compacts, boundary disputes, 
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marriage questions, inheritance and criminal offences complete the list of. 
subjects treated of. It is impossible within the limited space available to 
discuss all these subjects. Narada’s rules are in many cases identical with 
those of other law writers, though he is occasionally obscure and not uafre- 
qiiently vague. These faults, however, he shares with other writers of the 
same class, and it must be admitted that in many matters the information 
derivable from a study of his^work is valuable. But in what sense if it a 
“ sacred book of the East ? 

Brihaspati, the other writer included in this volume, is extant only in 
fragments, and though of some importance to scholars as a help for 
deciding critical questions as to the date of the code of Manu and other 
similar points is not of much practical value. -A trawslation was hardly 
called for as the scholars who are interested in the questions on which 
Brihaspati throws light are i)resumably sufficiently acquainted with Sanskrit 
to read him in the original. This is another example of the very extended 
application given to the title of this series. 
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Vols. XXXIX. and XL. The Sacred Books c 
China. The Texts of Tdoism. Translated by Jams. 
Legge. 21s. 

Vol. XLI. 5atapatha - Br^hmaraa. Part III 
Translated by Jllius Egc.kling. z 2S 6d. 

Vol. XLII. Plymns of the Atharva-veda. Trans 

latrd by M.dlLooMioKLD. 21s. 

Vols. XLITI. The .^atapatha-Brahma^/a. Partl\ 
Translated by Julius Eggklino. Price xas. 6d. 

•Vol XLIV. S'atapatha-BrahmaMa. Part' V 

[/« the Press. '\ ^ 

Vol. XLV. The f7aina-Sftlras. Translated fro 

Prakrit by Hermann jACnni. P.art II, xas. 6d. 

Vol. XLVI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. Tim 
lated by Hermann Oldbnherg. 14s. 

Vol. XLVn. Pahlavi Texts. Tnnslated by ^ 
W. West. Part V. 8.s. 6d. ^ 

Vol. XLVIH. RSimanuga’s Scrtbh&shya. Traa 

• lated by G Ti-tiBAurf [/n Prefa!ratiw.\ • 

Vol. XLtx. Buddhist Mabdyana Text. Buddhf 
Marita, translated by E. B. Cowem.. Sukhfivatt-vylAi 
Va^aA^AedilU. etc. , translased by F. Max MUllbj 
Amit^ur-Dhyana-Sfltra, translated by J. TakakoS' 
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.F6r facility of reference we- publish with some of our quarterjy reviews of 
one or more of “The feacred Books of the East** Series, a complete list of them,, 
brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally wSt 
consider to be a useful addition. The Series now stands as follows (ist October, 1898) ; 

THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* 

(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. Max MOller.) 


First Series, Vols. I.— XXIV. 8vo, cloth. 


Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part III. los. 6d. 


Translated by | 

Translated | Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. Trans- 
lated by L. H. Mills. 12s. 6d. 
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-THE PIONEER* OF THE SHORT AND RAPID 
ROUTE TO INDIA AND THE EAST. 

By Agnes E. Waghorn. 

f 

Any man who has a set purpose in life is to be envied. When, to the 
knowledge of what he wants to do, he adds a determined will, an extra- 
ordinary perseverance, a sanguine temperament, and indomitable energy, 
we may feel sure that his labours will not be ,in vaif^ Few men have 
possessed the above qualities in greater force than the subject of this 
sketch. Born at Chatham on the 7th June, 1800,* Thomas Frederick 
Waghorn, at the age of 12, became a midshipman cn board Her Majesty's 
ship TYgris, and served on the home and West India stations. At ‘the 
early age of seventeen he passed as lieutenant, and during the Burmese 
War, being attached to the flotilla of the Arracan division, did valuable 
service. He planted the first gun on a hitherto inaccessible rock at the 
mouth of the Arracan river by hoisting a 12-pounder from the dedk of his 
ship to a perpendicular height of 220 feet, and it still serves as a landmark 
for ships entering the river. 

About this time he seems to have first begun to ponder on the great 
idea of his life. This was steam navigation, as applied to more rapid 
communication with the East. For several years, however, he had no 
thought of any route but that round the Cape, his aim being to accomplish 
the voyage to and fro between Calcutta and London in six months. Capt. 
Johnson of the JLnierprize had already made the attempt, but the voyage 
had occupied 114 days to Calcutta, that being only the average time taken 
by the best sailing ships in the India trade. The project was therefore 
laid aside, those who embarked in it being threatened with heavy pecuniary 
losses, and a notion prevailed that the plan was unpracticable. Now, 
during the Burmese War the Enterprih^ was employed by the East India 
Company to convey troops and stores up the river from Rangoon, and on 
board, says the Standard^ was a most active and intelligent officer of the 
name of Waghorn, who took up the subject with characteristic ardour, and 
availed himself of the opportunities he now had for ascertaining the defects 
and capabilities of such vessels as the Enterprize, Capt. Johnston spoke 
of Lieut, Waghorn as a man of pel severing industry and unshaken self- 
possession in the hour of danger, and the justice of this opinion was fullyt 
borne out by his subsequent career. 

As soon as the peace set him at liberty he took leave to England, 
arriving^ at home on April 10, 1829. Before leaving India he had lud his 
proposals before a public me.eting at Calcutta, and, receiving some encour- 
agement and support from tl^e subscribers to the Steam Navigation Fund,* 
also held meetings at Madras, Mauritius, the Cape, and St. Helena. In 
England he Visited various towns, endeavouring to stir up popular feeling 
in favour of his scheme, but without much success. The mercantile 
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classes applauded, but the Post-Office authorities were opposed to steam 
navigation, and the Court of Directors of the East India Company, with 
the exception of Mr. Loch, were lukewarm, though* they voted the necessary ' 
steam machinery for one vessel. He addressed His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Court of Directors, and undertook to perform the journey to India by the 
proposed overlar^d route, in order to acquire a practical knowledge of it, 
and to form an opinion as to the establish ryent of steam-boats on the Red 
Sea, for at that time it was usually supposed that navigation on that sea 
was neither safe nor practicable. The postal laws compelled all vessels 
sailing to and from India to take letter-bags free of «ny sea-postage. To 
start a steam service to carry letters would be an impossibility unless 
postage were charged, and thus the Government did not see its way. 

After much disoouragement of various kinds, Waghorn was rejoiced to 
receive an intimation that he should attend before His Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Revenue to give evidence on the subject of his scheme. 
The Commissioners considered his plan worthy of consideration and trial, 
and infoimed him that they would specially recommend* it to the ensuing 
Parliament of 1S30. Meantime, in September, 1829, he received notice 
from the East India Company that he would receive their patronage, and 
they only wanted a plain, sailor-likc report of his voyage. He had 
arranged with the manager of the General Steam Company for the use of a 
steamer to take him from Marseilles to Alexandria at a cost of ;£^i,ooo, 
which the^East India Company would grant. But as the Steam Company 
now held a meeting and advanced their charge to ;£^i,5oo, Waghorn, 
thwarted, but not baffled, determined to depend on his own resources, only 
asking for a courier’s passport, which he received from the India House, 
with desj^i^tches, on the 28th October, and on that same evening he 
started on the journey which was to prove the practicability of his 
cherished plan. 

The Continental part of his journey had to he done by posting, and the 
difficulty he experienced in procuring carriages and detention for the 
signing of his passport caused numerous and vexatious delays. He had 
intended to cross tht* Simplon to Genoa, but learning at Paris that the road 
was impassable through falling avalanches and broken bridges, he chose 
the longer route over Mont Cenis. 

In spite .of all this, he contrived to arrive at Trieste on the tenth day 
• from London, and proudly records the fact that he put a copy of the 
Times only so many days old into the^hands of the British Consul at that 
place, expedition which that gentleman said he had never before heard of, 
^>elayed here again *by the failure to catch an Austrian brig which had 
sailed -a few hours before his arrival for Alexandria, and on which he hoped 
by posting to Pisano to secure a passage, he persuaded a Spanish vessel 
bound* fof the same i^lace to start in forty-eight hours. A tedious passage 
Of sixteen days brought him to Alexandria. Here he hjred donkeys, an^jl 
proceeded to .Rosetta in search of the tonsu?-General, Mr. Barker, follow- 
ing for the first ten miles the low, swampy ground .which borejers the sea, 
resting a few hours at a caravanseri, and then along the Egyptian shore to 
his destination. At Rosetta disappointment awaited him, for nothing had 
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been h^d of the expected steamer from India. Having rested during 
7^ hours, he here engaged a boat to take him down the*Nlle to Cairo, the 
Rais or Captain agreeing to put him on shore at that place for sixteen 
dollars, and to receive nothing if he did not do this in three days and fipur 
nights. 

He made it his business to attend personally to the navigation of the 
boat on the Nile, and on this subject says, There is no river in the world 
perhaps that baffles description on this head more than the Nile. It is 
sometimes at its mouth at Rosetta draught of water of ten feet A northerly 
wind blowing from tlje Mediterranean would completely choke this up, and 
even raise a sandbank in its place, stopping the whole navigation at Alex- 
andria by not allowing even a passage for the jerms or cprn-boats to arrive 
there ; this will continue till the torrents gather in consequence of the 
check thus experienced, and again open the same passage by the strength 
of their pressure. ’ The boat grounded off Shallahan, where there are 
shoals, and an adverse current forced it to tack continually, so that after 
five days Waghorn^ patience seems to have been exhausted, and giving up 
the Nile as hopeless, he again hired donkeys and rode on to Cairo. 

Here again he was told that nothing was known of the expected steamer 
EnUrprizCy and he therefore determined if possible to make his ^ay with- 
out her. On the 5th December he left Cairo on camels for Suez, and at 
sunset pitched his tent on the desert six miles on the way. At day-dawn 
be travelled on about thirty-four miles, and again halted. The next day he 
journeyed thirty miles, and in the evening pitched his tent four miles from 
Suez. The desert of Suez commencing from Cairo is a gentle ascent for 
about thirty-five miles of the way, then a gradual descent until you arrive 
at the plains of Suez. A tent is indispensable for the traveller, to shelter 
him from the sun’s rays by day and the heavy dews at night. Antelopes 
Waghorn observed in paities of about a dozen each, and partridges in 
coveys of six and seven, but nowhere did he see them on the wing. They 
were not eaten by the Arabs. 

At Suez, no steamer having been seen or* heard of, our pioneer deter- 
mined to make the voyage down the Red Sea in aa open boat. This he 
hired from the agent of the East India Company, a Copt who was obliging 
but extortionate. The boat in question was not worth when new fifty 
dollars, but the agent asked the sum of three hundred and fifty dollars for 
the loan of it to Juddall^ Her dimensions were forty feet long by eight, 
broad. She had one mast and seven men as crew, including a pilot. 
Thus he started on a voyage of 600 'miles, guiding himself by the sun and 
stars ; and when a mutiny threatened on board, queKed it by showing hir 
pistol and explaining that it would be used on the first sign of disobedience. 
He resolved to sail down the centre of the sea, in hopes of meeting^ the 
EnUrprize between Suez and Corsire. There was little chance ef missing 
her, for the sea itself is only fifteen miles broad at Suez, very gradually 
{Widening to no more than thirty froAn the Arabian to the Egyptian sides as 
ftr down as the point of Ras Mahomed- 

Extracts tvom the boat’s log journal tell us with what luck this hazardous 
voyagq^was made : * * 
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^*X>6e« loth. Mkde sail with N.W. wind at noon live miles. ^ 

•• Dec. irth. Steady N.W. windsp steering down centre ol sea, ayerage 4t 
bone. Mount Aghnb S.S.W. five or six leagues. Noon 1^ ah* 43'. Increasiag bueeee. 
9 hauled down large sail, hoisted small one, wind half gale ; anchored under the 
high land of Zeyte, not thinking it safe to venture through the straits of Jubal by nig^t^ 
also wishing to see these straits by day. 

**Dec. latb. Hoisted small sail, steered N.E. to get into the centre of the sea prior 
to rhnning through the straits, sea very high* boat taking in much water in eonseqitei^ 
of the heavy wind and sea. At 9 a.m. bore op S.^.£. and ran through the straits p a s ri n g 
the islands Assoon, Jubal, etc., to the E., but Phadwan to the W., the sea being too high 
for us to run down the centre of the sea. Lat. at noon 27* 24^ ; run nearly ninety miles 
this'twenty-four hours, although at rest all night ; the clusters of the Jaffateen blands to 
Che S. six miles distant. 

“ Sunday, 13th Dee. Strong N.W. wind half a gale, but scudding under storm-saiL 
Anchored for the night and lost two anchors. 

‘M4th Dec. At daybght hoisted sail, having been drifting without since we lost 
anchor ; running close along the shore, Jafiago Hills abreast. Sunset, laid the boat to 
for ehe night. 

** X4th. Made all possible sail, and at 10 a.m. entered the port of Corsire.** 

At Corsire the Governor told Waghorn that the expected 

every hour, and here he waited seven days and a half. He then again 
embarked in the boat for Juddah, a distance of 400 miles. Favoured by 
fine steady winds and settled weather, in less than four days the boat was 
anchored at Juddah, close to one of the £. 1 . Company’s cruisers, the 
Benares. The captain of this vessel informed Waghorn that the Enterprize 
was not t:oming at all, having been found defective on her arrival at 
Bombay from Crlcutta. He must have congratulated himself that he had 
not waited for her at Suez ; but here, overcome by fatigue and disappoint* 
ment, he fell ill. I'hc captain and officers of the Benares nursed him with 
the greatest kindness, and after a delay of thirty days he sailed with them 
from Juddah, but had only cleared one harbour when a brig was sighted 
coming under all sail towards them . This proved to be the Thetis from Bom- 
bay, which had been sent with despatches in lieu of Enterprize^ and which 
now took Waghorn on board, and conveyed him without further adventure 
to Bombay, which place he reached on the 2xst March, after a journey from 
lA)ndon of four months and twenty-one days. Forty-two days had been 
wasted owing to the non-arrival of the steamer at Suez, but it was now 
satisfactorily proved that despatches could be conveyed to and from India 
evdn by courier, were the service well organized^ m about half the time 
that had hitherto been employed. The day before Waghorn arrived at 
Bombay Commodore Wilson on the steamed from that place 

^to Suez, which trip jj^e performed with signal success. So far, the credit of 
havii^ shown by practical demonstration the feasibility of running steamers 
between Bombay and Suez is due to Commodore Wilson, but the exeperi- 
ment^wqpld have in all probability borne little fruit but for the unbounded 
eneigy of Waghorn.* He now threw into his advocacy of the ^ed Sea 
yfoute all>the admirable energy and perseverance for which he was cqp* 
spicuous. He returned to England with despatches, and delivered them 
within three months. 


* Lowe's ** History of the Indian Navy.’’ 
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He ilm idsited the principal towns of England, and again hdd meetings 
and e:i^ 1 kined his plans* He had brought with him a testimonial of 
thanks from the Governor in Council of Bombay, and says he expected 
to be received with open arms, especially at the India House. ^ 

Judge, then, of my surprise,*’ he continues, on being told by the 
Chrirman of the Court that the India Company required no steam to the 
East at all. 1 told him that the feeling in India was most ardent for it ; 
that the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, had done me the 
honour to predict that if ever the object were accomplished, it would be 
by the man who ha{l navigated the Red Sea in an open boat. To all 
this the Chairman replied that the Governor-General and people of India 
had nothing to do with the India House, and added that if I did not go 
back and join their pilot service, to which I belonged, I should receive 
such a communication as would be by no means agreeable to me. 

On the instant I penned my resignation, and placing it in his ha^ds, 
told him that I would establish the overland route in spite of the India 
House. This avowal,” says Lieut. Waghorn, “ most impolitic on my part 
as regarded my individual interests, is perhaps the key to much of the 
otherwise inexplicable opposition I subsequently met with fro^ those 
whose energetic co-operation I had every apparent reason to rely on.” 

In this no doubt he was right. He now devoted his every endeavour 
to the promotion of his cherished scheme, hoping that he might be the 
means of bringing our distant settlements in closer communicrtion with 
the mother country, and with each other. He proposed Ancona on the 
Adriatic as the best starting-point for steamboats plying to Alexandria, 
and calculated that the journey to Bombay might be made in forty-four 
days. This was seven years before the accession of Queen Victoria. This 
journey can now be done in less than thirteen days ! 

He spent three or four years in travelling to and fro between England 
and India, and in perfecting his knowledge of the different routes. In 
1835 lu Egypt, whither he went without official recognition, 

but rather, as he says, with a sort of official stigma on his sanity, for in 
spite of his having proved the contr^. Government officials had pro- 
nounced the Red Sea to be unnavigable, and the East India Company’s 
naval advisers declared that if it were^ the north-westers peculiar to .those 
waters, and the south-west monsoons of the Indian Ocean, would 
swallow up all steamers*; and as if this were not enough, the company 
laid documents before Parliament showing that Waghorn’s scheme was un- 
practicable because coals cost z. ton at Suez, and took fifteen months 
to get there. On this to Egypt Waghorn went, and forthwith succeeded in^ 
carrying coals to Suez on camels’ backs at a cost of ^4 38. 6d. a ton”.*^ 
**From that hour to this,” says Waghorn, writing in 1849, **the^8ame 
plan, at^the same and even smaller cost, has been purs^ued in respwt of 
all the coals of the East India Company, the saving in ten ye^rs being ^ 
three-quarters of a* million sterling. Is between the estimated and actuat 
cost.”* * • 

At this time one of the most extraordinary men our century hasi pro- 
« * Lowe. 
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* 4 uced 9 W Padia^ in Egypt. Bom in Roumelbt ^^^>4 
dealer in tobacco*he be^me, on Bonaparte^s inTanon of Egypt, Cokmrii or 
Bym Basha of thm hundred men sent to Egypt by the Porte. Pxeieiit at 
ABouldr, he distinguished himself and received promotion, and ten yeaio 
' later found himself master of Cairo^ elected Pacha by the people, in which 
office he was confirmed with hereditary succession by firman from the 
Pdhie. He was intriguing, treacherous, cmel, and cunning, quick to see what 
men could be useful to him, and unscrupulous in his methods of gaining 
them, appearing at times to be actuated only by love of his adopted 
country and other equally honourable motives, whilst in fact he farmed 
the land for his own benefit. No sooner was he in power than he called 
on all the landed proprietors to place the titles to their estates in his 
hands, and straightway abolished them. For this arbitrary act he obtained 
high praise from the French sycophants who surrounded him, and who 
hqped to use him as a tool to lower the power of England, and to obtain 
for France the command of the route to the East. But Mehemet All had 
the foresight to predict so early as 1815 that Egypt would ultimately be 
held by the English. • 

Having possessed himself of the whole land, he caused it to be culti- 
vated by the peasants, then leaving them barely enough for subsistence^ 
the fruits of their labour were swept into his own treasury. 

He ruled with an iron hand ; robberies and murders were almost un 
known. ^If a village or district were the scene of an outrage, that village 
or district was made to suffer. So unlearned was he that up to the age of 
forty be could not sign his own name, yet he established schools, and even 
caused a small gratuity to be paid to parents who sent their children. 
These schools wete not only pnraary, but special and preparatory. 
Hospitals were supported and encouraged by him ; though he ground his 
people to the very dust, he was a generous master, and an affectionate 
father. Madden speaks of his pleasing manners and prepossessing ap- 
pearance, but says, When disturbed in mind, his scowl is what no man 
would willingly encounter.” Such was the man Waghorn now determined 
to win over to the support of his scheme. He therefore entered his service, 
gained his esteem, and then, knowing that a regular traffic across the desert 
could not be carried on without the favour of its inhabitants, betook him* 
self to the tents of the Arab tribes, made them his friends, and lived 
* fimongst them for three years. Thus he obtained their consent that the 
mkils should pass unmolested through their country. It is much to be 
regretted that Waghom has left no record of his experiences at this time 
* of bis life. With tfie exception of the journal kept during his memorable 
tr|^ Journey. v& the Red Sea to Bombay, there is no diary or note of his 

low induced the Pasha to allow him to open a house of jgency at 
Suez, and to establish caravanserais at points between Suez and C^ra He 
**alao btult bouses at Cairo and Alexdhdria ibr the saffi deposit of letters, 
and on the completion of his arsangements had^ the gratification of con- % 
ducting from Bombay the Earl of Munster and a party of fifficers by the 
new route across the detkrt 


doings 

He 
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^ He plMed a vessel of his own in the Mediterranean to ply constantly 
betweeif Afarseilles and Alexandria, an instance, says tKe Tlfivfer,^ of seal 
and enterprise which deserves to be well rewarded. In June, 1837, a piece 
of plate^ value xoo. guineas, was subscribed for and presented to him t^in 
recognition of his great services in promoting the improvement of com- 
munication with India.” 

la 1838 Mehemet All, whose prejudices against the regular transit of 
passengers through Egypt had" been successfully overruled by Col. Barr, 
aided by Col. Campbell, British Consul-General, now suffered a revival of 
his fears to frustrate their transit He thought the English would convert 
the rest-houses into forts, and they had to be abandoned. The old way of 
travelling was resumed. Passengers were transportecL by dromedaries. 
Upon this Waghom sought and obtained the Pasha's leave to establish 
English steamers on the Nile, and the tedious formidable journey became 
a pleasuie excursion. A large iron boat of 130 tons, tracked by four horses, 
conveyed travellers from Alexandria by the Mahmoudieh canal to Alfieh 
on the Nile, whence an iron steamer took them to Boolak, the port of 
Cairo, and here .a steamer was always in readiness to convey those coming 
from India down the river. There were three ways of travelling between 
Cairo and Suez : by small spring-carts in sixteen or eighteen hours, by 
donkey litters in thirty to fifty hours, and by dromedaries in twenty-five to 
thirty hours. 

This, however, by no means satisfied Waghorn. The TUmes correspondent 
at Caito writes on the 5th November, 1844, that the chief subject of 
interest at that place was the project of improving the Desert transit, and 
he encloses a copy of a letter from Waghorn to the Pasha of Eg3^t, which, 
in its impetuous determination to overrule all objections and to conquer 
all difficulties, is so characteristic that it shall be given in full : 

*' You asked me fur a letter last evening. Hus is the letter I promised your Highness 
in my interview with you. 

The time is now come, the British Government requires the shortest route to the 
East This is only to be got through your dominions, Egypt being the centre and high- 
road between China to the East, and America to the West. Eleven years ago your 
Highness projected a railroad over the desert 8r Suez. The time has now arrived to 
execute it. 

*'Let no political object stop its execution; do it, and you will make Egypt the 
empoiium as it was of old. 

**Thi8 I write confidently Messrs. Rothschild, the most extensive fanciers la 
Europe, can find you the money, either in London, Paris, or Vienna. Should you doubt 
it, I have been assured by them it can be dope^ 

** The railroad through Egypt must come. I beg your Highness to reflect on this, in 
order to hand your name to posterity as a greater man, beyoiM any sovereign in any^ 
European country. * 

** Political, commerdal, and domestic relations between the East and West call ujnn 
you to do this work. « , 

** EgypVhas already become the highroad for Governor-Generals, Officials, and their 
dependents, also for letters, valuable merdiandise, etc., between Europe and the East 
and West. . ’ „ ‘ 

^ Let m railroad be consolidated acquiring |pformatioa from the first-rate engineers 

of Europe— Messrs. Stephensdn or Brunell* 




* TfmiSt 5tb May, 1837. 
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. “You eoaatfy ia destined to rile. ^ 

“Knssia, Aiistrie« Pniwie« England, Anexiea, and all other oonntries excep? Franee, 
wish for this railroad. France knows that if it is made, Trieste trill become wfa^d 
Marsedto now is. liook to the map of Europe for the truth of these obienratioiis, and {f 
your Highness will place younelf or me in communication with both financiers and 
engineers, you will have ample proof that it will pay your country, and be the means of 


more, wealth and commerce than now is foreseen. 

The diplomatists would keep your Highness from its execution. Reason calls on you 
to do this work. By it you will attract the whole* world to this country, destined 1 
believe to rise among nations. 

** Whether your Highness makes this railroad between Cairo and Suez or not, it wSU 
come to pass by time, as certainly as the sun rises. • 

** Seize the opportunity at once, and eflect it. In your dynasty of Egypt it will come, 
as certainly as these linm are wmtten. Money, If wanting, is to be had, and the execution 
of a railroad from Cairo«to Suez, will send your name down to posterity greater than any 
act I can remember in ^odem history. 

“1 seek no emolument, no honour, no credit Your Highness stands forward among 
rulers /or what you have done. Complete this railroad from Cairo to Suez, and Egypt 
Will eertamly become greater. 'Who can predict the benefits it may produce? I am 
only a humble man telling you these ideas. I feel that every word here expressed comes 
from my heart, as I hope it may carry conviction to your feelings. Circumstances cadi 
upon you to make this railroad. With humble respect, 

• ** Your Highness's humble servant, 

“Thomas Waohorn.” 


The railway was made, in part at least, within a few years, but was con- 
verted by ^bbas Pasha, successor to Mehemet All, into a means of extract- 
ing gain, and the fares charged were so exorbitant as to defeat its object. 

It was now possible to make the journey from India to England vifi 
Marseilles in thirty-five days ; but the French, animated by hostile feelings 
towards England, placed so many difficulties in the way of this route that 
Waghom, indignant, turned his thoughts towards that by Trieste. 

Receiving only rebuffs from the English Government, he turned to , 
Austria for assistance, and with greater success. The London Mail of 
April 24, 1846, says, “The restless energies of Lieut. Waghorn have taken 
a fresh direction. He is agitating for the establishment of steam communi- 
cation with the AustraKan colonies from Singapore vid Batavia, Wednesday 
Island, and Port Essmgton to Port Jackson. Meanwhile, this officer is 
not relaxing one iota of the exertions be has been making for improving 
the oyerland route to India. He is as sanguine as ever, and fully deter- 
mined on demonstrating by a series of experiments* the advantage of the 
Trieste route over that by Marseilles. He is the man to do it if it can 
done, for he does not hesitate at ordmary difficulties, nor will he allow 
himself to be influenced by either public indifference or official apathy* 
Despite* opposition in every shape, he has the moral courage to persevere. 
Such*men are invaluable in their generation.” 

In tha year 1845 he sailed for Alexandria in order to receive the mail 
which left Bombay on the 1st October, and to prove his contention that 
the new route vi& Trieste was the more^speedy. The Timeslot Nov. 1st* 
speaks of the excitement and interest caused in commercial circles by this 
race. |le brought the mail to England in 99I hours, four days In advance 
of the ordinary mail vift Marseilles. The French were not uninterested, 
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for des Dibats^ Nov.| 18451 attached great importance to this 

trial journey, as imperilling the continuance of the mail route through 
France, but the transit from Alexandria to London took 290 hours, owing 
to the bad organization of French 8team-*8ervice, inferior rate of siiling^ 
and the strictness of the French quarantine laws. Then came a sugges** 
tion from Barcelona that the mails for India should be carried throngh 
Spain. By this time Wagho^ had come to the end of his own resodrces ; 
in fact, he was pecuniarily a ruined man. He had married a woman of 
fortune, a devoted wife, who willingly sacrificed her all to further her 
husband’s projects^ So embarrassed were they that, fearing an execution 
in their house, their plate was sent for safety to that of a friend. For this ^ 
trial trip vifl Trieste the Times^ ever a generous friend So Waghom, supplied 
the funds. The trip was made in January, and in the*following month he 
was presented with jQzoo by the Court of Directors. For the last seven 
years he had carried the mails, and perhaps the E. I. Company, knpwing 
their intention to deprive him of this privilege, gave him this sum by way 
of consolation. *In March, 1847, the directors of Austrian Lloyds were 
granted concessions for forwarding the Egyptian and Indian mails, and a 
semi-monthly courier service was established. ^ 

Superseded in this, Waghorn set about providing easier means of transit 
and more comfortable accommodation for travellers. He may be said to 
have created the passenger traffic, but again was superseded by an 
influential company under the patronage of government. Impoverished 
and in debt he applied for assistance to discharge obligations contracted in 
the public service and whilst waiting the result of his application retired to 
Malta, seeking there with his wife the rest and freedom from care, which 
he hoped might restore his shattered health. In the year 1849 a pension ^ 
of £200 a year was granted to him by Government, and one of the same 
amount by the East India Company. He only lived to draw these allow- 
ances once. He returned to England, landing on Christmas Day, 1849. 
But he came only to die. At first it was thought that his iron constitution 
and irrepressible energy would stand him in good stead and conduce to his 
recovery, but it soon became apparent that though ^in the prime of life he 
was worn out He expired on the 7th January, 1850, and was interred 
privately at Snodlands near Rochester. • 

On the i8th August, 1888, a bronze statue of Lieut. Waghorn, erected 
by public subscription, was unveiled by the Earl of Northbrook. The 
statue is erected on a rising groun^, near the railway station, and only a 
short distance from the house in which Lieut. Waghom was bora. On the 
base of the statue is the inscription ; ^ 

**Thoaist Frederick Waghorn, Lieutenant R.N., Pioneer and Founder gi the 
Overland Route. Bom at Chatham 1800. Died Jannaiy 7tb, 1S50.” 

The end was a very sad one when we consider the immense *benefits 
which he was the means of conferring on his country. Probably the 
‘resolute will which was th^ keynote of his character was not a little tlie 
cause of hjs non-appi:eciation by the authorities. He knew so well that 
what he wanted to do could be done that he was intolerant of a^difference 
of opinion. A man who begins an argument* with ** You will not get me 
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to bdieve ” is more.likdy to create opposidan than to convince. .Hoir> 
ever that may be, one can only feel sorry that so luefiil a life should have 
ended in sudh Utter disappointment * t 

Bodi pensions died vrith him. The India OSice, however, granted his 
widow a pension of ^£'50^ and a munificent Government, in recogmtioa of 
the “ eminent services ” of her late husband, awarded her the sum of ^^25 
per annum. This fact having been rather severely commented on in the 
press, another £15 was added. 

There is endence that M. de Lesseps when in England as a young man 
(he was five years junior to Waghom) attended at least* one of the latter’s 
meetings, and supported his plans. He is believed to have said that to 
Waghom he owed His firsf inception of the Suez Canal. He erected his 
bust at the southern entrance, and it bears the inscription, “ Au brave 
Lieutenant Waghom.” 
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By the late E. B. Landis, m.d. 

There was born, in the prefecture of Tan Ouel in Chjroung Chyeng To, 
in the year 1600, a child who was destined to play an important p(ait in 
the history of his own native state, as well as in that of China. Of the 
ancestry and early history of Im Kyeng Ep we know very little. He was, 
as indeed the children of Korean nobility all are, sent to school at an early 
age, but he cared little for the sedentary life of a student. His early 
training was therefore almost entirely due to his widowed mother, and she 
certainly deserves much praise for her success. He was very fond of her, 
and whenever he was appointed to an official position or entrusted with a 
mission far from home, his first act was to visit his mother, some of .these 
interviews and farewells being very touching. Such conduct is the more 
remarkable in the far East, because a rigid system of propriety represses the 
growth of natural affection, — the relations between parent and child being 
there fixed by rule, so that the principles of duty and responsibility take 
the place (especially amongst the educated classes) of parental love and 
filial affection. Im’s family, although belonging to the class of patricians, 
were poor, and supported themselves by farming, an occupation which is 
regarded in the East with respect, and as second only to that of,^he scholar. 
Being poor, and seeing that her son gave promise of great things, the 
mother can scarcely be blamed for instilling into his mind, from his earliest 
years, the following lesson : Men are born that they may aspire to great 
things, and serving the king with fidelity attain a name that will find an 
honourable place in the records of the nation. Why should they be content 
to be born, live, and die, like the trees of the forest ?’’ At the age of 13 
we find the youth practising archery and horsemanship by day, and at 
night neglecting the orthodox classics for treatises on the art of war. We 
are not surprised therefore to hear that at 18 years of age he was successful 
in passing the examination in archei^ which was held periodically in the 
capital ; but to come out, as he did, at the head of the list of successful 
candidates was remarkable for a youth of his age. After this success, he 
received an appointment as one of the Guards of the Royal Prison in which 
he was doomed in after years to meet an untimely death. After a short 
visit home to acquaint his mother with his success, he entered on his 
duties, and held this post for a few years, during which he led an uneventful 
life. He was next appointed to the Lieutenancy of Paik Ma Kang in his 
native province. Here he found more scope for his ambition, and soon 
succeeded in making a name for himself by his wise and good administra- 
tion, ^fld the encouragement which he gave to agriculture, a ment which 
is most highly regarded in Korea as well as in China. The Board of War 
Vay about this time seekii^ for R suitable person to hold an important 
military position on the mountain of T^en Ma, near Song To, and repair 
the fortifications which had been destroyed by the Japanese some thirty 
years^before. Ouen Tou P’yo, who was thmi Minister of the Right 
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suggested to the king the name of Im Kyeng Ep, and the king approving 
he was appointed td the cbaige of this fortress and ordered to repafir it as 
quickly as possible. Before leaving his former post at Paik Ma Kang be 
gave^ feast to his soldiers, sitting down in their midst and drinking with 
them. This, and similar acts, explain the affection and good-will which 
Im Kyeng Ep always won amongst his soldiers. He mixed with them, 
joining in their pfeasures and sharing their burdens, with an absence of 
reserve rare indeed in an Oriental official. After this feast he took charge 
of the fortress, but before commencing the repairs he again gave a feast to 
the workmen. In Korea it is the invariable rule to begin an important 
work 'with feasting, and so far Im was only following^ the custom of the 
labouring classes, ^ut wq read 6f an action following the feast which we 
can scarcely believq to have taken place in Korea, where patriotism is 
practically non-existent. We are told that Im killed a white horse, and 
that he and his men drank its blood whilst taking an oath to be faithful to 
each^other and to the king.” After more feasting they set to work, the 
Government at Seoul aiding Im by sending skilled workmen and every- 
thing needful. The historians say that each one laboured *•* as if he were 
doing his own work instead of that of the Government,” a phrase which 
contains world of meaning to any foreigner who has lived in Korea and 
been under the necessity of employing natives by the day. The youthful 
Commander of the Garrison laboured with his men, making himself useful 
in every possible way, and even carrying stones, so that in less than a year’s 
time the fortifications were in perfect order. Another feast and gifts to 
the workmen followed, with complimentary speeches on both sides. It is 
said that the king was filled with admiration for his new servant when he 
heard of the energy displayed by him. 

The eighth moon had now arrived, and with it the time for the trans- 
mission of the annual tribute to China, an acknowledgment of allegiance 
which Korea had continued with few interruptions for more than a thousand 
years. The tribute mission usually started from the peninsula about the 
eighth moon so as to allow a sufficient period for unforeseen delays in the 
journey and yet arrive before the winter solstice, when the tribute was 
offmd to the Fmperor. As tribute-bearer this year the king appointed 
Yi Si Paik. The journey to Nanking, the capital of China at that time, 
was not a trifling one, for it will be remembered that Korean craft were very 
^ail and utterly unseaworthy. Add to this the distance to Nanking and 
the frequency of storms at that time of the year, and we have a journey 
which few would care to undertake ^luntarily. Yi Si Paik being com- 
manded by the king would not decline ; and it is an indication of the con- 
fidence placed in Im Kyeng Ep that he begged him to accompany the 
mission. Nothing was more to the liking of an adventurous spirit like Im 
than a journey of this kind, and he required little urging. After ofc|taining 
the king’s consent and paying a farewell visit to his mother, he started with 
the tribute-bearer and reache<l Nanking safely in the nihth moon. Tbit 
was in 16x4, and deputies firom the /low rising State of the Manchus (which 
at this period of history was always known in Korea as Ho Kouk or the 
Land^of*the Northern Barbarians) arrived with tribute about fh|same 
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time; briogins aleo an earnest request for troops to aid thm in an expedi-» 
tion q;ainst the Ka Tal> a tribe of nomadic Turks ftom the vaU^ of die 
Oxus, who constantly threatened Northern China* These requests for 
troops by tributary states from their suzerain are a recognised priiqlege, 
and we frequently read of them in the history of fiur Eastern States, espe- 
cially of Korea. The requests were always complied with, unless there 
were good reasons to the contrary. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that so late as i624^the *Manchus regarded China in the light of 
a suzerain power. Hoang Cha Myeng was at this time in charge of the 
entertainment of the Korean envoys, and he introduced Im Kyeng Ep to 
the Emperor as a fifi: man to be placed in command of the Chinese soldiers 
whom it was intended to send against the Ka Tal. ^In order to under- 
stand why so youthful an officer (of whose abilities peither the Emperor 
nor Hoang Cha Myeng could have known anything save from report) was 
entrusted with this difficult and responsible office it is necessary to consider 
the condition of China at that time. It was near the close of the 'Ming 
dynasty, when the brave and warlike spirit of two centuries before had given 
place to corruption and effeminacy. Every Chinese dynasty passes through 
the same stages. First a time of war, during which they secure the throne 
by deeds of valour and acts of bravery, which cause admiration^in all who 
read of them. This is followed by a period during which the arts of peace 
are cultivated, with only an occasional battle or expedition against the 
border tribes. The third and last stage is one in which the Emperor 
feeling secure gives himself up to the delights of the haiem, leaving the 
Government to his officials, who use their power only for personal aggran- 
dizement while the State suffers from intrigue and corruption. It was to 
this stage that the Ming dynasty was reduced m 1624 ; and it can readily be 
seen that none of the officials had sufficient patnotism to seek the com- 
mand of so arduous an expedition. Had one less effeminate than the rest 
volunteered, he would have excited the apprehensions of the rest lest he 
should utilize his army in rebellion against the State. There was therefore 
no opposition to Im’s undertaking this difficult campaign. It was an expedi- 
tion from which many might have shrupk, for it involved a long march to 
the far north against a hostile tribe whose fighting powers, both before and 
since, China has had good reason to fear ; for it gave one dynasty to that 
country and made several more totter on their thrones. But it suited well 
the adventurous spirit ^of Im Kyeng Ep ; he foresaw, however, that thq 
Ka Tal might not be his worst enemies, and that the Chinese subordinate 
officers and men might refuse to be ied by a man who was a foreigner, and, 
as they considered, a barbarian. He frankly told Che Empeior that he 
must be invested with absolute control. The Emperor, whose thoughts 
were more occupied with his harem than with the outside world,** un- 
hesitatingly gave him a sword which carried with it the privilege^of«capital 
punishment at the discretion of the wearer. In order to impress the 
soldiers with his* power. In) drew « this sword in their presence, warning 
them that he would tolerate no disobedience to his orders. After thanking 
the Emperor for his fiivours, a formality which is always observed upon 
appointment to office, the expedition started fo» the Manchu capital,* which 
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the htstoriaiis say ms 3,700 li dtstant. The Mandiu king came out to 
meet Im, and escorting him into the Palace, treated him with due hbnoiit 
and tespect The Korean Commander-inohief wi^ however, anxious to 
compjete his task, and making his stay in the Manchu Capital as short as 
was consistent with propriety, he started for the battlefield. The Manchus, 
with that characteristic which has so often distinguished them since that 
tim^«aUowed their friends to do the work which should have been done 
by themselves whilst they stood by and encohraged the allies with empty 
compliments. Im Kyeng Ep pitched his camp at a place called Syem 
Kok, right in the face of the enemy. For a day and a night the opponents 
faced' each other, doing nothing save giving the chall&nge, and receiving 
the answer, and in t^is way working themselves up to the fighting-point of 
passion. The challenge and its answer are so childish and ridiculous that 
I will not quote them, but merely give their substance. Chyouk Chai, the 
Ka Tal Commander, abused Im for his presumption in thinking of coming 
to bfttle with him — ^and advised him to return and spare his own life as 
well as the lives of the Chinese with him. Im Kyeng Ep retorted in 
boastful language that Chyouk Chai knew not what he was talking about. 
Messages passed backwards and forwards until the combatants thinking 
they had feached a sufficient pitch of passion came to blows. There was 
heavy fighting for some time, but save that two of the KaTal officers were 
killed no advantage had been gained on either side. Chyouk Chai soon 
saw that if he wished to win it was necessary to either kill or capture Im, 
whose constant presence in the thickest of the fight inspired the troops 
with a courage which it was impossible to overcome. An opportunity soon 
presented itself when the Commander-in-chief and his bodyguard became 
separated from the main body of the army. Chyouk Chai took advantage 
of this, and falling on them forced them still farther back. This was a 
critical time for Im, for he was separated from the main body of his army, 
and almost surrounded by the Ka Tal. He was however equal to the 
occasion, and retired in the direction of a pass, where by a wise forethought 
he had placed a division of the army previous to the battle. On reaching 
this, pass the Chinese .suddenly attacked the Ka Tal from their cover, the 
onslaught being so sudden that the Ka Tal became confused and were 
conqpelled to retreat. The Chinese quickly following up their advantage 
the retreat became a rout. During the pursuit Im had the satisfaction of 
Uying ^Chyouk Chai’s head at his horse’s feet ^ith one blow of the 
Emperor’s sword. 

The historians say that Che killed wSre innumerable, but this is only an 
Oriental way of sayingo^* many.” The losses of the Chinese are not recorded. 
The tendency to exaggerate the losses of the enemy and minimize those of 
the Aarrating nation continues to the present day, as is well known to 
those who«have read either the Japanese or Chinese reports of ^tdes 
during the late war. 

««To return however to Im Kyeng Bp. After the battle he generoosl}^ 
released all the prisoners taken, bqt exacted a promise that they would 
never again take up arms against China or any of its vassal states. Re* 
turmn^ to the Manchu Court he was lauded for his bravery, and htmours 
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were showered upon him. An iron monument was erected to him, and he 
received many gifts, which however he divided amongst his soldiersL He 
also received one of the highest honours which it is possible for an Eastern 
monarch to bestow on' a subject, namely the gift of a cup of wine fropi the 
king’s own hands. Im Kyeng Ep then returned to Nanking^ where fresh 
honours awaited him, and after being feasted and praised at the Chidese 
Imperial Court, he set out for his native country, and reached it«safely 
after a month’s journey. He was the bearer of a letter to the king of 
Korea, in which his exploits were fully described. His reputation was now 
established. He had undertaken a difficult task and accomplished it sue* 
cessfully, receiving great honours from both the Manchu king and the, 
Chinese Emperor. It would have been strange indeji^d if Korea had not 
imitated the example of China, to whom she looked a$ the embodiment of 
all perfection, in honouring the successful general. Im Kyeng Ep was 
therefore promoted. 

It was just about this time that Kim Cha Chyem, the Prime Minister, 
began to plot against the state, but fearing Im he dared not move as long 
as the latter remained near the Capital. Circumstances favoured his plans, 
for the Manchus, with that ingratitude which has always characterized 
them, had come to spy out Korea preparatory to an invasiM. The 
Governor of Wi Ju, not knowing what course to take, reported the facts to 
Seoul and asked for instructions. The king hastily summoned his council, 
who were unanimous in the opinion that there was no man better fitted to 
deal with the emergency than Im Kyeng Ep, especially as the Manchus 
knew his ability as a soldier. Im was therefore appointed Governor of 
Wi JU| and was also placed at the head of the Coast Defences, whilst Kim 
Cha Chyem was made Commander-in-chief of the army. Im lost no time 
in repairing to his frontier post, the Manchus retiring immediately on bis 
arrival. He was not to be deceived, however, into thinking that they had 
permanently gone, and drilling his troops daily prepared himself for any 
emergency. Hfe had not waited many days before a small body of Manchus 
again made their appearance, and were speedily captured. After rebuking 
them for their ingratitude he sent them back with a warning that any fofure 
attempt would not be dealt with so feniently. When the Manchu king 
heard of this threat he was very angry, and immediately sent 7,000 troops 
to punish Im for his impertinence.” In due time th^ arrived at the 
Yalu, and challenged the Governor of Wi Ju to a battle. The challenge 
was accepted, and the Manchus were soon put to flight. In their haste to 
get away many of them fell into the water and were drowned. The 
Manchus raised another and a larger army, and a Council of War was held 
which came to the decision that the route by land was inadvisable for 
several reasons, amongst which the fear of Im was not the least Yong 
Kol Tai was therefore placed at the head of an army which was sent by sea. 
He received strict injunctions to strike a decisive blow as quickly as 
possible, before even the nem of bis landing could reach Wi Ju. « « 

After the first defeat of the Manchu Torce Im very well knew tbat^it 
would not be Ipng before a second army was despatdied, so he continued 
bis daily drill of the troops. AU the walls of the city and the fortif&ations 
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of the neii^bottfbedd were tepeired idiere neownry, aod the erM «h«l 
ammmiUicm ngutaMy inspected* The Coor^ however, were livif^ itt « 
fool’s paradise, imagining that as the Manches wete defeated there would 
be no furthm trouble. The lessons taught by the Japanese invasion seemed 
to have been lost, for no sooner had the excitement of the Manchu defeat 
passed away than the king and nobles abandoned themselves to mosiG, 
dancing, and plotting. This is characteristic of the Korean at the present 
day. He is unable to draw lessons from past experience, and pursues his 
childish pleasures, not thinking of danger when it is not at his gates. It is 
due to this defect in the national character that the lives of Im Kyeng Ep 
and ‘a few others stand out so prominently. Had there been men of this 
stamp in Korea at J;he present day the history of the late Japanese imation 
might have read differently. 

In the midst of this feasting and merriment at Court the people o£ the 
Capital awoke one morning to find the Manchus before the East gate of 
the %ity. “ They came,” say the historians, like the incoming tide, 
carrying death and destruction with them.” The people were pSkalyzed 
with terror, and knew not what to do. In the confusion which ensued, 
fathers and sons, husbands and wives, elder and younger brothers, old and 
young, Iclit sight of each other in their haste to get away. It was a time of 
terror and confusion, the people fearing for their lives and the Royal 
Family for their ancestral tablets, the loss or destruction of which meant 
the downfall of the dynasty. The king, however, wisely determining that 
his life was of more value than the tablets, fled with a small retinue to the 
fortified mountain of Nam Han. Many of the people, with the soldiers 
who had not already fled, followed them. The Queen and the three Royal 
Princes fled to Kang Hoa, taking with them the ancestral tablets, which 
were temporarily buried on that island. A large number of the people 
having no place of refuge were compelled to remain at the mercy of the 
barbarians, and if half the stories related of the Manchus by the historians 
be true, the title of ** barbarians " is more complimentary than they 
deserve. 

Vong Kol Tai sent a division of the army to Kang Hoa after the Princes* 
whilst he besieged Nam Han. The Kang Hoa division had no difficulty 
in landing on the island, for Kim Yeng Chin the Governor at that time^ 
drovmed his terrors in drink, leaving the island and the Royal family to 
take care of themselves. The Queen and the tftree Pnnces were taken 
prisoners without difficulty, and sent under guard to Yong Kol Tai, who 
had encamped on the plains of Son§; P’a in front of Nam Han. Yong 
Kol Tai now made thAt best of his opportunities and sent a message to the 
king demanding his surrender, and threatening in case of refusal to put 
the *three Princes to death. Kim Cha Chyem, who, it will be remem- 
beredi, wav Commander-in-chief of the army, was not thinking of defence^ 
but of how he could make the most of this opportunity to further his own 
ends. The king was indeed m a sad plight*. He was besieged by thi 
enemy without, and within all his ministers were divided amongst them- 
selves, thoughts of personal aggrandizement taking the pUase of Ipyalty to 
dse king.* To add to his* difficulties the ft>od was becoming exfc^usted. 
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Ooe of his ministers advised fighting to the last as more noble than 
suriaider, but he was one amongst many, and his sug|estion was treated 
adth scorn. On the asst day of the xsth moon of 1636 the hing signed ' 
a letter of submission and sent it to Yong Kol Tai. The latter had a 
monument erected on the plain of Song Fa, commemorating the king’s 
Bubnfission and lauding his own ability in boastful terms, which was standing 
until a detachment of Japanese soldiers destroyed it in the late war. Vhe 
king was permitted to return to his palace in the capital, and the Queen 
was released and sent with him. Not so the Royal Princes, for they i^ere 
carried off as prisonq^ to Peking. The king was compelled to sign articles 
of submission to China, which were dictated by Yong Kol Tai. What 
these terms were we are not told, but from others both^previous and sub- 
sequent, we come to the conclusion that it was simply an acknowledgment 
of the suzerainty of China with an annual tribute mission and the use of 
the Chinese calendar. 

Of all these events Im Kyeng Ep, at Wi-Ju, was in profound ignorance. 
In fact^ he was daily expecting the return of the Manchu army. Yong 
Kol Tai had killed all the guards of the signal fires as he marched, and 
placing some of his own men in charge fiashed signals of peace to all the 
pxt>vincial capitals. Such a state of ignorance could not, howdVer, con- 
tinue when refugees from the capital began to spread the news m the 
provinces. And when Yong Kol Tai had received the king’s submission 
he rather encouraged the spread of the news, so that in his march back to 
China the people might fear his power and consequently render his army 
all the aid possible. We are told that when the news reached Im Kyeng 
Ep he wept. But he was determined that the Mancbus should not return 
to their country without a blow. 

Having received the king’s submission, Yong Kol Tai started for China 
with the 'Crown Prince and his two brothers as hostages. There was 
sorrow in the Royal Family, not so much on account of affection, as because 
the king was now growing old, and in case harm befell the Princes he 
could no more hope to have a son to offer up sacrifices to hia shade. It 
must not be understood that Koreans ste entirely devoid of love between 
parent and child. I have met with many instances in which the affection 
displayed was most touching, but amongst the educated classes as men- 
tioned before this emotion is warped by a false system of education.* 

The king was unwilling to trust the Princes to the care of the Chinese* 
alone, and Yi Yeng, a tutor to the Crown Prince, was sent with them and 
made answerable for their safety witb his life. The army, in its march to 
China, traversed the well-known Peking Road by wfty of Mo Hoa Koan 
and Hong Chyei Ouen, passing the prefectural cities of Ko Yang and 
P’a-Chyou ; and crossing the Im Chin River, they soon arrived at*Kai 
Syeiig«(the modem Song To), where they halted for a day. "Reisuming 
their march, they went by way of Pong San to P’yeng Yang, where another 
Salt WES made, after which ^they sthrted in the direction of Wi Ju. Im 
had placed pickets at intervals along •the roads leading into Wi Ju, who 
were instructed to inform him as soon as the Manchus were in sight It 
was nqt long before news of their approach was brought. HaetUy atesmbling 
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his acmy, ho marched oat to meet them. As they neared Wi J0| thqr 
sounded the drams of victory in a manner most irritating to Im* Vho was 
already annoyed at having b^n outwitted. The^Mancbus, however^ never 
dreamt that Im would dare to oppose them, for Yong Kol Tai had taken 
good care to acquaint Im with the fact of the king's submission, and of 
the presence of the Royal Princes with the army. They were taken tqr 
surprise when Im fell upon their army, killing right and left. The attack 
was so sudden that the result can ^ell be^imagined. The Manchus were 
dispersed and ded. Im thinking that he had inflicted sufficient punish- 
ment upon them retired to Wi Ju. As soon as Yong Kol Tai could 
copect his scattered army, \ie did so, and pitched liis camp about lo li 
from Wi Ju. A ^ounci^of waV was held, and it was decided to send the 
king’s letter of submission to Im, and demand why he opposed the will 
of his sovereign. This had not the desired effect, for he accused them 
of having forged the letter. The Crown Prince was now sept that Im 
nii|;ht be convinced of the king’s submission. By this time his anger had 
cooled down somewhat, and he thought of the danger tp which the Princes 
were exposed, so sheathing his sword, he sent word to Yqng Kol Tai that 
he would oppose him no longer. The Manchus, without a moment’s 
delay, Crossed the Yalu, and marched towards Peking, doubtless very 
glad to get beyond the reach of this fiery Korean. Before parting with 
the Princes, he promised that he would bring them back safely to Korea, 
a promise which he afterwards fulfilled. When the Manchu king heard 
of the opposition offered by Im, he was very angry, and threatened Yong 
Kol Tai with* dire punishment for not exterminating this army of Koreans. 
His anger soon cooled, however, for he could not afford at that time to 
lose his general, nor did he care to undertake another expedition into 
Korea. He had more important projects on hand. There yet remained 
Nanking to be conquered before the whole of China was brought under 
his sway, and he could in truth be called Emperor. Knowing Im’a 
attachment to the Southern Court, and his hatred of the Northern on^ 
he thought of a plan by which he could humble and punish this haughty 
general, and be hin^elf the gainer. He sent an envoy to Korea, which 
be now reckoned as a vassal state, requesting that Im be sent with 3,000 
Korean tioops to aid him in his operations against Nanking. The king 
was fn a predicament To refuse was to incur the displeasure of his 
^ suzerain, and expose the country to another invasion ; whilst on the other 
hand he knew Ira’s value, and did not wish to have him leave the country. 
He called a Council of his Ministdlrs, who decided that as Korea had 
given in its allegianee to Peking, the request must be complied with. In 
this Qouncil Kim Cha Chyem, the Prime Minister, was especially active in 
advocating the above course^ for he wished to get rid of Im in order to 
have a fireer hand amongst the soldiers, who were most loyal ^ to the 
Governor of Wi Ju. Im therefore set out for Peking, after receiving a 
•charge from the king to send back the Priijces if possible. He arrived 
safely, and was immediately sent to attack Pi To near ^fanktng. The 
Manchu king, however, did not Umt this expedition entirely to Im, but 
sentMfh it a body of {Manchu soldiers as well. Now the defence cf 
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Pi To was entrusted to Hoang Cha Myeng, the sworn firiend of Im ; but 
the Manchu r^ler nevea dreamt of treachery^ for he knew that Int was 
absolutely in his power. ^ He had, however, reckoned without his host, 
for as soon as Im approached Nanking, he sent a letter secretly to Hoapg, 
telling him the circumstances of the case, and asking him to make a 
pretence of submission, after which they could discuss future action. Im 
then led his army up to that of the Chinese, and, hilling into all aorta of 
traps which were laid for him, Ihe loss to his own army was great. He, 
however, took good care that these losses should be amongst the Manchu 
soldiers, and killed quite a number of them with his own sword, pretending 
afterwards that he was not able to distinguish them from the Chinese* in 
the thick of the fight The corruptions of the ing Cpurt had however 
extended to the army, and there would indeed have been little opposition, 
had not Im led his men into the traps laid for them in the blindest way. 
It was not long before the Chinese army offered their submission, and 
Hoang Cha Myeng signed articles to this effect, and sent them to Pekibg. 
Im, after several days of feasting with his old friend Hoang, led his own 
soldiers back toJCorea. 

When the Manchu king received the articles of submission signed by 
Hoang (which it will be remembered were only a pretence in order that 
Im might get out of his trouble with honour), the Manchu Lieutenant 
told the king that most of the soldiers who fell in battle were Manchus, 
and accused Im of treachery. He related how Hoang Cha Myeng, who 
had the reputation of being an able general, had submitted witH scarcely 
a blow and practically no loss, and, further, that Im had immediately 
returned to Korea with his men without first reporting to the Manchu 
king. After inquiry, the Manchu sovereign despatched an envoy at once 
to Korea, demanding that Im be sent to Peking to ansiver the charge 
brought against him. Had the king wished to disobey the order, there 
IS no doubt he would have been able to oppose the Manchus successfully, 
for the soldiers were to a man loyal to Im, and would undergo any amount 
of hardship for his sake. But he adopted a course which could only 
inspire contempt. He decided to send >Im back to Peking as a prisoner, 
tm, however, was not going to run the risk of death without an attempt 
at escape. Before leaving for Peking, he managed to secrete a knife in 
his purse, and one night just before reaching the Yalu River, which 
separates China from Korea, he cut the cords with which he was bound, ^ 
and succeeded in escaping. Travelling along the least frequented roads 
by night, and secreting himself by dky, he reached Song Ni San in his 
native province. Here he took refuge in a small Buddhist t6mple. lu 
was a retired spot unfrequented by visitors, and inhabited by only j or 4 
monks. The abbot, named Tok Pou, thought it strange that so noble- 
looking^ a man should wish to become a monl^, but said nothing, and, 
shaving his head, admitted him as a disciple. For the sake of safety and 
solitude it was Im^i practice fo retise into the forest by day, only appear* 1 
mg In the evening in time for his food, after which he immediately lay 
down to resk. eSuch a' course naturally evoked curiosity in Tok Pou's 
mind, who one day asked him the cause of it. The only answer ke^hould 
elicit was : ** Wait, and one day you will knew all about it.^ 
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Wc must now«however return to the envoy %{Jho was charged Vtth t}te 
duty of taking Im back to China. He seatched everywhere, but finding 
no trace of him was compelled to return to Peking, and report the fimts 
of the case to his Royal Master. The latter, it is needless to say, was 
furious at being again thwarted, but had little time to indulge in vain 
regrets, for by fhis time he had found out that Hoang Cha Myeng, far 
from submitting, was growing more powerful every day, and unless his 
army was soon conquered, the Manchu dream of Empire would soon pass 
away. He was therefore kept busily employed in organizing an expedi- 
tion against Nanking. In the meanwhile Im came* up to Sam Kai, and 
Yong San, near Seoul, dressed ‘as a monk, and having made friends with 
a broker, confid^ to him that a merchant from Yen An had promised 
500 bags of rice Vor the use of his temple, but that he knew not how to 
get it to Song Ni San. If the broker would furnish him with a boat and 
30smen, he would be glad to give him 250 bags as payment. This was 
too good a bargain for the broker to refuse, and as soon as it was con- 
cluded Im returned to Song Ni San to bring Tok Poy with him — an 
unwise step, which he afterwards had cause to regret. They left Yong 
San ostensibly bound for Yen An, but really for China. Im himself guided 
the boat past Yen An, whereupon the boatmen demanded an explanation. 
Throwing aside his overcoat, the boatmen were dumbfounded to see 
standing before them a man in full armour instead of a monk. Drawing 
his swordf he made known his identity, telling them that he wanted to go 
first to Nanking and afterwards to Peking to bring the Princes back to 
Korea. He also threatened them not only with his vengeance, but with 
that of the king of Korea in case of their refusal. The boatmen had very 
little desire of going to China, but Im’s threats prevailed. They put out 
to sea, and in due time reached Nanking. The governor of the maritime 
province, near Nanking, had them thrown into prison as pirates, but Im 
managed to get a letter delivered to Hoang Cha Myeng, who immediately 
released them. He soon found that a great change had come over China. 
The Mancbus had absorbed the country little by little until now only a 
small district remained besides the capital, and a Manchu army was being 
raised to take this as well. Hoang had no time to amuse himself with 
Im', so leaving the latter near th'e Capital, he started to check the advance 
of the Manchus upon Nanking. In the meanwhile Tok Pou, the Buddhist 
^xlonk whom Im had brought with him, was planning treason with the 
Manchus. He told them all about 4 m and his plans, and promised to 
deliver him into thqir hands for 1,000 ounces of gold. The Manchu 
king offered 2,000 ounces of gold if Im was delivered to him. Tok Poo 
forg|id*A letter purporting to be from Hoang Cha Myeng, begging Im to 
come tp bjs assistance immediately, as he was wounded. This letter was 
sent by a messenger to Im, who having suspicions that all might ^ot be 
y^j^ht imprisoned the messenger. From fe^ of torture the messenger 
confessed that Tok Pou had sent him. Im, therefore, had Tok Pou 
arrested, who on being beaten confessed that he 'had written the letter. 
Instead gf putting this trpaciberous monk to death as he fully deserved 
Im generously released him. 
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Tc^ 'Pail repeated the same ruse a seccmd time. When Im received 
the second letter, he feared that Hoang might really be in danger, and 
taking a few men with him started for the Chinese camp. That night 
about the 3rd watch he was suddenly awakened by a number of Manchu 
soldiers who had come, according to an arrangement with Tok Pou, to 
take him. Seizing his sword, he cut right and left before he was finally 
overcome. He was however ckptured, and sent as a prisoner td Peking. 
The joy of the Manchu king knew do bounds when Im was brought before 
him, but was soon turned to anger under the taunts of the Korean General. 
The king demanded' service from Im, who scornfully refused it, adding 
that he would aid the Chinese against him. F9r that purpose he came 
to China, and for that purpose he would ever exert p^inself. Im was 
ordered out to execution, but the king could not help admiring the 
indiiTerence and fortitude with which Im regarded this order, and, staying 
the executioner’s hand, had the Korean cast into prison. ^ 

Although the Mgnchu king had absorbed most of the Chinese Empire, 
yet it was far ficom pacified, and isolated bands of rebels were springing 
up everywhere. There yet remained a great deal to be done in order to 
make his throne secure. He therefore wanted able men, and especially 
did he want Im. The king changed his tactics, and Im was feasted and 
treated as a prince generally. This was an opportunity which he could 
not allow to pass, and therefore was constantly entreating the king to 
allow the Korean Princes to return home. The king, wishing to*conciliate 
him as much as possible, consented. Their joy at returning was, however, 
tempered with sadness that Im was not permitted to join them. Before 
leaving Peking the Princes were each told to make a request, and if it 
was within the power of the king to grant it he would. The Crown Prince 
begged fdr some of the gold and silver ornaments and vessels of which he 
had seen so many at Court. The other Princes united in begging that 
the Korean prisoners taken during the invasion of a few years before be 
released and allowed to return home. These requests being granted, the 
Princes started for home. Great was the joy at the Korean Court at 
their return. The king however was vexed at the Crown Prince for his 
covetousness in asking for gold and silver, and, deposing him, elevated 
his younger brother to that position. 

In the meanwhile Inf had begged that Tok Pou the monk, who had so 
treacherously betrayed him, should be put to death. This request the' 
Manchu king also complied with. ' Nothing however could shake Im’s 
loyalty to Korea, and he steadily refused to enter theiJdng’s service. Noyr 
the Manchu king had a daughter who was of a marriageable age, and her 
father could think of no more suitable husband than Im. But the tier 
bluntlj refused, saying that he had one wife living in Korea|.aQd that 
Oriental proprieties forbade two wives. This could not be gainsaid, and 
After, great reluctance, the (Manchu king, seeing that it was useless tp 
tamper with im’s loyalty, permitted him to return home. 

Kim Chft Ohyem knew well that if Im returned hu own plots would bd 
unsuccessful, so he tried by every means in his power to get the king to 
condemn Im for treason in aiding China against the suzerain jppwer* His 
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efli:trt« were however uiuuoceisfiil ; he was only censored for his pkids. 
Hh was completdy over-shadowed by Im, anif determined to takea'deefoive 
step. As Prime Minister and as Commander-in*cfaU^ of the ansy he 
possessed a great deal of influence, and therefore he sent some of hie 
myrmidons to seize Im as soon as he crossed the Yalo. This was don^ 
and he was secrptly hurried oflT to Seoul and cast into the Royal PriaoU in 
utter ignorance of the cause of his arrest. The Idng however knowing 
the date of Im*s departure from Peking, was daily expecting news of him, 
and sent one of the Councillors out to welcome him in the lung's nsaae. 
Thu man fearing Kim Cha Chyem, did not take the message but simply 
report^ that he could obtain no news of the returning general. 

Now Im, after ^e was thrown into prison, was refused everything, even 
water to drink, but the following morning the keeper of the prison having 
pity on him, told him all about Kim Cha Chyem's plots agmnst him and 
against the throne. Im succeeded in escaping from his confinement and 
proceeded to the Palace, where the king at that moment was reedving his 
Ministers. He asked the king to tell him the catue of b% arrest and 
impruonment. The king was thunderstruck when he heard of the arrest, 
and demanded of his Prime Minister the cause. Kim Cha Chyem 
scarce!^ knowing what to say or do, faltered out that he had given orders 
to have Im arrested and had meant to inform the king that morning. 
Acting thus on his own authority the Prime Minister had greatly over- 
stepped ^is limits and been guilty of a great ofience. For this he was 
ordered to confinement in the Royal Prison and Im was released. But 
the Prime Minister’s influence was not at an end yet, and Im had scarcely 
left the Palace before he was again seized by some of Kim Cha Chyem’s 
fellow conspirators and hurried back to prison, being nearly beaten to 
death. Both Yi Si Paik and Ouen Too P’yo, the Ministers of the Jjcft and 
Right, knew of this, but fearing the power of Kim they refirained from 
telling the king. The Crown Prince (who was grateful for his release as 
a hostage) would have gone 10 his benefactor, but the king requested him 
to wait until the following day as Im was tired after his long journey, and 
ipwas right that he should be allowed a day of entire rest. Unfortunatdy 
Kim Cha Chyem bad ordered Im to be beaten at intervals during die day, 
and the same night, about the third watch, Im died from the woun^ 
reqeived. , This was the 36th day of the ptb moon of 1646. 

Kim Cha Chyem immediately bad the body*removed to Im's Seoul 
residency and a messenger was despatched to tell the king that Im had 
committed suicide. When his death became known there was geanine 
•sorrow both at Couft and throughout the country. Both the king and dm 
Crown Prince sent some of their own clothing in which to shroud die 
body, and an edict was issued that he should be buried with Royal honours. 
The Boird of Rites was also ordered to appmnt a man to oifo gfwrifiees 
duly at his tomb for a period of three years. 

•* The king was yet in ^[lumuice t>f th» true caule of Im's death, 
acc^»dn {4 the statement of sulfide. A few days after die ftinetal 
howler the king was troubled by^a dream, in which Im*ap^eased befoie 
him and demanded vengeance. On tdling diis dream to Yi ^ faik the 
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.'MRopil^ moraing the latter informed the kbg as to the real cause of 
de^ and die Prime Minis^s plots against the thronh. This was quite 
n rerelndon to the king, and be immediatdy otdered Kim’s anestt who 
’ confessed under torture all that Yi Si Paik had already rei^aled. All of 
*Klm's relatiTes, together with those of his wife and mother, were put to 
death, in accordance with the law for punishing rebels iq force in Korea. 
Kim himself being the murderer of Im was handed over to the family of 
the latter for vengeance. The result of this can be imagined. He was 
takmi bound before Im’s spirit tablet and his crimes enumerated one Iqr 
one, after which he was disembowelled and his body mutilated in the most 
savage manner possible. His bmies were ground to powder and scattered 
to the four winds of Heaven. The history of dm is ^onduded by the 
suicide of his wife immediately on hearing of her husband's death. A 
memorial gate and temple were erected to her honour. 

Thus closes the history of one of the most famous of Koreans. I have 
made allowance for Oriental imagination, and have avoided giving some of 
the details tthich have a strong suspicion of colouring. There yet remains 
sufficient to show us a strong, though reckless, character, in whidi them is 
mudi to admire. 

I must add that a memorial temple is erected to Im and his wiA on the 
island of Kang Hoa. Here his spear and sword are preserved, as well as 
a suit of dothing and his portrait. 

Noth. — In speaking of the lack of affection existing between Korean 
parents and their children it will be remembered that I only speak of the 
upper classes, who are educated in the Chinese classics and look op to 
Churn as an inftillible guide. Amongst the lower classes I have seen many 
instances of affection displayed equal to, if not superior to, those of the 
West. I have no doubt but that in the upper classes affection exists, but 
it is invariably stifled. 
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At a meeting of the East India Association held at the Westminster 
Town Hall on Monday, June 27, 1898, a piy>er was read by C. W. Whish, 
Esq., I.C.S., on the “Necessity and Possibility of Reforms in the Police 
Administration of India,’* the Right Hon. Lord Reay, G.as.i., in the chair. 
The .following members among others were present^ Sir R. K. Wilson, 
Bart*, Sir George Parker, Sir John Tyler, Sir Raymond West, Lt.-Colonel 
A. T. Wintle, Majoi Tranchell, Mr. R. N. Cust, Mr. A. K. Connell, Mr. 
H. R. Cook, Mr. El Creasy, Mr. T. J. Desai, Mr. Virchaud, R. Gandhi, 
Mr. John William Harris, Mr. Anthony Hunter, Mr. Ernest T. Lloyd, 
Mr. P. J. Mehta, Miss J. Meyer, Mr. Mulla, Mr. Nazar, Mr. J. B. Penning- 
ton, Mr. B. B. Pant, Mrs. A. E. Whish, Mr. H. N. Shah, Mr. Sardnisinjiji, 
Mrs.^Eckford, Mile. L. Jaquieur, Mr. Hitz, Mr. R. B. Majumdar, and Mr. 
C. W. Arathoon (Hon. Sec.). * 

For Mr. Whish’s paper, see p. 262. 

The cSatrman read the following letter from Sir Lepel Griffin: “I 
have carefully read the paper, and it is one of those practical, suggestive 
kind which are of the most value, and which our Association should 
encourage. ^ There is no doubt that our administration in India is heavily 
weighted by the unpopularity attaching to the police, who are rapadous 
and corrupt, and it would be a great blessing if reforms were made in the 
line suggested by Mr. Whish — increasing pay so as to diminish temptation 
and discouraging police intervention in the petty cases which could much 
better be disposed of by the village elders, without any interference of 
magistrates or police at all. I thoroughly sympathize with this paper.” 

Sir Raymond West com)plimented the reader of the paper on the ex- 
tremely impartial view he had taken of the matter, and on his desire to 
elidt discussion. There were, however, a number of observations in the 
paper with which he felt it difficult to agree. The general character of the 
police in India, he thought, was pretty much the general character of the 
people, ud unless the general character of the people could be elevated 
the cbaractei^ of the police would not rise to a very high standard either of 
. ^ciency or morality. Certain intellectual gifts and a moral sense of 
responsibility were indispensable. TJ^ere must be intelligence in the 
Government, and with it there must be an effective co-ordination and 
organization. Two observations in the paper called for some remarks, dne 
was as to the necessity for the reduction of the areas. In the part of 
India^th which he was acquainted the areas under police government 
were reghlafed by the apparent necessities of the population, and ifiithey 
were made^^arger thb station officer would be placed at a greater distance 
frdm tho^ who required his aid, and the peoplb would be less inclined to 
make complaints. It was said that the police officer; were oblig^ to pay 
blackmafl to certain persons. That, he thought, would indicSite imbecility 
at headqmCrters. It could hot be said to be the case in the BcHObiV 
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Pfesidracy ; whether it was so in Madras and Bengal be did not know. 
There was a gentleman# pre^t» Mr. Rogers, who had "had to de with the 
police for many years, a^ho would no doubt bear him out in saying that 
such blackmailing as was denounced in the paper was absolAely impoapible 
id the Bombay Presidency, and if it could be prevented there, it coul^ by 
proper arrangements, be prevented elsewhere. With^ reference to co- 
ordination, he thought co-ordination amongst the officers of different* por- 
tions of a district, and amongst the officers at the head of different districts, 
was far more necessary now than before. When be was in charge of the 
Judicial and Police Department of the Government of Bombay, he 
endeavoured to make the co-ordination of the police and the mutual 
working of one district with another more effective tljgn it formerly was. 
That was a point of the greatest possible importance, because the police, 
who had to keep the irregular and criminal classes in order, should be 
placed in a position to work together at least as efficiently as was the case 
with the criminal classes themselves. It had been said that the inv^tiga- 
tion of petty cases was made a means of oppression of the people. He 
would draw attention to the fact that the police had no right to interfere 
in petty cases without an order from the magistrate. What was wanted 
was that the magistrate should exercise a proper supervision. <t was not 
so much a police as a magisterial matter. No doubt the basis of improve- 
ment in India must be sought rather in a readjustment of magisterial areas 
and functions than in mechanical improvements of the police. It was 
sometimes difficult to find a magistrate. The investigation of offences by 
magistrates ought to be at fixed centres, where people knew that they would 
find a magistrate on particular days of the week, and where their cases would 
be investigated with care. They had only to refer to paragraph 15 of 
the pap^r to see that prevention could be effectively earned out withoui 
oppression in India. As to taking security from unconvicted persons for 
good behaviour, he asked so long as they had a police as corrupt as they 
were described to be, what would be the result? Any man who could 
give security for good betiaviour would every now and again receive a visit 
from a hungry policeman whom he wduld have to feed. It would require 
extieme caution. He had had opportunities of seeing how police surveil- 
lance worked under the French system in Egypt, and the conclusion he 
had amved at was that it was sometimes made an instrument of oppression 
there. He entirely concurred in the remark that statistical tests were over- 
done in India. They were, however, required to enable the department 
to know what its subordinates were doing. The great evil was that these 
statistical reports were paraded in the face of the public and commen*i‘ed 
upon by Government as conclusive, and there could be no greater mistake 
than to suppose that when they had a row of figures they had solved all the 
problems of the universe. The police should be kept in strict subordina- 
tion to the courts of justice The remedy for the evils complained of was 
* U> give greater {kiwer to the judicial element in local government^ which had 
not had the weight it deserved. No doubt the subordinate judged as a rule 
had the cdnfidence of the people, and there was no reason why the subordhiate 
magistrates should not equally command that confidence. ^Tfte whdle 
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Administration of tho magisterial and judicial system in the criminal d^rt- 
ment needed the invigorating influence of a strong representation at the 
centre and hea^t of each local government The oA^nization of two classes 
of people, the village police and the disciplined polue, had been referred ta 
In many parts of India there was an old existing native system of village 
policy which had* never been thoroughly combined with the disciplined 
police. He had not stayed long enough in* India to effect that combina- 
tion, but It was one which should be carried out, because the village police 
were acquainted with the habits and character of the people, and could 
give more information than the discipline police on such a subject. He 
thought that a system of Watch -Committees in the large towns of India 
would be a great reR>rm. 

Major Tranchei.!. (late Superintendent of Police, Ceylon) described 
the system in Ceylon, which he said was very much the same system as 
that which the author of the paper had depicted. Taking them all in all, 
they had found that the police in Ceylon did a very fair amount of good 
service with regard to the criminal population in Ceylon, which was par- 
ticularly active and very cunning. There was, no doubt, bfackmailing in 
some instances, but he had always found that where a charge of blackmail- 
ing was brought up, it was because the man had done his duty well. 

Mi. Creasy (late Superintendent of Police, Ceylon) thought the co- 
operation of village police and regular police was an object which should 
be aimed at. 

Mr. RoCtERS concurred generally with what Sir Raymond West had said. 
The state of things that was described in the paper was inconceivable, at all 
events to a Bombay man. It did not exist there. There was no blackmail- 
ing in Bombay. He did not know what might be the case in the North- 
Western Provinces. In Bombay the police did know the people, but it 
appeared from the paper that the police in the PanjJib did not know the 
people. The Bombay system was this ; the police charges were co-ordinate 
with the revenue charges. The Collector of a district was also the Magistrate 
of the district, and he had under him invariably a police supenntendent If 
it Were a large district* the superintendent had one or two assistants under 
him. As to the regular police inquiring into small cases, that was not the 
cas^ in* Bombay. It was the business of the village police to report the 
caseA to the* district officers. It was the business oi^ the Superintendent of 
Police to keep the Magistrate of the district informed of what was taking 
place, and it was the business of the4Magistrate to see that he and the 
other police did their ^uty. If any serious crime were reported, the police 
superintendent himself would investigate it on the spot. A complaint was 
madjp. in the paper of the size of the charges, but there was nothing of 
that soft IP Bombay, each Taluka having its omn Chief Constable and 
staff. • 

^^Mr. ErW£st T. Lloyd (late of the Bqpgal Cml Service;) wished to spea^ 
as a witness to the good character of the l/orth-West police. He had 
been in the North-West Civil Service as a Magistrate, and he di^ not think 
the poitce were as bad as^ they had been represented. lie agreed with 
Mr. Whish as to the abolition of statistical tests. As to the enlai^ment 
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of the Area of administration, that was a thing which could not be die- 
cussed, It must depend very much upon the geographical condition of 
the country as to railws^, and so on. He thought too much had^been 
made with respect to the fear which the people may have for the police. 
Much of his time had been taken up in investigating charges against the 
police, which he did not think would have been brought by a tefrified 
population. He entirely agseed with Sir Raymond West that until the 
villagers had more common-sense and more pluck the police would to a 
certain extent have the advantage if they wished to get their food without 
paying for it, but he did not think the people were so down-trodden by 
the police as had been represented. They must all agree that detection 
must be subordinated to the prevention of criine. T^e question was how 
to do it. It was a difficult subject. In his view the fault was with the 
Europeans, and not with the Natives. He thought a great mistake had 
been made in the North-West by making such very young men district 
superintendents of police. The great mistake in India with regard to 
serious crime was, he thought, the want of co-operation between different 
districts. 

Mr. R. N. CusT wished to speak for the Punjaub and NorthfWest Fro 
vinces, in both of which he had had districts. He knew nothing of the 
state of things which Mr. Whish had discovered. The manly population 
of the Punjaub, who were chiefly soldiers, would not stand any nonsense 
on the part of the police, and in the North-West Provinces the thing was 
impossible. He did not recognise the India described by Mr. Whish. 
They lived among the people and spoke the language, and ruled them, 
as John Lawrence had said, with the iron hand and the velvet glove. 
I'here might be exceptional cases of blackmailing, but it did not exist id 
the North-West, and in the Punjaub it could not exist. 

Mr. Martin Wood thought the subject was one peculiarly suited for 
the association to follow up. They had the advantage of Mr. Whish’s 
direct personal experience, and notwithstanding what others had said, they 
must accept his statement. The sulyect was of immense' importance. 
A policeman was the last link in their Imperial dominion, and if that link 
were faulty it was a very serious matter. Many accounts showed that 
those links were very seriously defective. That might apply to a -bygone 
time, but he was inclii\ed to accept what Mr. Whish had said — that a good 
deal survived in some parts of India. It had been shown by Mr. Rogerl, 
and by Sir Raymond West, that these evils were remediable, and why 
were they not remedied ? He thought it would b^, well not merely that 
the paper should have been read, but that a committee should follow tlie 
matter up. One gentleman had referred to the Deputy Superintendents 
of Police. Had there not been a system introduced of provyiiqg Euro- 
pean ^lice officers by special examinations, to which the Natives of India 
yrere not admitted? What becayie of the legitimate promotion of the 
Indian police officers themselves ? • 

Mr. A 9 ^nneli> said be had Had no special police experience^ but 
what struck him was the remark of Sir Raymond West's that the police 
could^tiot be above the charfteter of the peopie. People in England did 
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not stand anything from the police. Why did not the people in the Ifordi* 
West stand up to them ? He thought it was a (nostfserious thing in India 
that the manhood of the people in some parts ims undermined. The 
policetsystem seemed to be too strict Why not let the people have their 
village rows, which were only like football matches in England? One 
matter which struck him was that in the North-West the police were more 
centralized than in other parts of India. He ^d heard the district officers 
complain of that. In the North-West the police system was rather on 
special lines. The head policeman was rather too much of a department 
by himse]£ If so, it was in the North-West reform wgs wanted. Egypt 
had been mentioned. He understood that the rule of the Egyptian 
administration was tc^select wery few but very good men for executive work, 
and subordinate posts were held by natives. ' 

Mr. Muli.a said that his views harmonized more with some of the views 
expressed by the reader of the paper than those of several gentlemen who 
had h&d the honour of being Commissioners of Police in India. He did 
not speak from experience, but he expressed the views of the masses in 
Bombay. It was one thing for Commissioners of Police to *be in touch 
with the police, and another for them to be in touch with the people. In 
Bombay thSre was nothing like the manufacture of crime, but he was afraid 
the feeling was prevalent that there was something like corruption. How 
were they to get rid of the system of corruption ? They must first elevate 
the people. He thought the subordinates ought to be selected from 
persons whoT had received a certain amount of training. They were 
ignorant and they were not well paid As to the extension of the area, 
he fully agreed with Sir Raymond West that it was not practicable. The 
people must be in close touch with the leaders of the police. He thought 
it impossible altogether to abolish statistical tests, but no doubt too great 
importance had been attached to them. 

Kumar U. V. Raghabansi, who came from the North-West Provinces, 
thought Mr. Whish had taken rather too moderate a view of the police. 
From persona] experience he could say that he heartily concurred in all 
the remarks which Mr. Whish had made. He had himself witnessed the 

9 

corruption and manufacture of crime by the police, which had been re- 
ferred, to. Those things were done without the knowledge of their 
superiors,* who did their best to stop such things, but it was rather difficult 
for^them. to do so 30 or 40 miles away. 

The Chairman said Lord Beaconsfield had observed that he was on 
the side of the angels, and not on the side of the apes Two theories had 
beei^ placed before theft, that the police were angels and that they were 
ap^. He did not believe in either. Whenever they discussed an adminis- 
trative fproblem, especially one relating to India, they must be extremely 
careful not t^ generalize. Every service had a great variety of men, seme 
more competent than others. An observation made by Sir Raymond West 
had|*he was afraid, given rise to some nSisinterpretation. * Sir .Raymond 
West had%aid that the police had the, same character as the pecmle from 
whom they were taken. That no doubt was true, but it mi^t be taken 
both wAys. * A deduction might be drawn fiipm the premises thatstbe 
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people are corrupt, and that therefore the police are corrupt and it might 
be drawn the other way — that the people as a rule <are not corrupt, and 
therefore the police cannot be corrupt, unless they become so by the ▼icious 
system under which they serve They must take care not to generalise^ and 
especially not to adopt a statement to the effect that the police must be 
corrupt until the people rise in rebellion. Why in London was there such 
absolute respect for the police? It was on account of the exeipplary 
conduct of the police, and because they were carefully selected. There 
was nothing as to which Englishmen had more right to be proud than 
their police. He folly accepted the proposition that it was the duty of 
the Government to take care that the police in India should be So well 
paid and so well selected that all temptation to become corrupt should 
as far as possible be eliminated. They had atteinpted to do that in 
Bombay. He had himself abandoned the patronage which his predecessors 
*had exercised with regard to the police, and he had determined to appoint 
only those who had been examined and passed a test. That system 
had been adopted by the India Office. He entirely agreed witH the 
suggestion which appeared in the paper that for the higher ranks K>f the 
native police you should as much as possible get men belonging to 
the best families in India. There was still great respect in India for the 
aristocracy and for the landed gentry, and for the higher ranks. If they 
could obtain such men they would undoubtedly do a great deal to prevent 
abuses. Sir Raymond West had alluded to the cc-ordination of the police. 
Sir Raymond West had carried through the Bombay Legislature Council a 
Bill for the reform of the police, which entitled him to speak with authority, 
and which he commended to Mr. Whish when he read another paper on the 
subject, and in that Bill the question of co-ordination of the police was con- 
sidered of very great importance. Another observation made by Sir Raymond ' 
West, Which he would like to support, was that there was a tendency at 
present in India to take too little account of the judicial side of administra- 
tion, and the best men went to the Revenue side. He thought means 
should be adopted to enhance the status of the judicial side in order to attract 
the very best men. Mr. Mulla' had^said it was of great' imporUgice that 
those officials, who in the nrst instance undertook prosecutions, should be 
of a higher grade. In every district there was a Gk>vernment Prosecutor, 
and it occurred to him whether you could not give to that official ’a greater 
control of the policefin the first stages of the investigation of crimer The 
combination of village police and district police was an exceedingly diffidhlt 
question, which had been carefully gone into in Bombay, and if it could be 
secured it would be a great improvement. Sir Hay mond West had ^ also 
suggested that the investigation of petty cases should be taken as much as 
possible at fixed centres and on fixed days. That was a reform whip^ cduld 
easyy be carried out. Mr. Whish had pointed out that insgpctjions were 
overdone. That was an evil which existed in this country. He feared 
that the number of people employed in collecting and arranging statistics 
must be very much on the increase everywhere. The subject under con- 
sideratioti was so important that it* was hardly possible to do justice to it. 
It yras a subject which, as Mr. Martin Wood Jhad suggested a qpnimittce of 
the association might very well take up. 
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, Mr. Whish desired to confine himself to what mppeared the mpat im* 
portent points arising out of the discussion, was his deacriptioii of 

the state of things in the North-West exaggerated or not? There had 
been no evidence to show that it was. If his description were considered 
as applying permanently^ it might no doubt jastly be characterized as ex- 
aggerated. He did not say that these things always existed. It had been 
saidnhat it was inadvisable for a person knowing only one portion of India 
to speak about the whole of it He quite agreed with that observation. 
He believed that these burning questions existed far more in the North- 
West than elsewheret where unfortunately public optpion was peculiarly 
^eak and voiceless. In Bengal it was different The same state of things 
existed to a lessens extent* perhaps in Madras, which he believed it was a 
misnomer to call Ihe benighted Presidency. Sir Raymond West had 
referred to his proposal to reduce the area of independent jurisdiction. 
He ^id not mean to enlarge the stations. He would leave things exactly 
as they were. He would simply make the officer, who at the present time 
was pnly an inspecting officer, a responsible officer. What had been said 
about blackmailing was perfectly true. The real sufferers never desired to 
bring a charge. It was only the bad characters who brought the charge, 
but it dieP not follow that blackmail was not taken because the charges 
were false. He might say, without exaggeration, that out of loo charges 
of blackmail 99 would be absolutely false, but one true charge got swamped. 
He quite agreed with Mr. Martin Wood as to the great imix>rtance of pro- 
moting the rank and file to the position of officers, which he thought would 
be a very good thing. He thought the chairman’s suggestion that the 
Government Prosecutor should watch these false cases was a good one. 

, A vote of thanks to Lord Reay for taking the chair and to Mr. Whish 
for his paper was unanimously paased, and the proceedings then terminated. 

A meeting of the East India Association was held at the Westminster 
Town Hall, on Monday, July i8ih, 1898, when a paper was read by 
Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart., on Should the Personal Laws of the Natives 
of indta be codified ?”• Sir Raymond West, k.c.i.e., in the chair. The 
following among others Mrere present : Sir William Rattigan, Lieut.-Colonel 
A. T. Wintle, Mr. T. H. Thornton, c.s.i., Rev. A. G. B. Atkinson, Dr. 
W. K. Bisschop, Mr. Virchand R Ghandie, Mr. Robert H. Headley, 
Mr. John Macdonell, Mr. P. J. Mehta, Miss W. *Arathoon, Mr. K. B. 
Divatia, Mrs. Donald, Mr. Raghubai; Dayal, Mr. W. Neill, Mr. J. K 
Pennington, Kumar U. V. lEUghabansi, Mr. Alexander Rogers, Mr. Hari- 
cHhnd N. Shah, Miss Webster, Mr. Martin Wood, and Mr. C. W. 
Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

Tlfe Chairman, having introduced Sir Roland Wilson, the paper was 
read. (StS p. 225.) • 

Sir William Rattigan was extremely grateful for the^ very interesting^ 
piper w^ich had been read on a s abject \>f the Very greatest importance to 
lawyers in all parts of the world. « Upon the general question of the 
fea8ibili|y of codification there was great diversity of opiniofl. Personally 
he advocaled it He had sben the disadvanSages the present system. 
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Cue^lfw had not produced certainty in the administration of the lev, 
which was what the nadve population desired. He was convinced that very 
great advantages would'arise from oodificadon. It had already been tried 
with great advantage in many departments of the law. In In^ tbey>£iad 
procedure codes and a penal code which had worked with considend>le 
advantage. No doubt the great objection which at one time was felt in 
England against codification had to a very great extent been modified. In 
all parts of the world some were now strongly advocating that the time had 
arrived when the common law of England and the common law of America 
should be codified^ An extremely interesting book had recently .been 
published by an American lawyer (Mr. Uoyd Clark) on the sul^eet of 
scientific law and the way of making laws. That gentleman advocated 
codification wherever it was unnecessary to base codification on any 
ethical principles. Where ethical principles were not the primary object 
but ce,rtainty was, he would advocate codification. In the case of other 
bramfiies of the law which most depended upon broad ethical principles, 
Mr. Clark thought it should be left to case law to develop those principles. 
It might be said, however, that it was difficult to conceive any principles of 
law not more or less based on some ethical basis, whether in regard to the 
law of inheritance or. commercial law, or any other law. Although the 
author to whom he had referred brought a very large amount of industry 
and ingenuity to work out his principles, there seemed to be much fitilacy 
lurking throughout his book. He merely mentioned Mr. Clark’s book in 
order that they should not be misguided in considering the difficulties of 
so large a subject. He thought those who favoured codification would 
readily agree with the learned lecturer that if they resorted to legislation in 
India apart from general law, it ought, at all events, to be confined to those 
family rights which might be considered quite apart from religion. At the 
same time it was very difficult, as, for instance, in the case of adoption, to 
divorce religion from any interpretation of what the Hindu laws really did 
sanction. The same might be said with regard to the alienation of property, 
where the inchoate .rights of sons ...were considered to comp ipto play. It 
was nevertheless^ he thought, a safe principle to lay down that in codifyjng 
the Indian laws attention should be confined to those laws which might be 
considered quite apart from religion. There was one matter with regard to 
which he could not entirely concur in the view which the learned lecturer 
had put forward. The suggestion he understood was, that a broad intern 
of codification should be resorted to, that a draft should.be prepared 
dealing with subjects of inheritance, marriage, and the like, and then that 
each class of the community should have the option of declaring whether 
it would or would not adopt the principles of that law. 

Sir Roland Wilson explained that what he proposed was that the 
draft code as originally published should be strictly expository. 

Sir Wiluau Raitigan inquired whether the proposal was that there 
'should be ope enactment embracihg all natives. 

Sir Roland Wilson replied that that wgs certainly not bis proposition, 
which was'that in the fiist place a general code of personal lasr tor all 
persqps not specially exempted should be completed, ^t the list & claasi- 
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. fication of persons pxempted should be put on a veiy different footing to the* 
present so as to be independent of any profession of religious belief that 
thp different communities for which it was woAh while to provide a 
personal law should be taken one by one» selecting first the most advanced, 
publishing a statement of what was understood to be the law administered 
by the Courts on*the points of marriage and succession, then endeavouring 
to gbt them to call meetings and discuss tha matter under the presidency 
of a Commissioner, and the net result to be reported to the Select Com- 
mittee of the liCgislative Department, and action or no action taken 
according to the result • 

Sir lyiLLiAM Rattigan understood the scheme to be really provincial. 
That, he thought, %as feasible. It would be extremely difficult to put into 
one enactment apfiiertaining to aU India rules which would be accepted by 
the various communities. He would refer to a scheme which as a member 
of tl^e Punjaub Legislative Council he had asked permission to introduce 
in the Punjaub, that was to codify the native usages of the Punjaub with 
reference to property rights. There it was feasible because^ they had had 
many years of settled rule, and customs had been investigated by settlement 
officevs, and formed the subject of judicial decisions which themselves 
amounted to so very many volumes that it was almost impossible to cope 
with them. Therefore it seemed the lime had arrived in the Punjaub 
when the customary law might be reduced into some practicable shape. 
The native, needed not only simplicity but certainty, and he did not think 
that certainty cor Id be had under an^ system of law which entirely 
depended on judicial law. Simplicity and certainty could, he thought, 
only be obtained in India by the codification which had been so ably 
.advocated. 

Mr, Oh ANDIE thought there were many difficulties in the wa> of codifica- 
tion. An illustration had been given of the codification of some of the 
personal laws of the Parsee community. They were generally considered 
more advanced than other classes, — that is, in matters of art and com- 
ftierce — but<is-to matters of religion they were very indifferent, and that 
wot why they had been able to have their laws codified. The proposal 
was to have an Anglo-Hindu and Anglo-Muhammadan law. It would be 
very tj^ifficuU to Anglicize the Muhammadan people. The first thing 
would be to educate them in the English language They did not care 
for poUtios, and it would therefore be very difficult to deal with the 
manners and* customs of the natives wish reference to codification. It had 
been suggested that some of the family customs and rights should bo codi- 
fifid so far as they had not to do mth religion. That also would be a 
difficult task. The native people would not relish fhe idea of quoting the 
statute instead of the Shastras or the Koran. That was a sentimental 
difficulty, 6ut sentiment played a very important part in India, ife was 
quite sure that the Hindus would agree with the opinion expressed hjm 
the learqed lecturer, that there should be' some sort of codification in order 
that there should be certainty and clearness. • » 

Mr. JHORMTON sympathized with the remarks that had been made in 
filvaur of codification, which had proved, so fiir as it had been carriBd, to 

THIRD 'SERIES* VOIL VL Dl) 
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J3e one. of the gieatest blessings we had conferred on India. In hit . 
experience as a judicial officer be knew that both the "WCuhammadan and 
Hindu law of marriage and inheritance as derived from their sacred books 
dashed with the present feelings of the people* and bad been more oricMS 
superseded by custom ; and he feared the High Court of ^engal had un* 
intentionally done a great deal of injustice by administering undiluted 
** Mitacshara ” amongst a popujiation that had long ago modified or rejected 
it. He agreed that codification must not be too vast in extent* and that it 
would be better to attempt Province by Province. On the other hand* it 
must not be on toa small a scale — as, for instance* for each village , He 
thought the most effective step would be for someone to draft a specimen 
code. They would then be in a better position* to judge how far it was 
practicable. 

Mr. Martin Wood sympathized with the remarks made with regard to 
case-law being equal to confusion and statute law to certainty. He had 
seen the effect of the different procedure codes that had been carried 
through in his time* and he had seen the process going on of English 
barristers following case-law as closely as they could and gradually 
whittling away statutory codes. He was glad to hear Str William Rattigan 
express a strong feeling in the other direction. He wished to ex|JVess high 
appreciation of the enormous scope and ability displayed by the reader of 
the paper. 

The Chairman said that the subject was one in which he had been for 
many years interested. It was a field in which he had laboured. The 
passage which had been read by Sir Roland Wilson which was written by 
himself expressed a view which he still entertained upon the subject of 
possibly freeing a large class of the natives of India from certain embar- 
rassing restrictions which their religious system had thrown around them, 
so far as it was possible to do so without casting off the religion itself. He 
believed that was quite possible. The statutory law in India had gradually 
encroached on the law of the Mitacshara and the Koran and of the 
recognised interpreters of the Muhammadan law It had inevitably done 
so, because as society advanced n^w wants came into view aUd qew 
exigencies arose* — for instance* the construction of railways* formation of 
joint stock companies* and other things. The legislature must follow; the 
expansion of society, and* as Sir William Rattigan had indicate^ .there 
must be in all laws an ethical basis. He had long regarded the •propqr 
way of looking at all legislation which was fitted to a community as an 
eraan^ion from the ethos of the community. It was internal strongly-felt 
ethical convictions which burst out at different poiSts and in such a pnsc- 
tical way that a definite rule must be laid down. He believed that was 
the proper basis* and it was on that basis that he went in the Naikih'case 
It might be worth while for him to state the principles on whidh he there 
went. The first point was that in the Mofiissil of Bombay the first rule 
laid down after the statutes and regulations was the custom of the country. 
Again, in^Madras and Bombay the legislature had said that cases between 
natives were \o be disposed of as they would have been deposed of a 
nattse Court* and with regard to that he had* said that where (hire was a 
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costom there might be a custom to amend a custom. The custoin of the 
people might be such that they would themseWes* recognise from time to 
time improvements necessary to fit the law to their advanced social con- 
dition, and it was the business of a Court which administered custom to 
take cognizance of changes of that kind.* He believed that that princiide 
^ met with the almost universal approval of the native community, who did 
notr want, because the nefarious system of legalized prostitution had been 
established among them, to be for ever tied with the fetters of such an 
institution. He believed that if the Courts of India were a little more 
libejral in their interpretation of custom, a great deal ipight have been done 
in expanding the whole native system of law. Unfortunately their lawyers 
carried with themefrom Bngland two or three cut-and-dried formulas, such 
as that custom must be invariable and ancient. Every custom had an origin 
at some time. Codification, he thought, would be extremely desirable if 
they could find practical means of doing it He had on two occasions 
endeavoured to get something done, but it was considered that the matter 
would have involved so much dispute that under existing circumstances it 
was not desirable to push it forward. More recently he*had advocated 
another line of development, which he stiir thought capable of being 
worked *out. He had written a series -of papers under the name of 
***Historicurs,’^ treating of the development of credit in India, especially on 
lines suggested by the local banks, which had been worked with such 
immense guccess in Germany and Northern Italy. He pointed out that 
the development of Indian society must be mainly on two lines, the line of 
physical science and the line of economical development The uncertainty 
of the family laws of the Hindu was a continual impediment to progress. 
. He had proposed in one paper that it should be competent for any 
Hindu to take up a status which would bring him, for all economical 
purposes, for trading and holding property, under the general law. He 
pointed out that in the working out of the land banks it had been largely 
their policy to refuse to have dealings with any property held by a joint 
family or m which there were joint rights. That indicated to him that the 
Hindti family system must be a considerable embarrassment to their 
progress in an economical sphere. He thought a general law might be 
devised which should be of very great benefit ; not a separate law for each 
community. The result would be that there would be a great variety of 
laws, ‘and that would not be any improvement on the existing state of 
affairs. Ho thought they had better^ remain as they were than get into- 
such a complication. Heiihought it would be feasible to have a committee 
of able native genttemen representing the different provinces of India 
authorized to investigate and report on some particular branch of the law, 
and ^ that should be subjected to criticism. Alongside with that the 
endeavbuf should be strenuously made to complete the general oDde to 
which Sir Roland Wilson had referred, to make it as complete as possible. 
These siphemes would occupy some yearn, but *if due care were taken not 
to be fettered too much -by purely Brahmkiical rule^ such a scheme might 
be fougdto be one which would be accepted for all India, aTnd in that way 
the peopfe of India might bbtain one of the greatest political advantages 
• • Dn 2 
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which itf was posatke to ponfer upon them. If they ha 4 2 uniform taw on 
any one subject, they had one point of universal sympathy amongst the 
people. He would be ^mewhat chaxy therefore of passing many locfil 
laws. He would get as much law as possible to be upon a purely xatidtial 
basis, so that the people found out that it was for thein own interests 
gradually to accept the operation of that law. He at one time took great ^ 
interest in the local laws, in 'the Bombay Presidency, of the castes. ' A 
great many of those caste rules had ceased to operate through the 
uniform operation of the system of Hindu law administered by the 
Courts, which secured to the ];>eople a fair amount of certainty in the 
administration of the law, which they were better able to make themselves 
acquainted with than they could possibly do with* the mdbs of 200 or 300 
castes. Wherever they found differences they found an obstacle to inter- 
course and to progress in mercantile development. He thought they 
should be chary in taking up the line of provincial legislation on t^^ese 
important subjects until they were well satisfied that in the economical 
sphere they could hot do all that was required on the method he suggested, 
and that they could not find some universal laws which would admit of 
codification and be acceptable to the people at large. He trusted the 
subject would now receive the amount of discussion it deserved both from 
the natives of India and the natives of England. 

Sir Roland Wilson was very glad to find that Sir William Rattigan 
was substantially on his side in general advocacy of codification* It had 
been said that codification should be confined to rights unconnected with 
religion. In one sense that was impossible; but in another sense their 
law at present was unconnected with religion, — that was to say, the Hindoo 
and Muhammadan law which they professed to administer related only to * 
matters which came before the Civil Court. He believed that a system of 
codification would emphasize more clearly than before that, although 
persons who were asked to accept the code would look at the matter from 
the religious point of view, that was not a question for the British Govern- 
ment, which merely said, if you want to marry two wives or your property' 
to be divided in a particular way,*we goVith you up to a certain point and 
no further. He had not suggested the division into provinces. Except in 
the Punjaub, it did not seem to him that the subject naturally divided itself 
provincially, but according to sect and school Therefore what seemed to 
him desirable was to get in the first place a general code for all who wer& 
dissatisfied with existing institutionr, and to have, if necessary, a large 
number of separate codes for separate divisions of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan population, and in the Hindu taw he would almost sty 
for every caste, which he did not think so formidable because they were 
only practically discussing marriage and succession taw. The two 'l^arsi 
Acts i^ich were passed, and the Khoja Succession Act which ''had been 
drafted but not passed, covered very little ground ; they were expressed in 
very few sections, and might be expressed in fewer still if they had* ft 
general code |o refer, to. If there were a great many of these codes 
merely as appendixes to the general code, it would not very much pntaige 
the biSb of the book or the difficulties of the judgi^ nor would it interfere 
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whh ibe dlSferent jtraniactioDs of which Sir Raymond West had spc^en. He 
qoite agreed with Mr. Ghandie that the Paiyi wdke in an excepdodal cahe. 
The Act very likely would not have been pasted^ the advocates of it had 
not been able to say to their British colleagues. This law diffins so very slightly 
firom the general ideas of Western people that you cannot have any scnqdes 
about it. He agreed there would be scruples on the British side ih, for 
initance, giving the same sort of sanction to {he polygamous lawsl The ignor- 
ance of the people had been mentioned as an objection to the c6de^ but that 
was equally an objection to all law. He did not agree with Mr. MUin 
Wood that case-law was a thing to be put aside, but l\p agreed with him tiu|t 
they ought constantly to follow up the case-law by legislation condenring 
its results. Retering to the remariis made by Sir Raymond West, he whs 
very glad to hear that he did accomplish an important social reform in 
Bombay, and did discourage an abominable institution ; but at the same 
tiige he held rather with the Madras judges, that if it were understood that 
jndges in general were empowered to administer a changeable custom and 
tOabe the exponents of the changes of native opinion^ a very great strain 
would be put on the judges and on public confidence. He was therefore vetjr 
glad* to find that Sir Raymond West thought that codification was now the 
only way of effectively dealing with native usages. He was glad to hear 
also that Sir Raymond West had anticipated him in the proposal to have a 
general law, and to make it as easy as possible to take up that general law. 
He woul^ be sorry to see any great delay before at least one of these 
separate codes was placed before the native public, and before steps were 
taken to encourage them to discuss it if possible under the presidency of 
someone representing the Government. 

A vote of thanks to Sir Roland Wilson for his interesting paper was 
carried unanimously, as was also a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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' - ‘ * LAND TRANSFERS IN THE PUNJAB, 

i>lhink I ought to make some reply to Mr. Thornton’s* note on Pmifab ^ 
THSIU Law in the April numb^ of this Review. 

t There are two questions upon which Mr. Thornton and I are not agreed ; 
^ : {i} The desirability of certain legislation to restrict transfers of agri- 
" j^tural land in the l^unjab, and (a) The value of the so-called Codes of 
Tpbal Custbm prepared at Settlement. . 

4 ^ to the first question, Mr. Thornton refers to investigations and figures 
of, the years 1873 to 1877 — more than 20 years ago. 1 do not contest 
either his figures or his conclusions with reference to the time to which they 
tefaitel If 20 years ago there had been any cause for serious anxietyfOn 
account of the transfers of agricultural land to money-lenders in the Punjab, 

1 am sure the facts would not have escaped the notice of the very able 
men — Mr, Thdrnton himself included — who then controlled Punjab 
affairs ; and I am sure, too, that they would have devised some appro- 
priate cure for the mischief. But times have altered. The alienations of 
the type under consideration are now a growing evil which we cannot 
afford to pass by. Ten years later than the time mentioned by Mr. 
Thornton it was shown that there had been a large and steady increase in 
alienation ; and it appears tha^ during the last 25 years land paying more 
than 10 per cent, of the total land revenue has been sold ; and in 1893 
nearly 15 per cent, of the total cultivated area of the Province was under 
usufructuary mortgage in addition to a possibly equal area simply hypo- 
thecated. If particular districts are taken the results are more grave. 
Thus I could name one where tn three Tahsils^ a third, a fourth and a fifth 
of the total area changed hands in 30 years ; and another where land 
paying 15 per cent, of the land revenue has been sold during the last 
22 years. ^ • • 

It is not exactly that a serious change' has come over the Punjab since 
Mr. Thornton was the Punjab Secretary. It is that there are many 
changes of varying importance operating in more than one directioq with 
cumulative effect The truth is that tendencies already in operation. 20 
years ago have now a wider and widening range and a stronger * and • 
increasing impetus. Half a centui;y ago British law and order and a 
civilized system centuries in Advance of primitive agricultural tribes put 
an end to the chronic private warfare, wholesale unscrupulous annexationf({; 
general disregard of private claims and grinding fiscal exactions of Sikh* 
and previous times. In our day the battle is no longer to the strong ; 
and ofiChat change the British Court of Justice is the symbol. Ve keep 
the peace, which in itself gives educational odds against arbitrary prowess ; 
we assume on. a legal theory/ contra!^ to glaring facts, that all men should* 
be deemed equal beforq the law ; we psomote the accumulation of capital, 
which must seek investment ; ‘we stimulate the sense of individual right 
by dealing with individuals rather than with 'tribes and villa^; by' 
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limiting the Innd^ revenue demand we add vastly tKf th^ iMite <tf pto- 
perty of the uneducated classes ; and by alljthe ibove^means im pve 
gstute and the ignorant classes an opportunity bf carrying on 4 figb^ M 
ptbperty in land in which every victory of the astute clas^ is >.a past 
of a political danger to ourselves. I am glad that Mr. Thorqton frdel|r' 
acbiowledges the political importance of not permitting ^*the too tmpiA^* 
oi^ wholesale dispossession from their h^editary lands of the ofdT pro- 
prietary tribes of the Panjab.” But his arguments for inaction appear tp 
me to be economic arguments bised on the state of the case 20 years " 

I may claim to be fairly well acquainted with the present aspects of ttif" 
piobleni ; and to me it seems, that under British rule in the Punjab tjift 
contest for the poisessiotf of agricultural land between the moneyed mep jin^ n 
the cultivating proprietors, between the astute classes and the uneducat^* « 
classes, is quite inevitable ; that in this contest the zamindar is heavily 
hsgidicapped by the conditions of our system ; and that it is our politicaj 
interest to lighten the handicap on the zamindar, I advocate protection < 
for the zamindar not specially on economic grounds* or on grounds of 
compassion, though it is a pity to see non-agricultural Middlemen inter- 
ceptin^ the profits of husbandry, and men of fine races brought to ruin ; 
but, emphatically, because if we do not give the zamindar protection, we 
shall be storing up forces to explode against ourselves should the match 
be applied by our difficulties. I do not suppose there is any part of India 
where thf old aphorism — many ruined so many notes for troubles 

— ^is more true than it is of the Punjab. * And we must take the growing 
evil in time, before it is so late that we should have to face the question 
of restitution. 

Coming now to the second question, I would point out that I do not 
rely upon any mere theory of Punjab Tribal Law which may be super- 
seded by some other theory a few years hence. I rely on the law as 
actually declared in the rulings of the Chief Court. These rulings are the 
law till they are set aside by other rulings or by the legislature ; and they 
declare that where the land which the holder for the time being seeks to 
flriiedate is found to* have come to him from his ancestors, as his share of 
the land held by them as members of a village community, the initial 
presymption that he has not an unrestricted power of alienation.” 

As to the value of the Tribal Codest— in certain questions to which they 
relate, custom is by law the primary rule of decision. The codes supply 
evidence, collected ante litem motan^^ of what the custom is in particular 
localities amongst particular tribes. They are thus of great assistance to 
the Courts m coming to their decisions upon most points, on which there 
•is dcmbtless much loose statement and hard swearing when once the 
dispute has begun. The difficulties and disadvantages which attend ihe 
pieseot System of administering the law relating to the succession to and 
idienation of agricultural land in the Punjab can only be removed by 
legislation. •But in my opinion legtslatioif of the type required codid 
never be safely undertaken in such a Province as the Punjab, unless it bad • 
been^preceded by such inquiries as those which have the Triftal Codes for 
' their mule. • 
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These ere |[eaerei observations which, I bope^ show that there are as , 
least two sides to the interesting questions upon which Sir. Thornton has 
touched. My own specific praposals are of little consequence They are 
only one batch of suggestions amongst many. I do not want to take 
up your space with technical matters of little general , interest, and 
my proposals could not be properly explained without g good deal of 
technical detail. I will only say briefly that, as it is, transfers of land have ' 
to be recorded under the orders of a revenue official, by what is known as 
the mutation of names or dakhii kkarij (nrocedure : and my idea was to 
ddopt and expand this procedure and to improve and utilize the existing 
law of pre-emption. ' In parts of the Province, such as fiortions of the 
Peshawur Divibion and of the Delhi territory, where the agriculturists hold 
their own, 1 would leave transfers as free as at present, only taking power 
to intervene should necessity arise. In other places, according to the 
degree of the necessity, I would restrict transfer, but never prohibit it 
absolutely. In particular, when it was intended to allow a transfer, J 
would oSer the lan^ first to the heirs and pre-emptors. If they declined it, 
then it would be their own fault if it passed into the hands of the money- 
lenders. This is what I meant by saying that the people themselves iqight 
detribalise their lands if they wished to do so. I should add that i am as 
fully convinced as Mr. Thornton is, of the necessity of the village Banker 
and of the impolicy of unduly restricting the credit of the peasant pro- 
prietors. I would freely allow Mortgages with possession for not more 
than 20 years, the profits of the land during that term to extinguish the 
debt with interest, and the land on expiry of the term to revert unencum- 
bered to the Mortgagor. 

C. L. Tupper. 

Murree, June 8, 1898. 

MR. WHISH ON REFORMS IN THE POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 

Sir, 

Anyone reading Mr. Whish's paper* on the subject will, I trus^, see 
at once that although it speaks of the Police of India, "it really refers on!^ 
to a small portion of the Panjdb with which Mr. Whish is personally 
acquainted. Having myself been Police Commissioner * of the (old) 
Northern Division of l^pmbay for a good many years, I must utterly 
repudiate for that Presidency the existence of a state of afikirs such as he 
describes to be the case in the Panj&br If it exists there, it is ah absolute 
disgrace to the administration of the Province, and cglls for the serious 
attention of the higher authorities. Let us see what his charges are. The 
whole 6f India, according to Mr. Whish, is parcelled* out into small are|w, * 
called police circles, to the charge of (each of) which is appointed a 
**Daro^a.” This officer often connives at the ruthless harrying of 
adjoining circles t^y the criminal clftsses on condition that they abstain^ ^ 
froijS committing offences within his own jurisdiction. It is not difiioult to 
imagine how/i clever and unscrupulous officer can set up a galling tyranny 

* See pp. 262-272. • * f 
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wluch practically owrrides and supersedes the law. Hie evil would not 
be so great were it* not for the artificial creadon t>f crime for which the 
system of statistical tests of crimes detected and punished or the contrary 
is i^ponsible. He has to keep up an appearance of respectability and a 
number of irresistible calls upon bis purse to answer, of which no official 
account is takeiv He has to pay blackmail to at least five different 
individuals, (i) his iiqmediate superior or circle Inspector; (2) the Rescue 
(? Reserve) Inspector or officer left in charge of the headquarters of the 
district when the European Superintendent is out on tour; (3) the 
subo^inates of the said Superintendent ; (4 and 5) probably his menial 
servants also, as well as those of the Deputy Inspector General and 
Inspector General %i the Province. In most cases his payments do not 
end here ; in the majority of districts the circle officer (the said Darogha) 
will have to contribute to a secret fund, from which the irregular expenses 
connected with the system have to be met. If he refuses to pay this 
blacSmail, he will find the whole irresistible force of a corrupt service 
leagued against him, and he will be soon hounded out on a false charge, 
whi<^ will leave a stain on his good name for ever. • 

Mr.,Whish asks his readers to “ imagine what would be said in Ix>ndon 
if a respCctable householder whose house had (say) been entered by a 
burglar were obliged to entertain an Inspector of Police and several 
constables for perhaps a week or a fortnight while they were holding a 
so-called inquiry into his case, during the course of which the ladies of his 
family migfit be subjected to considerable indignity, and he himself com- 
pelled to leave his daily avocations in order to avail himself of what the 
Indian Police call (with an irony which would be ludicrous if it did not 
speak of so much oppression) * permission to be present.’ This expression, 
I must explain, is more generally understood as a euphemism for illegal 
arrest and detention. And yet I can assure my hearers that this is what 
goes on daily in India.” 

If this at all represents the true state of affairs, what were the higher 
Police Offieprsi what was Mr. Whish himself, what were the Magisterial 
authorities doing to permit it to continue ? * 

I maintain thai in Bombay it does not exist, and also that it could not 
exist, if the Superintendents of Police and the Magistrates did their duty, 
as 1 believe fully they do, in other parts of India. It is not the business 
qf the stipendiary Police in India, any more than it i 2 in London, to get up 
cases in eithpr small or great offences except upon complaints made to 
them personally, or on the reports wliich are immediately made by the 
viUage Police, who aA at the bottom of the Police system. The idea tb,at 
a^subordinate officer like a ** Darogha ” could connive at the harrying of 
circles adjoining his own by the criminal classes on any conditions (to let 
alone the Infamous one suggested) without the Superintendent aiy} the 
Magistrates becoming at once aware of it, is simply inconceivable. Even 
when the Supmntendent is on tour, ddbs he cut himself off from com-"* 
municatfon by post that an Inspector at headquarters should t^e able to 
force Daroghas to pay blackmail ? * * * 

• Final!y,'are the inhabitants of the Panj^b so little able to stand qp lor 
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the curd&uvy rights of citizens, as Mr. Whish's paper.makea tbetti out to 
ht^ to sit quietly un<ier a Police system wUch could only have been 
equalled in a very badly ruled Native State ? 

Yours fiuthfully, * 

sdth July, 1898. A. EIoobrs. 

SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. ‘ " 

Sir, 

As the abolition of the ** legal status ” of slavery in 2 sanzibar and 
Pemba has created^ considerable interest, during the past twelve months, 
will you permit me to make a few observations? It will be remembered 
that Lord Salisbury’s Government has been blamed^rith respect to the 
Decree issued by the Sultan, and to carrying the provisions of that Decree 
into execution, and in consequence, a special inquiry was instituted, to 
ascertain whether the charges, by the Friends* Mission,” the “ Anti- 
Slavery Society,” and some of the Representatives of the “Church 
Missionary Society,” were well founded. The result has been,^ that 
misrepresentations have been made, and the difficulties, in carrying out 
the Decree, have been, through ignorance probably, ignored.. The 
Despatches just laid on the Table of the House of Commond'* indicate 
clearly the present position of affairs. Lord Salisbury, in his despatch, 
dated 29 June, to Sir A. Hardinge, disposes of those charges in a few 
words. He says : llie evidence which has been furnished^ in disproof 
of the charges brought forward by him (the representative of the Friends* 
Missionary Benani in Pemba) shows conclusively that those charges were 
made without sufficient care or inquiry into the facts. The ignorance or 
the impulsiveness of individual conduct should not however permanently 
detract from the services which such Missions, if properly conducted, are 
capable of rendering both to the Government and to the cause, which, 
equally with the Government, they have at heart. It is further to be 
hoped that the complete refutation of statements too easily accepted and 
reproduced by important associations in this country, whiph these papers 
record, may not be without effect in 'producing a more cautious fod dis- 
passionate attitude on the part of the representative persons and organs of 
the Anti-Slavery movement in the future.” 

It is clear that many, who are slaves, and can obtain freedom, on their 
immediate application to the authorized authorities, prefer to remain with 
dieir present masters, and to live in the homesteads in which they have 
been brought up. However, during the past year, in the two islands of 
Pemba and Zanzibar 2,000 have applied and obtained their freedom, and 
2,278 have voluntarily agreed to accept fresh conditions of service wifh 
their former masters. In short the working of the Decree, by the exkmple 
of thy Sultan, with respect to his own slaves, and the assiduous ^administra- 
tion of the Zanzibar Government, and the firm and judicious action of the 
'^rhish Governfoent **haVe resulted in a very sensible improv^ent in 
the condition of the population throughout the islands.” 

In regaVd to the question of concutnnage, which exists in these ^islands* 

« * * Pkle Africa, Ko. 6^ %ig». 
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Sir A. Hardinge inakes the followiiig pertinent remarks: person 

acquainted with native customs, would know that a concubine or a riave 
girl, whom her master having begotten a child Sjr her, or having only 
cohabited with her, removes from the category of common slaves, and has 
to treat for all purposes as a wife. The status of a concubine is fismiliat 
tp all readers of the Bible, but whilst the Bible makes her children the 
legal* inferiors of those of the wife and proclaims that * the son of the bond- 
woman shall not be heir with the son of the free-woman,' Islam, as 
becomes the creed of the children of Hagar, puts the offspring of the 
concubine on the same level as the offspring of the wifo and treats Ishmael 
as equal with Isaac. Indeed, it may be said that in almost all Muhammadan 
Societies, in which ^here is a large slave population, the children of con- 
cubines outnumber those of wives, at least among the propertied classes. 
A glance at the reigning dynasties of the various Moslem States is very 
instructive on this point.” 

And with respect to the responsibilities of the British Government as to 
the government of Zanzibar, it must be kept in view, that it is not British 
territory, but a protected state, in which the executive* and judicial 
admin(hti;|tion lies in the hands of the Zanzibar Government and its 
native officials, controlled by Muhammadan law, although in this State, by 
the action of the British Government, the legal status of slavery has been 
formally abolished, and is being gradually enforced, due regard being 
had to the principle embodied in the Act of Parliament, 3 and 4 Wm. IV., 
Cap. 85, which imposed on the Government of India the duty of extin- 
guishing slavery in British territory, with this proviso as applied to Native 
States inier alia — ** that the laws of marriage and the rights and 
authorities of fathers and heads of families ” are upheld. 

I August, 1898. Lsx Loci. 

NORTH BORNEO. 

It is satisfactory to find that the visit of Mr. Cowie, the Managing 
Director of .the British Npith Borneo Company, to North Borneo has 
resulted in the submission of Mat Salleh and his followers, and in the 
establishment of peace and contentment among the natives. Important 
concessjons of territory have been granted by the courteous and firm 
diplomacy of Mr. Cowie. The area of the Company’s property is now 
about *31,000 square miles. The possibilities of \he country are very 
great — capable of growing almost any|hing ; there are also coal, iron and 
timber in abundance, with enormous quantities of sago and jungle pro- 
duce, and a reasonabfe prospect of gold. 

• • ■- 

• CHINA: CAUSES OF DISCONTENT IN KWANGSI. 

The inhabitants of Kwangsi and Kwangtung are difTerent in raoBt "C 
I^yucally above the average of Chinese, and have at all times been restless 
abS difl^It to govern. They are under tb^ impressim that they are* 
governed by a woman, who is prepased to make conipessioos to the Power 
who coiptrols the Northern FVontier, and that the BmpreA l$owager is 
sbppwt^* by 14 HumChanii,, who is hated by the people. The object of 
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the rebellkm is apparently to free tbemsdves frrom a distasteful Govem* 
inent, arhose antipathy has xinited the divergent races, and roused them to 
an aspiration akin to patriotism. Hence matters may soon develop mto 
a fiormidalde rebellion. Hohokowo. 

RUSSIA AND BRITISH SHIPPING. 

By a recently enacted Russian law, which comes into force in 1900, it 
is provided (i) that all goods forwarded between Russum ports, whether 
in Europe or the East, must be carried in Russian ships, except salt^ 
between ports in the Baltic and Blade Seas : (a) that no British seamen 
shall be employed in Russian ships. . 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 

The Annual Report of the Acting Commissioner, Col. Manning, has 
just been issued (C. 9,048), from which it appears that during the past 
year satisfactory progress has been made both in imports and exports 
withm the Prot^torate. European planters are pushing forward thdr 
enterprises inland, and opening out estates on the west of Lake Nyassa 
with encouraging success. The imports fur 1896-7 amounted to^)9,954, 
and this year to ^^88,827 ; the exports in the former year amounted to 
^23,299, and last year to ^^37,436. Rivers have been cleared for naviga- 
tion by steamers, and the making of roads is rapidly progressmg. In thp 
centres, such as Cholo, Blantyre, 2^mba and Mlanje, coffee is being 
steadily cultivated, and its quality has reached a high average in the 
London market. There are also under cultivation tobacco, tea, chillies, 
si^r, and indigo. Telegraph and postal arrangements are improved and 
extended, and surveys for railways have been compldted. 


WEST AFRICAN PROTECTORATE. 

A Parliamentary paper dated ao June, 1898, has been issued, giving a 
commission and instructions to Sir David P. Chalmers to mgke a minute 
inquiry into the ‘causes of the native iotturrection m Sierra Leone and^the 
state of the Colony in general. The inquiry is to embrace the general 
state of affairs existing in the Colony and Protectorate, and the best n^ode 
of raising the revenue required for maintaining good government and the 
devdopment of the c6untry whilst respecting the rights of the natives an4 
protecting them frx>m unscrupulous land speculators, and other encroach- 
ments on their rights and liberties. 


THE IMPERIAL PENNY POST. 

r 

As the result of the Imperial Conference on postal rates, il^ has been 
agrees that letter postage of one penny per half-ounce should be established 
hetsreen the Un|ted Kingdom, Canada, Newfoundland, the Cape Cedony, 
Natal, and auch of the ( 5 rown colonies as may be willing to adopt ^ 
In India, letters on October x will be 1 anna for i| tolas — less than an 
ounce. The nte of ocean post is still under consideration. The new 
aitai^fement in England will commence at Christmas neat. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


A. Constable and Co. ; London. 

1. Tiffo Native, Narratives of the Mutiny in JDelhL This is the first 
account of the events of a part of the famous Indian Mutiny of 1857 
from purely native sources that has been giv8n to the world* and we should 
be much indebted to the late Mr. Metcalfe for his no doubt admirable 
translation of narratives from two such reliable eye-witnesses as Mainodin 
(probably Muayyan ul dfn, certified in the Faith) Hassan Khan and Mdnshi 
Jfvan.*Ldl* the former an inspector of |x>lice* and the latter a Court writer at 
Delhi. Both of them were exceptionally well situated for acquiring special 
information of events as they occurred* and the Mdnshf has made good use 
in what he has written of the opportunities he had for observing and record- 
mg %ose inner phases of the life at the Court of the great Mogul under 
the j>eculiar circumstances of the Mutiny* which otheryrise would nevcD 
have seen the light There is in existence* unfortunately .as yet only in 
manuscript, but which we hope may some day be publishs^d* the transla- 
tion of i similar narrative by a Miinshi at Lucknow* made for Mr. A. 
Constable by the writer of this article* which is just as graphic in its details 
of the utter confusion that prevailed at that place among the natives at the 
Court of the late King of Oude* when they were left to themselves to deal 
with a mutinous army. No better illustration could be afforded of the 
correctness of the old Roman maxim of divide et impera^ especially in 
dealing with Orientals. Here was a powerful native army* drilled and 
. disciplined by ourselves* armed with the most formidable weapons* both 
artillery and musketry* invented at the time* and accustomed to act 
together* which when deprived of their European officers speedily became 
a mere rabble* with no cohesion and incapable of organization* although 
in many cases the men that composed it were individually brave. The 
iiands were.th^re* as capable as ever* but the heads* the European officers* 
ng^ Idhger guided them* and the former could no longer perform their 
wonted task. Subadars and native commissioned officers, who under the 
youn^t English Ensign would have emulated the deeds of their 
predecessors at Plassy* Assaye* Ghaznf, and on other famous batUe- 
jieldsi now let feelings of ambition* jealousy* caste prejudice* and religious 
rancour sway them* and what should have been the common interest 
was lost sight of.* Hence Delhi fill* and the Mutiny was eventually 
sappressed. ^ 

• But. to the student of human nature there is presented in these narra- 
tivcft’the still more interesting spectacle of the fatuity of ^dependence on a 
great naifie. Had the last of the Moguls been an Akbar or an Aurangzfb* 
who could have wielded with ability the Enormously powerful weaJiOn of 
ckg native army placed by Providence^in his* hand* and forced it to obey 
his single will* the Mutiny of i857^would probably not have' been quelled 
without a far more prolonged straggle and the* shedding mi rivers of 
•Englidi blood* even if the.British had not in the first tntunce been driven 
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completdy out of the country. But, fortunately for us, ZHis oHUr vismn^ 
and tfie feeblest tho great Timdt's successors held tue sceptre of Ddhi 
in a weak and palsied hand. A more piteous sight than that of the 
nominal Bmperor, surrounded by intriguers, each trying to do the best 'for 
hlmscdf by cajoling and flattering, if not deliberately deceiving, the 
infatuated old man, endeavouring to act the part of a great ruler, can 
hardly be conceived. It is a fact, to perpetrate a bull for the occMion, 
that the best man at the Cdurt of Delhi at the time was Begam Zurat 
Mahal, the Emperor’s chief wife. Fortunate, again, was it for the permar 
nence of our rule in India that the magni nominis umbra attracted almost 
the whole of the mutinous regiments to the one great centre of Delhi, 
with the unlooked-for result that the funds for their payment failed, and 
the consequent blackmailing and actual plunder of native bankers and 
neighbouring 2^mindars, such as the Nawdb of Jujjur, tended to disgust 
the 'better classes of the people, and make them long for the return of the 
Sdhibs and the orderly rule they had established. Had there been a few 
capable leaders among the mutineers, who could have formed subordinate 
centres of rule in different parts of the country, and collected the funds 
necessary for their civil and military departments from the ordinarv land 
revenue of the surrounding districts, this at least would hfve been 
avoided. 

But let us turn to the one agreeable view of the native character afforded 
in these pages, to which the author has pointedly called attention in his 
introductory remarks, when he speaks of the fidelity shown 6y some of 
them to their late European masters under circumstances which held out 
to them such unprecedented temptations to be unfaithful to their salt. As 
shown by our author, there were found, even in those troublous times,, 
natives loyal and true, whose minds remained unaffected by the bloodshed 
and violence ttiey witnessed around them. Everyone who has resided 
long in India must be acquainted with many such cases among his own 
servants, if he has treated them with the commonest justice due from a 
master towards those who have served him ; but it is a good thing that 
those who have not so resided should bnow through (he medium of a book 
such as that under review that all natives of India are not tarred with the 
same brush, and that in reality only few of those whom unthinking tpen 
who come across the worst specimens of the race are in the habit of con- 
temptuously terming iii^ers^ deserve to be treated but with the* most 
sincere respect for their many good qualities. Let those who. think to the 
contrary study these narratives, which were not originally written for the 
purpose of meeting the public European eye, and they will be convinced 
that there is such a virtue as gratitude under the dark dun of the natfVai 
of India, and that many of them act up to it faithfully according to’ihdr 
lights., ^ A. K. 

a. Our Troubles in Poona anS the JDecean^ by Arthur Crawford, cjrg* 
Tfais^ work, with many beautifnl ilhistrations, gives an historical sketch of" 
Poona from the sixteenth to the end of last oentofy^ and aabnequettt 
tragical evehtB<to the pf esent time. He has much sympathy with Ac naftve 
taces,^and desires that Governors, Lieutenant Governors and iStA sols- 
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pr^jMtes ihottld acquire a thorough knowledge of the languiypes of the 
peoplci overhaul oUJectionable text-books in schools, give endowni&itt to 
Muhammadan and lower-class schools and mlleges, reform the polioe# 
makp judicious efforts to rescue the peasantry from indebtedness, and 
extend irrigation by means which at present exist, without resorting to 
ambitious and cqstly schemes. The work deserves careful study by all 
Interested in India and its administration. 


Wm. Blackwood and Sons; Edinburgh and London. 

3.. The History of the Foreign PoH^ of Great Britain^\>Y Prof. Burrows. 
This is .a new and revised edition of a well-known and important work. 
The author, as an fcapartixl historian and a patriotic statesman, details the 
foreign policy of Britain, from the time of William the Conqueror to the 
present time. He lays it down as an axiom that Britain has always acted 
on }jfie theory of self defence, and has united with Continental Powers, to 
prdtect herself and them from tyranny and arbitrary power. In order 
to accomplish this object she had to become the mistress of the seas. 
Having achieved this end, her commerce has been protected knd developed, 
her empire in India, Africa, and Australasia is being gradually built up, 
and her position in Egypt is the key of her position. A very valuable 
index is appended to the work. 


« William Heinemann; London. 

4. Under the Dragon Flag: My Experiences in the Chino-Japanese War^ 
by James A^lan This is an account of the author's experiences during 
the late Chino-Japanese war. He begins by telling us about his previous 

* life, how he wasted a large fortune, and how, reduced to poverty, he took 
to the sea for a living. After several voyages he left California with a cargo 
of war material for China, which, after an adventure with a Japanese 
man-of-war, was safely landed at Tien-tsin. His vessel was then engaged 
to transport troops to the Yalu, and the battle which took place there, 
between thb Japanese and China fleets, is well described,^the author having 
passed the scene of battle in an open boat. At Port Arthur he was, by an 
oversight, left on shore** when his ship sailed, and whilst on his way to 
Tten-tsin in a Chinese launch was captured by a Japanese cruiser. After 
some weeks' detention, he escaped and reached P^rt Arthur again. Here 
*he was present when the place was taken by the Japanese^ and he describes 
the massaefes committed by them in»retaliation for the fiendish treatment 
of the Japanese kO]pd and wounded by the Chinese. Some of the scenes 
^e descries are revolting, and he tells ns how he had to bayonet a Japanese 
*offippf, in order to secure his own escape, which he eventually effected in a 
junk. last chapter (vil) is devoted to a minute description of a junk, 
the way it is built, rigged, fbtnisbed, manned, and worked. . 

• HOBBUtt, LllOnSD, PATBRMOSTm RoW ; LOMIlbH. 

5. Tbit conpany has i«4}daG)sd,tythe neir Rembraadt ItaUanesquc pi«> 

•cess of lit. Stanl^ Borkdey^a iq^rited pi^tare «r 
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the attwk of the Gordon Hightaoders at Dat^L The colonel is seen boldly 
leading his men, rushing forward over immense bould^ under a deadly 
hail of bullets, with that dash and momeotum pecitliar to Highland rc]{i* 
ijientSi whife the piper, though badly hit, is sitting on a rock, cheering his 
comrades with their favourite tune, ** The Cock of the North.’’ Perfection 
of detail and softness of tone are exhibited in this excellent work to an 
event which will be imperishable among the other acts of heroism of this 
famous regiment. 


Hodder and Stoughi'on ; London. 

6. TAe Silence oj God^ by Robert Anderson, c.b., ix.d. To the 
Christian, who believes in the inspiration of the •Bible and the Divinity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, this work will be of extreme comfort and value. It 
clears away many difficulties to the thoughtful Christian, and removes many 
obstacles which have been raised by infidels, sceptics, agnostics, the so- 
called higher criticism, and superficial interpreters of the Bible, specially 
with respect to the Gospels and Epistles. The appendix contains valuable 
exegesis on some of the difficult texts in St. Paul’s Epistles, and otherwise 
exhibits extremely interesting views of the Pauline doctrine of Christianity. 
The whole work is acute and able, and cogently answers the question that 
ahhough **the God of the Bible is infinite both in power and compassion, 
and in other ages ” manifested Himself at sundry times and diverse 
manners, why He has in these last days ceased thus to manifest Himself? 
The Christian is not left in doubt wi to the answer, and by a careful 
perusal of Dr. Anderson’s work, he will find a satisfactory and consoling 
solution. 


Hurst and Blacketi , London, 1897. 

7. 7n Camp and Cantonment^ by Edith E. Cuthecl, is the title of a 
series of tales which may be safely read in the railway carriage without 
causing a headache. The print is good, the style lively, — reminding one at 
times of Kipling, — and the themes are varied. In any page yop may come 
across an amusing sentence — such Little Mrs. Lipnington was a British 

Cuirassier from the topmost curl of her pretty fringe to her very toes,” — or 
a surprising incident — such as a young gentleman mistaking a Brahmini 
bull for a wild buffalo, or a dead crocodile yielding up the ring and bracelet 
of a woman, swallowed the night before, without any trace of the finger or, 
wrist, — which stimulate a momentary curiosity, without making any strain 
upon the intellect. None of the stories are intended to-be taken seriously. 
When we add that the scenes are mostly laid in Anglo-lndia, with its 
” crisp ” air, arid ” waters, and ** wild Brahmin ” bulls^ and that Ae 
dramatis persona are generally young men and women, attacbed in ^one 
s^nse another to the Crimson Cuirassiers ” (** who ksrad jgK the land 
of their temporary exile except' from the pnnt of viear to pay we ifoall 
have done all that is needful in the way of intiaidiudoii^ the velaiaie to the 
majority of readers. In any cose ou:^ acknowledgminfe lue due to the 
author for the amusement we have eseoyed in turning over the wtf helgfat 
and refdable pages of her baMfe. * * v 
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8. Indian Frontier Warfae^ by Captatn G« I/YoungotsramD, ^.BXk 
This work forms the third volame of the Wolseley Series, ^ted by Ca{rtRJtt 
Waltper H. James, the object of which is tt> place works of eminence jofo 
warfare^ whether. English or foreign, liefore British oflScers, wittf the vie# of 
their studying the* treatises of all nations in the various departments of the 
art df war. The present volume treats of defensive and offensive warfare 
along the British Frontier of India, — ^whether mountain, forest, or other- 
wise, — the commissariat, and other requirements in Frontier warfare. The'' 
work, is accompanied with a list of Indian terms o{ officials wiEh their 
English .equivalents, a minute index, and maps to illustrate the Cbitrdl 
campaign, the defewce of ^hobai, the battles of Ahmed Kheyi, Maiwand, 
and Charasia, the dkpture of Nilt Fort, and the country around Sherpur. 

'Kelly and Walsh; Shanghai, Hongkong and Singapore. 

21ke Temples and Shrines of Ntkko^ Japan^ by E. C. Hope. This is 
a hapdy volume describing in detail the various objects •of art and nature 
which a visitor to Nikko should not neglect to see. From its descriptiont 
and tern the few plates which the book contains, the scenery of Nikko 
appears tb be very beautiful, and the climate in summer is said to be delight/ol. 
It abounds in temples to every description of gods and goddesses ; gods 
of the hill, of luck, of small-pox, of thunder, of war, and of wind are among 
those enun^erated. Of one image of the goddess of children (Jizo) it is 
said that it is hung all over in front with red bibs and old sandals, offerings ^ 
of the faithful for little children deceased.” 'rhere are appendices of fares, 
fees, postal and telegraph rates, and of the various festivals; and every 
.information as to routes and hotels is given in the text. 

Horace Marshall and Son ; London. 
xo. The Story of Australia^ by Flora L. Shaw. This work forms part 
of the ** Story of the Empire Series.” The author has told the story of the 
countries, now .included under the term Australasia, exceedingly well. She 
begini^ by narrating the early visits to those coasts of Tonres and Tasman 
and the subsequent explorations of the English sailors Dam pier and Cook,^ 
during the latter hilf of the last century, and gives us a vivid notion of the 
aspect of the countries and the condition of their inhabitants at that time, 
obtained from their reports, which, coming during *a time of peace, 'were 
received with much interest at home. ^ The great impetus to immigration^ 
however, began only on the discovery of gold. She exhibits the many 
difficulties which thirst settlers had to contend with, and shows how, by 
the help of the English Government and Exchequer, industry was encouragedi 
and Mstered, resulting in the ownership by individuils or companies of large 
tracts of bffid for the pasturage of immense flocks of sheep, or for agriculture# 
She traces the development of constitutional and Parliamentary government, 
and the rapid formeiioxi of a new nation* conslfting of prosperous colonies* 
enjoying ell the rijidits and liberties gf Englishmen. ^ Having detailed the 
various «te|)S of progress in a\ery lucid animn^, she Con&ludes her 
iastniettvfc story by expressing a hope, that next brilliant chapter for 
the historian/>f the continent to record that of a United Australia.*’ 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. Vli * EJ! . . 
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IX. The Sfmy d •Aufib, by D. C Boi7LGBXt« is a popular epitome oC 
Indian histoi7-*ii>-cljQl^ that qf the last two centuries — ^which will» how- 
ever> hardly displace the admirable short histories .already written by Sir 
William Hunter end Sir Alfred <LyalL Twelve pages are all that are gimn 
to the history of India under its native chiefs or the Musulqian conquerorst 
but even with the brevity necessitated by so small a space, a greater accuracy 
of expression might have been attained. For instance the sentence which 
describes the reign of the Moghul Emperor Humayoun is so worded as to 
give the impression that during that Emperor's flight from India his brother 
Kamran reigned in his place, instead of the Afghan dynasty known by the 
name of Sur; and tliat Akbar, who was a mere boy when his father died* 
qftgr his return to India, had assisted his father to dgfeat — not the last 
Suri king but — Kamran. In his account of the development of the East 
India Company's political power in India, the author is strangely incon- 
sistent. At page 71 he writes, **The events that led to the establishment 
of British power on t^ie Ganges can in no wise be attributed to the arrogance 
or self-assertion of the East India Company’s representatives.^ Their policy 
was peace, and they would submit to any exactions short of absolute 
repression and extortion. There is absolutely no evidence to warr^t the 
charge that Mr. Holwell and his colleagues had any political desi^s, etc.,” 
and yet in former pages he magnifies the occasional conflicts between the 
company’s servants and the subordinate officials of the Moghul Emperor’s 
viceroys in outlying provinces into victories over the Moghuls, in order to 
point the moral that from the first the company was ready to draw the 
aword against the Emperor, and to correct ^Uhe narrow but hitherto 
generally accepted view that the French pointed out to us the way to 
conquest in India.’* “ Sixty years,” he writes, “ before the French won. 
the battle of St. Thomh, the English had fearlessly thrown down the gage 
to the Moghul himself, and defeated his armies.” The fact appears to be 
that the company then used the word ** Mogulls ” much as at a later date 
they used the word ** Moors ” to denote all Indians alike, but we believe 
that the first time when the English definitely came into conflict with the 
Emperor of DehU’s troops was at the battle of Buxay and by that time 
empire of the Moghuls was little more than a titular dignity. The best 
chapter in the book is perhaps the last, in which the general effect of .the 
transfer of the government of India fi-om the East India Company to the 
Queen Empress is reviewed at some length and with much judgment an(ji 
insight. 

12. TAe Stcry of South Africa^ by W. Basil Worsfold. This is a clear, 
concise, connected and well-wntten history of Sotl(h Africa, from the 
settlement of the Dutch and the Huguenots to the present time. The 
transition firom the Dutch to the British, the origin of the Orange *Free 
States the semi-independence of the Transvaal, the self-governing Cape 
Colony, and. Rhodesia, are all 1 ;ol(} in a very interesting manner, as well as 
the., various mistakes which diave fa^n made by the Government at home. 
Throughout, the British Gotrernment has had two grea^ objects in^ view, — 
the abolitibn of the slave trade, and the Welfare of the native fa^s. The 
vast ig^ons, their resources and products, nowmnder the cpntiohof British 
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power and influence, remain to be developed by energetic, humane, and 
wise counsels, and hence the great and imptTrtant advantage to British 
.trade and the promotion of civilization, whose pibneers were Robert Moflht, 
Invingstone, and other travellers and missionaries. 


' Macmillan and Co. ; London. 

13 . South Africa of To-day ^ by Captain Francis Younghusband, aiB., 
with illustrations. Captain Younghusband, from his literary abilities, is 
well qualified to write on the present affairs of South Africa. In his two 
visits to the country, he not only saw it at its most interesting crisis, but 
in addition to a sojourn of. six months in the Transvaal, he traversed 
th 6 length of liAodesia, the Cape Colony, the native territories, Natal, and 
the Portuguese possessions round Delagoa Bay. He describes minutely the 
relations of the Boers, the Dutch in the Cape Colony, the Orange Free 
Slates, and the Indian immigration in Natal, and the condition of British 
hettlers, their .prospects in trade and agriculture, and the products of the 
country, in gold, coal, iron, and other mineral wealfh. His account of 
the Jameson raid, and the difficulties of the British with the Boers, is full 
ofUn^rest. He sums up the policy of Great Britain to be, **tha.t of 
abstention from any direct interference in the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal, while at the same time maintaining in the strictest manner the 
rights of free access of her subjects to the country, and of just treatment 
while im it, which the London Convention confers, and further, bringing 
again into syn«pathy with her all that body of Dutch opinion in the Cape 
Colony, Natal, and the Free State which has been estranged by recent 
events.” This very interesting, instructive, and well written work is accom> 
panied by a copious index, and excellent illustrations of towns, routes, 
houses, and a portrait of Mr. Cecil J. Rhodes. 


Sampson Low, Marston and Co.; London. 

14 . O^manli Proverbs and Quaint Sayings^ by the Rev. E. J. Davis. 
.Few nations have possessed so large or interesting a pi^verbial philosophy 
as the Turks. The habit of illustrating one's conversation with maxims, 
fiddles, and similes has always been more prevalent in the East than in 
(he *West ; the structure of the Turkish language is moreover specially 
adapted to terse and epigrammatic forms of expAssion. For the student 
of Turkisbi the Turkish proverbs give a far better insight into one of the 
most expressive and graceful languages than the overloaded historical or 
•poetical works {Ski make up the mass of Ottoman Turkish literature. 
And so far the Rev. Chaplain of St Mark's, Alexandria, deserves the 
tMnks of the English reader for publishing Ahmed Midhat Effendt’s 
collectibn with a translation. The actual carrying out of the tagk leaves 
much to be desired : as a piece of work it is lazily done. The trans- 
•literation is hopeless. The author *^ays iif his piefdbe *;all the vowela 
shotttd be pronounced as in Itajian.” That the Italian vowel system is^ 
quite incapable of rendering *the Turkish .vowels* is nothing \o him. Bute 
it islutrd to know what be means by ** Italian vowels ” — as fiur*a^one can 
• EE 2 
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discover it is a mixture of English and French i 00 for H and « for t are 
domestic pnroaonciations'; en, u, German ; m, H dte French. The 
text in Turkish characters is put at the end, but shows no traces of 
editing. The translation is not always very accurate. In the pref^de 
Mr. Davis refers to Ahmed Midhat Eflendi as a writer well known twenty 
years ago. We hope the worthy gentleman in question (w^^o if we mistake 
not still flourishes in a high official position at Constantinople) will not 
come across this little obituary *notice of Mr. Davis. 


Swan Sonnbnschein and Co.: London. 

15. Ideai^ of the East^ by Herbert Baynes^ m.r.a.s. This, work, 

dedicated to Lord Reay, President of the Royal "Asiatiia Society, is b^ed 
on the theory that ‘Maw comes from the West, light from the East.*’ By 
the “ light ” the author means those essential truths which have engaged 
in all ages the highest aspirations of the human race. By beautiful and 
apt quotations from the “ Sacred Books of the East,” he traces the ideal 
of faith, stage after stage, from the ethical, the metaphysical, the thpo- 
sophical, the religious, down to the Semitic, all leading up to, and con- 
verging in, the last “ ideal of Faith,” the way, the truth, and the Jife.” 
This highly interesting and instructive volume will be much appreciated 
by the thoughtful reader. 

The Open Court Publishing Company ; Chicago. 

16. The Gospel of Buddha^ told by Paul Carus, according to old 

Kecoi'ds : fifth edition. This moderate-sized work is embodied in some 
230 pages, followed by a minute Table of Reference,” a very good 
Glossary of Oriental Terms, and a full and carefully-prepared Index. The 
** Table of Reference” gives the sources whence the materials of the 
work were drawn, and indicates in a special column places in the New 
Testament where similar teaching may be found. At the end of the work 
we have a Compendium of the teaching accredited to Buddha, and this is 
followed by a series of commendatory notices of the present wOTk by living % 
writers, commencing with a notice written under the authority of the^Kiqjg 
of Siam. The work is divided into a series of Sections, one hundred in 
number, and the subject of each Section is specified in a good Table of 
Contents. Altogether it is a work in which the hand of the painstaking 
workman is very evidAit, and no labour has been spared by which the^ 
material of the work might be made easily accessible to jthe reader. 
Finally, the printing, paper, and general get*up of the book proclaim dis- 
tinctly its Transatlantic origin. ^ ^ • 

What-like the subject-matter of the book is we shall best describe by^ 
telling what it is not. It is not a historical work. The reader who wtiuld 
arrive |t some definite information respecting the Life of Buddha; will find 
nothing here to meet his inquiri&. How he came to enter upon bis career 
ali a propagandist*of a newsreligiofl, — ^what were the places he visited Iq» 
• his wanderings in India, —what kind, of life he lived and what was the 
^ process by* which he 'gathered his followers, — what was the time and 
mantiq; oT his decea<>e,— of these and such-like •matters the pre8<hif work* 
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^ says nothing whjch could be judicially described as historicak” The 
material, the spirit, and the manner of the 4>ook are not such as «rould 
render it of any use for the purposes of the dispasSionate, judicial, historical 
critic. It is written in the spirit of the* religious enthusiast, and in the 
heated and rhapsodical style so well known to all readers of the religious 
, ^ books of the Orient. Not a single date does it contain, nor any data upon 
which inquiry might be met or cool opinion formed. The problem 
whether such a person as Buddha ever lived at all is not so much as 
glinted at, still less subjected to critical inquiry. The work is essentially 
religious, yet it is not controversial : at the same time it contains ample 
mdterial for controversy, and the compiler’s Preface is calculated to T>rovoke 
it. ’^he work cdhsists if the sayings traditionally attributed to Buddha, 
and it sets forth,* largely in the form of narrative, the doctrines, tenets, 
precepts, and iiractices of Buddhism. To those who have been at the pains 
to ^inform themselves on these matters, the work will not be found to 
cbntain anything fresh or new. Those who open the book in the expecta- 
tion of reading some historic verities regarding Buddha will not find in it 
what they seek. The work is not a treatise on Buddhism ;*it is Buddhism 
itself, --^con'^tsting of translations into English of certain ** Records ” current 
among Buddhists; and as a rendering into English of the tenets of 
Buddhism, it will be helpful to those who desire to know something of the 
teachings and genius of that religion but have not the means for consulting 
the original documents for themselves. Inasmuch as the work does not 
present an appraisement or critical diagnosis of Buddhism, it is easy to 
understand why it has met with such warm admiration at the hands of . 
living Buddhists. B. 

WiLDY AND Sons; London. 

17. T/ie Law of JDivorce applicable to Christians in India {Ike ladian 
Divorce Act^ 1869), H. A. B. Rattigan, b.a. Oxon. This handy, well- 
printed volume of 460 pages meets a want, which has been felt more and 
''more since. rSyo, when Mr. Macrae’s work, long since out of print, saw the 
light.* With hardly an exception, the decisions of the ln\lian High Courts 
and the Privy Council on the Indian Divorce Act belong to the later 27 
years ^ as do ajso many important judgments of the tribunals in England, 
which have explained, amplified or superseded the cases in the old Eccle 
•siascical Reports and our earlier Law Repons. For this grrat array of new 
authorities, 4he legal profession in In^ia has been obliged hitheno to refer 
to various Digests.* In the work before us, they are cited in their proper 
places ; and we notice that in the Appendix F, dealing with the technical 
aubjecc of costs, the cases supporting each propounded rule are collected 
* in |Aam print under the title ^’Authority,” so as to save much labour of mind 
and eyesi2;ht. The same result, creditable jto both the author and the pub- 
lisher, is attained on every page, by the use of various types, the naming of 
the sections, the good index, and the sumidarizing nf* special topics m 
appendices. The practising lawyer can thus spe at once where his 
materkls are arranged ; and in this way the form adopteef hf^s aided the - 
siaecessfdl endeavour of the learned author to make the book at once fiill 
and exact.* 
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Secdoa 7 of the Act directs the Ifidiatt CiAtrts to epply the rtitai of the 
Court of Divorce in England to mauers on which tbe'^Statute itfcdf is 
silent. As its principles* and doctrines are naierally those whicih for 
centuries have been developed In' England, under Christian influences, in 
is obvious that the whole law of marriage and divorce of the European and 
other Christian races in the Indian EUipire has always been, and is long 
likely to be, moulded on English jurisprudence. This remark gives tfle 
reason for Section 7, and accounts for the great weight always given in 
India to the English decisions. Zt fully justifies the author in giving 40 
pages as Appendix G to the formal rules of the English Court. We are 
sure that all practising lawyers, as well as judges, will agree too that he 
was well advised to give, under each section of thcf Act, the corresponding 
sections of the Matrimonial Acts of England. This enables us at once to 
see whether an English authority is on all fours as to construction, or must 
be treated only as a guide. The busy advocate will be glad to know tj^at 
the rules ot the Civil Procedure Code and the Indian Evidence Act are 
quoted where they apply. This treatment of outlying mattei^i will avqrt 
many of the defaults of memory in the hurry and anxiety of a trial. 

While we think the framework of the book deserves the highest praise, 
we can cordially commend the matter. It is of the first importance to the 
lawyer in Court to have the latest dedsions. Wc find them here, 
MmseU v. HusselL The more important judgments of the Parsee Chief 
Matrimonial Court at Bombay are noted where they bear on^a point 
Much Clare is taken to show the points actually decided : we think the 
ceases are well arranged, and approve the course taken of quoting the 
judge’s words on wide matters of principle and questions of difliculty. 

^ The mere suggestion of such topics as jurisdiction, validity, status, domicile, 
in matters connected with marriage and divorce, involves of course much 
argued doctrines of international law. This part of the subject has not 
been shirked, but on the contrary dealt with as a learned jurist would 
handle it, as in the preliminary discussions on domicile and jurisdiction, 
and the questions awakened by the recent case of Le Mesurier v. Ze 
Memrier. The author modestly gives hiS own solutions, without laboflring 
points, which can only be settled by the Privy Council or the House of 
Lords. Lastly, let us add that the comments are agreeable reading^ and 
make the law as clear to laymen as any text-book can. We can safely 
prediet that this volume^will at once be accepted by Indian lawyers both ' 
as a guide to practice and as the stspidard work on the subject it deals 

with. •* 

— 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Wb acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following works, wMch 
want qf space prevents our noticing at greater length in the* present 
number : 

^General Mqp of the Nile VaUeyfrom Berber to Victoria Nyanaa^ cOttK* 
. « piled at the Intelligence^ Division of the^War Office, rflpfl. 

^ Annual Aygpess Refnrt of the Archaolopcal Surv^ CirAe of the N W* 
Bhevincp ank Oudh^ for the year ending 30th Juee^ xSp?* * ^ 
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Xtftrt tiu Administrathm ^ HU JL«c9l Boards ia Us Botaiay PooH 
dosuy, ioHadiHg Siasl, for the year 1896-7. (Bomhey Govenunent CetitMl 
PxeB% 1898.) Abo from the came prew, Tko^Aamuai Bt^ort ^ 
B^i^atosy Sehooi of l&rrawda for the yepr.iSpy. 

A Modem JN^rim in /erusaiem, by Johk Sooxbk, u.a. (Chrbtian 
Knowledge Socifty, London.) A pleasing and interesting account of a 
•visit to Jerusalem, Bethany, Bethlehem, the Dead Sea and Jordan, with 
illustrations. * • 

Jt^an and the Japan MisHen (Church Missionary Sodety, London)^ 
with map and illustrations, describing the country, the political changes 
and.' tolerant poUry of the present Government, and*hopeful progress in 
the fbtu're. 

n • 

T?u Anti Christian Crusade^ by Robert Coofe. (Simpkiny MarshsUl, 
Hamiltoiiy Kent and Co.y London.) A convenient collection of the 
opinions of Bishops, Deans, and other dignitaries of the Church of England 
witlftrcspect to “ evolution ” and “higher criticism/’ 

A Journey through South Africa (illustrated), by Eixis Edwards, 
afTdldmg intePesting information regarding the Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 
Nataly and its capital, Durban. A readable and instructive book. 

The Nicettcal Christy by S. H. Puiyfair (W. H. White and Co , Edin- 
burgh), exhibiting the common ground and basis of faith in the Christian 
Churches of the East and West, and the teachings of the Koran. 

Anecdota Oxomensis. Aryan Series. Part VIII. The Mantrapatha^ 
or the PrEtyer-Book of the Apostambtus^ edited by M. Winternitz, ph.d* 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Through Pinland in Carts^ by Mrs. Alec Twbbdie. (Adam and 
Charles Black, London.) Beautifully illustrated, and exceedingly well 
‘ got up. 

Sit Henry Lawrence^ the Pacificator^ by Lieut. -General J. J. McLeod 
Innes, R.E., with portrait. (The Clarendon Press.) 

Peudal and Modem Japan^ by Arihur May Knapp. Two neat vols. 
^Duckworth and Co., London.) Fully illustrated. 

Th^ Story of Hawatif by Jean A. Owen (Mrs ViSGEg). (Harper and 
Brothers, London an& New York.) 

Banani^ the Transition from Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar and Pemba^ 
by'HRNRY SpaKley Newman (Headley Brothers, London), with map and 
illustptions. ^ 

British West Africa^ vol. i. of the Imperial Library. By Major A. E. 
Mockler FERRYA^tN, F.R.G.S., witlf maps and numerous well-executed 
illustrations. (Th^mperial Press, Limited, London.) 

JUnguistic and Oriental Essays^ written from the year 1840 to 1897. 
a vols* By Robert Needham Cost, ll.d. (Lu^ac an4 Co., London)^ 
with portsait of the author. 

By the same publisher, Bouddnisme — jStudes et Materiaux-^AMapma- 
fififiipa BodkicarydvatdraBkat by lx>uia de l^ VallAe ifoussiN. ^ 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures: July, 1898^ 
(The University df Chi«iago Press ;*Lazac and Co.^ London.) ^ 

, Unmoiys Jataka (the Story of the Tunnel),* translated from the Sinhelese 

by T. B. Y4TAWARA, M.c.BwR.A.s. (Luaac and Co., London.) * 

• • 
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Owr Lihrmry Taile, 

• 

LeUhimey: A Tale qf Old Ceyhn^ by Sinnatamby,”* with iUustrations. 
(Luzac and Co.« Londoor.) A pleasing and instructive ftory, well printed, 
well written, giving side-lights of old Ceylon and its people. 

• Manuale e Glossaries della* lingua Jndastana o " UrdA^ by CAMXi;jto 
Taoliabus. (R. Accademia dei Lincei, Rome.) 

Some Side-Lights upon FiHgerald^s Poems “ The RuhaHyai of Omar 
Khayyams' by Edward Heron-Allen, being the substance of a lecture 
at the Grosvenor Crescent Cliib on sand March, 1898. (H. S. Nichols, 

limited, London.) ^ 

David Humes hy the late Professor Caldbrwood, forming one of the 
Famous Scots Series. (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, Edinburgh and 
London.) And another of the same senes, Mungo Forks the Tra^^dlers 
by the same publishers. 

TVavels in Tartarys Thibet and Chinas by M. Hue, during the years 
1844*56. a vols. Translated from the French by W. Hazlitt, well illus- 
trated ; reprint edition. (The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago ; 
London : Kegan IJaui, Trench, Trubner and Co.) 

Ten Years' Captivity in the Mahdi's Camps 1883-92, from 'the original 
manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder. A popular and cheap edition, 
by Col. F. R. Wingate, r.a., Director of Military Intelligence "of the 
Egyptian Army. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co., London.) 

Russian Hosts and Rnglish Guests in Central AsiOs by J. T. Woolrych 
P sRowNE. Beautifully printed, with sixty illustrations and map. (The 
Scientific Press, Limited, London.) * 

Report for the Year 1895 of the U. S. Naiional Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institutions containing among other most valuable documents pai>ers 
describing and illustrating collections in the museum The volume ^ 
contains upwards of 1,000 pages, with numerous illustrations and maps ; 
also XVIth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1897. 

Prinoe Ghtha. Cing Mois au Pays des Somalis. On sale by Rowland 
Ward, Piccadilly, London. Superbly got up, and beautiful photograph 
illustrations. 

. • 

Shorts in the Highlands of Kashmir^ being a narrative of an eight menth,’ 
trip in Baldstan and Ladak, and a lady’s experiences in the latter country, 
together with hints for the guidance of sportsmen, by Henry Zouch 
Darvah, with many beautiful illustrations from photographs by the author, 
and two excellent maps.* (Rowland Ward, Piccadilly, London.) ^ 

£^k$toiiig£ettl Studies amoug the Norths West Central Queensland Ahorigines, 
by Walter E. Roth, with upwards of 400 illustrations, intended for 
scientific purposes only. (Brisbane : Government Printing Office ; also 
London Office of the Agent General of Queensland, Westminster Chambers, 
t, Victoria Street). 

Hhe ^ndian Jhvntier War, being an account of the Mohmund and 
Titah' Expeditions, 1897, by Lionel James (Reuter's Special Coirespon- 
ddnt), with many illustrations, maps and plans. (Willum Heio em a nn , ^ 
, London.) 

^ ‘ Jtootstghs in Human Hvgress^ secular and Veligiou8,'by James Samixelsok. 

(Swan SoAndnsdiein and Co., London.) * '' 

• * 
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By the aame ^tdnhers, SlmdUs in JJaU-Known Subfeets, bj[ C. E. 
PumyTRB. . * 

^Kbmdyke : Uruth und Facts ef the New el DoraiOt by A. E. Ironmongkr 
So^ with illustrations. (The Mining and 'Geographical Institute, Broad 
Street House, London.) 

A Bird's ByeView of Piduresque India, by the Right Hon. Sir Richard * 
** Temple, Bart., m.p., with thirty<two beautiful and interesting illustratiotiR 
(Chatto and Windus, London.) A charming work, giving a purview of 
India of to-day, its land, its people and its government. 

We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of : Mittheitungen der Anthrw 
pologisehen Gesettsffuft in^ Wien; — Billia, the American monthly of Oriental 
Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ; — La Revue ties Revues (Paris) ; — La 
Revue Gintrak Beige (Brussels) ; — The Minerva (Rome) ; — The Cb»- 
tfmporary Review (London: Isbister and Co.); — The National Review 
(Afliold and Co.) ; — Le Polyb^Hon (Paris : Rue St Simon) ; — Le Button 
Jes Sommaires (Paris) ; — The American Weekly, JPubJic Opinion (Astor 
Place, New TatM)',— Journal of the Society of Arts (London);— Zs 
Mingfrial Diplomatique (Paris) ; — The Amenean Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages fknd Literatures, continuing Hcbraica (Chicago, 111. : The University 
of Chicago Press); — The Canadian Gazette (London); — The Indian 
Magazine and Review (London : A. Constable and Cd.) ',—Comptes-rendus 
de la Sociiti de Ghgrapkie (Paris) ; — Le Tour du Monde (London and 
Paris : Hachette) ; — From Geo. Newnes, London : the three last numbers 
of The Strand Magazine; — the three last numbers of The Navy and 
Army, and the first numbers of The Wide World, The Ladiei Field, 
and The Citizen's Atlas. The last Quarter’s “ Sanscrit Journal ” of the 
Oriental University Institute, Woking. 


We regret that owing to want of space we have been obliged again, at 
the last moment, to withhold reviews of the following books, which will 
. appear, in , our next issue : Egypt in the XIXth Century, by D. A. 
Qamrron. Indian , Village Folk, their Works an / Ways, by T. B. 
Pandian. Bthk References of John Ruskin, by Mary and Ellen Gibbs. 
T^ Downfall of Frempeh, by Major R. S. S. Baden-Powelu The 
^ory of the Ionic RevolJ as told by Herodotus, selections revised by 
,C. C. Tancock. Tw^ve Indian Statesmen, by*G. Smith. La Corie 
indtpendante, Russe, oujaponaise, by Villelard de Laqu£rie. The Gist 
of Japan, by Rev. 41 . B. Perry. Chinese Characteristics, by Arthur H. 
Smith. Pictures df Southern China, by Rev. I. MacGowan. The J^srfy 
JBsioigf tf the Hebrews, by Rev. A. H. Sayce. Reminiscences of an Indietn 
Pohte Official, by A. Crawforix From Jun^e to Java, by A. Keysbr. 
Hausalahd, or Fifteen Hundred Miles through the Central Soudan, l}y^ Rev, 
C. H. Robinson. The Intasicn of Egyfi in A.D. 1349 by Louis IX. oj 
Jktaue, by Rev. E. I. Davii'. Contributions^ the Eatdy Hiftory ofNko 
Zeala^ by T. M. Hocken. The^BUtk and Islbm, by H. P. Smith, d.d. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 

India : General. — The Queen-Empress has been pleased to approve* of 
«the appointment of the Right Hon. George Nathaniel Cur^n, now Baron 
Curzon of Kedleston, to be Viceroy and Governor General on the retire- •• 
ment of the Earl of Elgin. ' 

Mr. Welldon, the Head-master of Harrow, has been appointed Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

The aggregate amohnt of the tenders for the new 3^ per cent. Indian 
loan of 120 lakhs (12,000,000 rupees) is one'crore gnd 70 ^akhs (17,0009*000 
rupees). The average rate is 94 rupees, 12 annas and 5*JB pies. 

The plague has again become epidemic in Bombay, continues slightly in 
Calcutta, and has appeared in Southern India. • ^ 

Mr. Tilgk, the native member of the Provincial Council of Bombay, ^np 
was sentenced last ^ear for seditious incitement in his paper, the Kesari^ 
has been released. ' ' 

Copious rains in the Panjab have ensured a good wheat harvest. ^ 

At Poona, Agha Hashem Shah, a nephew of Agha Khan, has been shot 
dead by the family cashier. « 

The Sikh Saragheri Memorial Fund now amounts to upwards of 

North-West Frontier. — Everything is quiet in Tirah, and the Afridis 
are busily engaged rebuilding their villi^es. 

The Malakand force consists of a mountain battery, two squadrons of 
native cavalry, one company of sappers, and four regiments of native 
infantry. In July the forces of the Nawab of Dir, who is subsidized to 
keep open the Chitral road, came into collision with those of the Klian of 
Bajaur in the Jbandol Valley. The losses of the latter were heavy. In 
accordance with Major Dean’s advice the forces on both sides dispersed 
on I zth August. 

Native Statesc*-— The Maharaj Raaa of Dholepore has succeeded in 
collecting a large sum of money for the Indian Princes Victoria Health 
Institute, which is to be founded ip commemoration of the Queen- 
Empress’s Jubilee, and will facilitate bacteriological research* in India.* 

The deaths of the foUowing eminent rulers and statesman have occurred: 
From apoplexy on the 15th July last of HlH.Sir Anand Rao Powar, K.C.S.I., * 
C.I.E., Maharaja of Dhar, at the age^of 55. In him tl^ Queen-Empress 
loses a loyal subject, and his numerous friends in CentNfi^ndia a generouf 
host. He is succeeded by his nephew, Udajee Rao, whose adoption^ 
ceremony he completed on the day previous to his death. , The Nawab 
Sir Asman Jah, K.C.I.E., at the age of 59. He was the greatgrandson of 
the sec&nd Nizam of the Decdtn on his mother’s side, and was reputed 
ta be one of the twealthiest# men in India. His loss to Hyderabad if, 
hmiiarable, for no nobleman was so generally loved and respeeftd by 
^Europeans and„ natives* alike. For se^n^ears he was Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad.^ And H.H. the Raja Bahadur of. Faridkot who died last. 
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Summary Btmttis. 

* 

August Bom in 1843, he succeeded to the gadi in 1874. He wtt thie 
heed of the BarSr Jat tribe of Sikhs, and a loyal kubject of the Qtoeen* 
Empress. , . 

. Btirma. — lai:gely attended Durbar was* held at Rangoon in July last 
by the Lieut-Qovemor. In his speech he dwelt on the peace and 
prosperity of Bunna, the development of trade, the resources of the 
^Irovince, aud the establishment of British Consuls at Momein and 
Assumos, which is expected to lead to increased trade with China. 

Two important Branch Railways have have sanctioned, one from Meiktila 
to Myingyan, and the other from Sagaing to the Chindwin river. The emst 
will be 7^ lakhs of rupees. 

The* Thibaw Sa« 4 >^s, one of the principal Shan chiefs, has arrived in 
England. He is one of the mo»t loyal of the border Princes and has 
rendered much service to the Empire. 

The survey for the railway between Burma and the Chinese province of 
Yunnan is about to be made. The British have secured railway concession 
to t^e head o^ the Yangstzi Valley. , 

The trans-frontier trade last year amounted to nearly aSjv lakhs against 
268 in the preceding year. 

BaluAhstan. — ^Y ar Muhammad Khan, chief of the Kurds, one of the 
two suspected Sirdars taken by Mr. Barnes, who was in custody last year, 
has gone to Candahar at the invitation of the Amir. The fugitive Sirdar 
is one of the most influential chiefs in Baluchistan. 

The results oi the opening up of the Quetta-Seistan trade route are 
proving successful. The exports and imports for the first four months of 
the current year amounted to over three lakhs of rupees. 

. Avghanisian. — Colonel Sirdar Muhammad Ismail Khan, appointed by 
the Amir political representative in India in place of Sufi Ghulfim Raasul, 
has entered on his duties at Simla. 

A son has been born to the Amir, and has been named Muhammad. 
Persia. — ^The Amin es-Sultan has been recalled from retirement and has 
received invpsriture as Sadr-axam, or Grand Vazir from the Shah. 

JElioting has occurr^ at Tabriz owing to the dearness of bread, and the 
residence of the chief mujtahid has been sacked 

'{‘URKKY I^ Asia. — Eleven Armenian revolutionaries have been sentenced 
at Van, two to* capital punishment and the rest to varying terms of im- 
prisonment. a 

Russia iif Asia. — By an act of clemency the Tsai has reduced firtnn 
ifOoo,ooo to 300, obo roubles the contribution to be imposed upon the 
pepulation of the J*dlrghana territory as a penalty for the recent revolt io 
^t province. 

' PcCiuppiNES. — ^The town of Manila was bombarded by the United States 
on 1 3th August The Spanish garrison surrendered after a brief resistance. 
The inhabitants in the southern islands strongly utge the annexatiob Iqr 
the Umted States of the whole of the islands. • • • 

Cai^A. — Hie Wei-hai-*wei Convention was signed on* the* 1st July 1 ^ 
Sir C Macdonald and Prince Ching. It places udder Bri^sh furisdiction 
all thc^ islands and wateta of Wei-hai-wei, with a district teif mUes wide 
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tamd jtfae bay, giving Che right to erect fortifications ai^where on or ar 
the coast of the Shan-tung P/omontory, east of longitude rsi** 40'. 

A Black Flag rising occurred in the province of« Kwani^-si, the rebels 
capturing Moning, Tien&k, Yung-shien, Pei-lin, and Lu-chuan. The rebels 
number about 40,000 men, their aim being the overthrow of Mandarin 
infioencei Li Lap Yan, the leader, has proclaimed a new dynasty styled 
•‘Vast progress.” See article on “Sjecret Societies.” • * 

Sir Claude Macdonald has^ declared in strong terms to the Tsung-li- 
Yam6n that Great Britain will not tolerate any interference of another 
P6wer with a British loan contract freely entered into by the Chip'ese 
Government for the purpose of constructing a railway forming a coiyiection 
between treaty ports where British commercial inteiests predominate.*- 
By the latest reports negotiations are in progress with the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Bank. 

A concession has been given to a British syndicate to construct a^ail- 
way from British Kau-lung to Canton. 

The revised regulations with regard to inland steam naipgatton h^ve 
been accepted* by Sir C. Macdonald as provisional only. China agrees 
that the word “inland” applies equally to places on the sea-coast as in the 
interior. ^ 

The Empress Dowager has resumed the governme nt. * 

Korea. — Another plot has been discovered against the Government. 
Several prominent officials were arrested, and others have fled. ^ 

An attempt was made to poison the Emperor and Crown Prince on the 
nth ult. ; eleven courtiers have been arrested. 

Several mining concessions have been granted to an English syndicate. 
Japan. — The new Commercial code came into operation on ist July, . 
and the Civil code on 16th July last. 

It is reported that Hawaii has agreed to pay the sum of ^40,000 
demanded by Japan in settlement of the dispute which arose some time 
ago owing to the exclusion from Hawaii of Japanese immigrants. 

Egypt. — The value of imports for 1897 was 0,869,^00^ being an • 
increase of ^79^,000 over 1896; exp6rts 2,629,000, a diminution 
jC933fOoo on 1896, owing chiefly to the fall of 20 per cent, in the price of 
cotton. « 

Sudan. — On the 33rd August the advance of the combined Anglo- 
Egypdan force <rom Wad Hamed towards Khartum commenced. ■ On. 
30th August a battle was fought t^efore Omdurman, .resulting in the 
annihilation of the enemy, and the flight of the Khalifa towards Kordolan. 
Omdurman was occupied, and many priM>ners were set SeeT The casualties 
on our side were 2 British ofiBcers and 23 men killed, and 7 ofiicem 4 ind. 
99 men wounded. Egyptians — i officer and 20 non-commissioned officers 
and mfD killed, and 6 British officers, 8 native officers, and 221 flon*com* 
missioned officers and men wounded. The pursuit of the Khalifa was 
cAntinued by Arabs on camels unddS* Slatin Pasha. The Uervisif has. 
bedn' estimated at 10,800 killed, 16,009 wounded, and between 3,000 and 
*4,000 prisobera. The Sirdar with a force after peacefully establishing 
British«p6sti at Fashoda and Sobat returned -to Cimdurman. C^nel* 
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Pwraons attacked aod captured GedaKf,tliela«tttraDghold of the Deiyiahea, 
defeating them with great slaughter. . * 

It is proposed to establish a technical school at<Khartum as a memorial 
to tl}e late General Gm-don by a national subscription. A sum of ;£'5o,ooo 
is needed in egrder to provide a yearly endowment of ^^1,500. It is 
reported that a London merchant has offered to give the w^le sum, but it 

*is desired that the amount should be contributed in small sums so as to 

• • ^ 

constitute it a national memonal. 

British Ceniral and East Africa. — ^The rising of Southern Angonis 
is at an end. When the British force under Captain Pearce and Lieut. 
Brogden reached Domwe, it met with trifling opposition, and on advancing 
to M^ndala’s villayp, they»found it deserted. 

Uganda. — Major Martyr with a strong force of Indian troops crossed 
the Nile and attacked the rebels near Mruli, killing about 40 and dispersing 
the rest. Lieut. Gage was slightly wounded. 

Sooth Africa : Cape Colony. — -The Cape elections so far have 
resulted in the return of 40 Bond as against 39 Progressive candidates. 
The new Constitution for Rhodesia is expected to receive tHe Queen’s 
sanction at the Cabinet Council on October 15. The election of the 
Legislatfve Council will take place at the beginning of the year. 

The imports for the year ended 30th June last amounted to 
as against ^£18,244,425 during 1896-97. The exports were of the value 
of ^£23, 652, 822 as against ;£ 19,268, 175. Colonial produce shows an 
increase or .£326,585. The Customs produced £11802,320. Transvaal 
trade shows a decrease of £if953i33Xi but that with Rhodesia partly 
compensates for it 

West Africa : Sierra Leone. — ^The disturbances have now subsided. 
Sir David Chalmers is investigating as to the causes of the rising. Traders 
are returning to their posts. 

Niger. — The two expeditions undertaken by the Royal Niger Company’s 
forces against slave-raiding chiefs have been brought to a successful issue. 
.The tribes of the rebellious Emirs were punished without any loss on our 
si^e. • ^ 

Lagos. — A force under Major Arnold has attacked and destroyed the 
town of Siama, in the Forcados branch of the I^iger Delta, in punishment 
of 'the* piratical* practices of the inhabitants which had stopped the native 
river IraflSc! 

Canada.— The^Budget : The financial statement for the past fiscal year 
shows a surplus of 8if575i88i ; revenue amounting to $40,275,704 and 
eispenditure $38,099,823. Public Debt $264,086,357. Over $5,000,000 

chfirged to capital account 

The imports during the fiscal y^r* 1897-8 amounted to $140,305,950, 
and the exports to $i59»485y77o. The Customs revenue was $21,916,059 
as against $19,891,996. 

» *The Earl of Minto has been apposntled CkiVemor-General in successioA 
to the^fiarl of Aberdeen. 

The first meeting of the International Commission (Unkcd^States and . 
Canadt)*was held in Quebec on August S4. ^ , 
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Oiv September i8 a terrific hurricane swept over Ste city of Monti^. 
Great 4<tmage was done, and many public buildings Save been serioudy 
damag^. * 

On September ai, a monument to the founder of Quebec, Sami«el de 
Champain, was unveiled at Quebec in presence of Lord Aberdeen and a 
great concourse of visitors. The French Consul-General represented the 
President of the French. , • ’* 

Newfoundland. — ^Lieut.-t^olonel Sir H. E. McCallum, K.B., k.cm.o.. 
Governor of Lagos, has been appointed Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in successioi^to Sir H. H. Murray, k.c.b. 

The revenue for the half year ended 30th June was $32,000^0 excess ' 
of that for the same penod of last year. • • *. 

Su J. Branston and Admiral Sir James Elphinstone have been appointed 
Commissioners to inquire into matters relating to certain French treaty 
rights. . ^ ^ 

Wesi IndifSv — A terrible humcane» accompanied by a tidal waveband 
tremendous rainfall, visited the West Indies on Septemb^ ir. Several 
hundred lives were lost, thousands left homeless, plantations laid waste, 
and much damage caused to shipping The Barbados House of Assembly 
has voted ;^i6,ooo, and the Trinidad Legislature ;9^i,ooo, for\he relfef 
of the sufferers. The Lord Mayor of London has issued ah appeal for 
subscriptions. The Queen has subscribed ^250. The Prince of Wales 
100 guineas. ^ 

AustRAT.ASiA * New South Wai.es. — The value of the mineral products 
for 1897 amounted to ;£4>685,273, an increase of ^1^206, 90; compared 
with 1896. The gold yield for the past half-year was jQs^t^ooo. The 
imports foi the same period amounted to j;^8, 299,000, and exports 
;^7,2z8|Ooo. Parliament was dissolved early in July. The result of the 
elections was the return of 63 Ministerialists, 57 Federalists^ and 5 Inde- 
pendent Members. There are now 2,691 miles of railway open, and 65 
of tramways. The total earnings amounted to ;^3«34o,6oo, and the net 
earnings to nearly ^150,000 being equal to 3! per cent^ op the capital 
invested. The^Legislative Assembly hgs passed a sesolution in £a8roui( of 
immediate steps being taken, in conjunction with the other Colonies, to 
bring about a complete federal union. ^ 

Queensland. — ^The imports and exports during the second quarter of 
1898 amounted m fklue to ^i»349f00o and ;^ii994»7oo respeetively ; 
this is exclusive of gold coin. Thf revenue is estimated at ^^3,882, 360, 
and the expenditure at ^3,866,507. The loan estimates include ^50,000 
^ for the Northern mail service. • 

Victoria. —The gold yield in 1897 was 812,766 ounces The«revenaie 
for the cohimg year was estimated *at ^6,907,439, and the* expendiiftre at 
^6^873,529. The Savings Banks held deposits amounting to ^^8,096,874. 
Great acuyity is being displayed in agriculture and mining. An expenditure 
^has l^en propdtsed by thtf Premier of about ;£3» 750,000 on pilb^ works, 
and the strengthening of the defensive armaments. 

The Bfll far conferring the fninchise upon women has been rejected by 
X9 Rptes TO 15. • ’ • * * 





Summary of Bvmts. 

• 

^Taskania. — ^T he Budget shows a surplus for Uie financud^year of 
^^109,000. Tbf^surplus for the coming year, is &timated at j^io3,ooa 
Nbw Zbalamo. — -JThe leaders of the recent •Maori tiring mve been 
, seijtenced to i8 months’ imprisonment, and others implicated fined 
Gold export dining last June amounted to 35,898 ounces. 0 


* ^bitueay . — ^The deaths have brnn recorded this quarter of : — MiQor- ' 
General G. Fullerton-Carnegie, late Bengal S.C (Sutlej 1845-6, Panjabi 
1848-9): — ^Sir Chaloner Alabaster, k.cm.o., late British Consul-General at 
Canton (China 1857): — Major ft. M. Young, at^Kumassi; — Surgeon- 
Majgr-Generfcl J. C. Morice (Mutiny, Hazara, Black Mountain, Sudan 
18^); — Major-Qpneral •F. G. Vym, c.r (Crimea, India 1857-8); — Major- 
General R. G. Woodthorpc, cb., r.b. (Lushai, Garo Hill, Naga and Aka 
expeditions, Afghanistan 1878-9, Bunita'1886-7); — Captain J.C. Pitman, r.n. 
(Navarino, China 1841); — Sir John Scott, K.C.M.G., late Governor of 
Natal and British Guiana ; — Major-General W. VL L^eet, v.c., c.& (Mutiny 
cs^paign, ^ulu war 1879, Burma 1886-7); Major-General W. H. 
Lowther (Panj&b 1848-9, Assam 1857-8, and Abor expedkiqns) ; — Major- 
General H. L. Fulke Greville, R.A. ; — ^The Rev. Hugh Huleatt, fotmtfly 
' ChaplUn of the Forces (Crimea, China) ; — Capt. C. F. Goldie-Taubman, 
West African Frontier Force ; — Captain W. T. W. Hambly, r.n. (Baltic, 
Black Sea, China i860); — Mr. G. I>. Burgess, cs.i.. Judicial Com- 
missioner Upper Burma ; — Mr. W. L. G. Drew, formerly AuditooGeneral 
of Queensland ; — Sir F. D. Bell, formerly Speaker of the New Z^and 
House of Representatives and Agent-General in England ; — Major R. B. 
Manning (Afghanistan 1879-80) ; Mir Aulad Ali, Arabic Professor, 
Dublin University; — Sir Asman Jah,* formerly Prime Minister of the 
Deccan ; — Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, grandson of the wealthy Patsi 
merchant and philanthropist who for his loyalty to the Crown was 
created a baronet in 1857; — Admiral F. W. Pleydell-Bouverie (Syria, 
Alexandria 1840); — ^Admiral T. L. Massie (Navarino, St Jean d'Acre, 

. Burma, China and Crimea); — Capt. P. H. Dun; — Mr. Dwarka Nath 
^nguli, a well-knjwn supporter of the Indian Nathmal Congress; — 
Major-General W. C. F. Molyneux (Kafir and Zulu wars 1878-9, Egypt 
t88s, Bechuanadand 1884-5); — Jjeut-Col. * W. E. Despard, R.M.t.1. 
(Ariumti 1873) ; Lieut-Col. G. K. McCallum (Afghanistan 1879-80, 
Boer war t88i); — Surgeon-General W. Johnstm, late Madras Army 
(China); — ;^ir paries Cameron Lees, formerly Lieut-Govemor of the 
Gold Coast, etc. ;* -Lieut.-Col. C. 1^ Erskinc, Bombay C.S. (Alghanistws 
‘ 1879-80) ; — Snr'R.* H. Palmer, late President Queensland Legislative 
Council ; — Sfirgeon-General J. F. Beatson, late Bengal Army ; — Captain tfie ' 
■ Hon. ArthusF. Napier, i.s.c. ; — Mr •H. St Aubyn Denton, ss. a., Aligarh 
College 7 — Col. F. M. Hunter, cA, CAt, late Bombay Political Dqpi)jtment ; 
— laeut-CoL A. Tippinge (Crimea) ; — ^Laeut-Col. W. L. Brereton (A^ban 
;,war 1876-9, ‘and Burma); — Suigeon-General*J. Murray! M.p.,- late Indlkn 
Servi& (Panjab), ; — Major-General H. C. B. Barnett, * late Madras Staff 
Corps (Burma i887);-yCapt *J. B. Sergeant *R.s. (GbitAl 1895) 

** *• Sw wider « Native States of India.” ^ 
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PMBMjjor G. Eben, Eta BgyplEkviit ;-<-<GaptEte W, H* SUsMttib^ ilib 
lUipdcrinB Honej — ^Lkot-QiHicnil R. B. Hawt^, c.b. ((ititatm)t-^wie» W, 
Wtfea, ^ Indian Civil ^rvtee *'naach*’^-~Chi(rf Judge C* J> Manoli^ 

N. S. Wales ;~-H.H. Sir Aaand»Rao Powar, ICabanija of Dhar,* ic.cg.i.^ 

O , 1 At — lieat*CoL R. A. CheroiMde, late A.8.c.(Boiu war);— rMeJonOenetal 
. T« Xi. l^rnden-Bell (Crimea, Ha^ura, and Bladt fountain Ml^palgns) ; — 

Major-General H. M. Finlay, formerly of Madras Artillery ; — Laeut-Colonel 
A. H. Maclean, lt.A. (Zulu war 1879) Adams, late Indian 

Navy (China and Persia) ; — CoL & C'S. Gsowski, k.c.x,o., in Canada ; 
— Mn R. S. O'Connor (Mutiny and Biiutan- war) ;-^ol. H. S Marshall 
(Afghanistan 1878-80) ; — ^Lieut-CoL C F. Houghton, late Cenaifian 
miliUa; — lJeut,-CoI. E. Simeon (Panjftb 1848-9, N.W. Frontier lAja, 
Mtttitiy, etc) lieut-Col. E. F. David, r.m.i. 1. (Sudan t884-5 and 1 896) ; 

Majmr O. C Jones (Ashanti r873-4) ; — laeut-General S. Henning, as. 
(Crihiea, Mutiny, Abyssinia); — ^CoL H. L. Wells, c.i.a., ile., DireOtor 
Pcnrian Gulf Telegraphs (Afghanistan 1878-80) ; — Commander H.' G. * 
Sunpson, li.n. (Syiia, China 184a) ; — Capt. G. Caldecott, at Omdurman : — 
Lieut R. S iQf^fell, at Omdurman ; — Lieut-Col. C. D. Rich (Mutiny) ; — 
the Rev. Dr, J. Corbett, retired R.C. array chaplain (West Indies, Egypt) : 
—Major G. E. Walter, i.s.c (Afghan war 1879-80) ;—Major\xeneral 
Duncan, commanding Bombay Forces (Mutiny, Bechuanaland) General 
Sir W. Hope (Crimea, Mutiny, Enaohae operations) Major-General 
T. & BTme, a. a. (Crimea); — Lieut-Col. F. M. Hunter, B.S.C.; — Col. E. Car- 
‘ringlM (Zhob VtJley and Bikanir Field Force) ; — Lieut R. J. A. Haldane, 
Highland Light Infantry (killed at Candia) ; — Surgeon-Major-Generat J. 
Inksoo, M J>. (Baltic, Mutiny, Bhutan Expedirion) ; — ^The Hon. A. J. Pile, 
cate.. .SMakm House of Assembly, Barbados ; — Sir C F. Farran, Chief 
Ju^tioe'dr Bombay; — Major-General W. & Oliphant, late (Bengal) R.E. 
(Paujtb 184S9) ; — H.H. the Raja Bahadur of Faridkot* ; — Lieut.-Col. 
J. D. Cunningham, k.a. (Zhob Valley, Burma, Sikkim, Msranzat, Chitral 
and Tirah) ; — Major-General C. Holroyd, of the late East India Company's 
service Major-General J. F. Stafford, late Bengal S C. (P^njgb, Mutiny, 
etc.) i — Bish<^ Jenner, D.D., late of D«>iiedin, N.Z. ; — ^Majo^General%. A. 
Wauchope, late Bengal Staff Corps (Delhi, Sikkim, Umbeyla campaign, 
Bhutan, A%hanistan 1878-80, etc. 

See under “ Native States of India." 
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